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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  following  account  of  popular  education  in 
certain  countries  of  the  Continent,  the  State  and  its 
action  are  occasionally  spoken  of  in  a  way  which,  if 
quite  unexplained,  is  likely,  I  know,  to  offend  some  of 
my  readers,  and  to  surprise  others.  With  many 
Englishmen,  perhaps  with  the  majority,  it  is  a  maxim 
that  the  State,  the  executive  power,  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted with  no  more  means  of  action  than  those  which 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  it ;  that  it  neither 
would  nor  could  make  a  safe  use  of  any  more  extended 
liberty ;  would  not,  because  it  has  in  itself  a  natural 
instinct  of  despotism,  which,  if  not  jealously  checked, 
would  become  outrageous  ;  could  not,  because  it  is,  iu 
truth,  not  at  all  more  enlightened,  or  fit  to  assume  a  lead, 
than  the  mass  of  this  enlightened  community.  Accord- 
ing to  the  long-cherished  convictions  of  a  great  many, 
it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  Government  should 
be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  bare  and  indis- 
pensable functions  of  a  police  officer  and  a  revenue 
collector.  It  is  to  be  always  the  mere  delegated  hand 
of  the  nation,  never  its  originating  head. 
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No  sensible  man  will  lightly  go  counter  to  an  opinion 
firmly  held  by  a  great  body  of  his  countrymen.  He 
will  take  for  granted,  that  for  any  opinion  which  has 
taken  deep  root  among  a  people  so  powerful,  so 
successful,  and  so  well  worthy  of  respect  as  the  people 
of  this  country,  there  certainty  either  are,  or  have 
been,  good  and  sound  reasons.  He  will  venture  to 
impugn  such  an  opinion  with  real  hesitation,  and  only 
when  he  thinks  he  perceives  that  the  reasons  which 
once  supported  it  exist  no  longer,  or  at  any  rate  seem 
about  to  disappear  very  soon.  For  undoubtedly  there 
arrive  periods  when,  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  Government  having  changed,  the  guiding  maxims  of 
Government  ought  to  change  also.  J'ai  dit  souvent, 
says  Mirabeau*,  admonishing  the  Court  of  France  in 
1790,  qiCon  devait  changer  de  maniere  de  gouverner, 
lorsque  le  gouvernement  rCest  plus  le  meme.  And  these 
decisive  changes  in  the  political  situation  of  a  people 
happen  gradually  as  well  as  violently.  "In  the  silent 
lapse  of  events,"  says  Burkef,  writing  in  England 
twenty  years  before  the  French  Eevolution,  "as  material 
alterations  have  been  insensibly  brought  about  in  the 
policy  and  character  of  governments  and  nations,  as 
those  which  have  been  marked  by  the  tumult  of  public 
revolutions." 

The  wish  for  a  more  deliberate  and  systematically 
reasoned  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  dealing  with 

*  Correspondence  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la 
Marck,  publiee  par  M.  dc  Bacourt;  Paris,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
t  Burke's  Works,  (edit,  of  1852);  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
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education  in  this  country,  is  more  than  once  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  following  pages.  In  this  introduction 
I  propose  to  submit  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  all  State-action  with  jealousy,  some  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  circumstances  which  once  made 
that  jealousy  prudent  and  natural  have  undergone  an 
essential  change.  I  desire  to  lead  them  to  consider  with 
me,  whether,  in  the  present  altered  conjuncture,  that 
State-action,  which  was  once  dangerous,  may  not  be- 
come, not  only  without  danger  in  itself,  but  the  means 
of  helping  us  against  dangers  from  another  quarter. 
To  combine  and  present  the  considerations  upon  which 
these  two  propositions  are  based,  is  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  My  aim  is  to  invite  impartial 
reflexion  upon  the  subject,  not  to  make  a  hostile  attack 
against  old  opinions,  still  less  to  set  on  foot  and  fully 
equip  a  new  theory.  In  offering,  therefore,  the  thoughts 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me,  I  shall  studi- 
ously avoid  all  particular  applications  of  them  likely  to 
give  offence,  and  shall  use  no  more  illustration  and 
development  than  may  be  indispensable  to  enable  the 
reader  to  seize  and  appreciate  them. 

The  dissolution  of  the  old  political  parties  which 
have  governed  this  country  since  the  Kevolution  has 
long  been  remarked.  It  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
happening  long  before  it  actually  took  place,  while  the 
vital  energy  of  these  parties  still  subsisted  in  full  vigour, 
and  was  threatened  only  by  some  temporary  obstruc- 
tion. It  has  been  eagerly  deprecated  long  after  it  had 
actually  begun  to  take  place,  when  it  was  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  inevitable.  These  parties,  differing  in  so 
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much  else,  were  yet  alike  in  this,  tlvat  they  were  both, 
in  a  certain  broad  sense,  aristocratical  parties.  They 
were  combinations  of  persons  considerable,  either  by 
great  family  and  estate,  or  by  Court  favour,  or,  lastly, 
by  eminent  abilities  and  popularity;  this  last  body, 
however,  attaining  participation  in  public  affairs  only 
through  a  conjunction  with  one  or  other  of  the  former. 
These  connections,  though  they  contained  men  of  very 
various  degrees  of  birth  and  property,  were  still  wholly 
leavened  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  upper  class 
of  the  nation.  They  had  the  bond  of  a  common  cul- 
ture ;  and,  however  their  political  opinions  and  acts 
might  differ,  what  they  said  and  did  had  the  air  and 
style  imparted  by  this  culture,  and  by  a  common  and 
elevated  social  condition. 

Aristocratical  bodies  have  no  taste  for  a  very  im- 
posing Executive,  or  for  a  veiy  active  and  penetrating 
domestic  administration.  They  have  a  sense  of  equality 
among  themselves,  and  of  constituting  in  themselves 
what  is  greatest  and  most  dignified  in  the  realm,  which 
makes  their  pride  revolt  against  the  overshadowing 
greatness  and  dignity  of  a  commanding  Executive. 
They  have  a  temper  of  independence,  and  a  habit  of 
uncontrolled  action,  which  makes  them  impatient  of 
encountering,  in  the  management  of  the  interior  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  the  machinery  and  regulations  of 
a  superior  and  peremptory  power.  The  different  parties 
amongst  them,  as  they  successively  get  possession  of 
the  Government,  respect  this  jealous  disposition  in  their 
opponents,  because  they  share  it  themselves.  It  is  a 
disposition  proper  to  them  as  great  personages,  not  as 
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Ministers;  and  as  they  are  great  personages  for  their 
whole  life,  while  they  may  be  Ministers  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  the  instinct  of  their  social  condition  avails 
more  with  them  than  the  instinct  of  their  official  func- 
tion. To  administer  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  its 
weight  felt  in  foreign  affairs  rather  than  in  domestic, 
to  see  in  ministerial  station  rather  a  means  of  grandeur 
and  dignity  than  a  means  of  searching  and  useful 
administrative  activity,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  an 
aristocratic  Executive.  It  is  a  tendency  which  is 
creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  aristocracies,  honourable 
to  their  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  fortunate  for 
their  country,  of  whose  internal  development  they  are 
not  precisely  fitted  to  have  the  full  direction. 

One  strong  and  beneficial  influence,  however,  the 
administration  of  a  vigorous  and  high-minded  aristo- 
cracy is  calculated  to  exert  upon  a  robust  and  sound 
people.  I  had  occasion  lately,  in  speaking  of  Homer, 
to  say  very  often,  and  with  much  emphasis,  that 
he  is  in  the  grand  style.  It  is  the  chief  virtue  of 
a  healthy  and  uncorrupted  aristocracy,  that  it  is, 
in  general,  in  this  grand  style.  That  elevation  of 
character,  that  noble  way  of  thinking  and  behaving, 
which  is  an  eminent  gift  of  nature  to .  some  individuals, 
is  also  often  generated  in  whole  classes  of  men,  (at  least, 
when  these  come  of  a  strong  and  good  race),  by  the 
possession  of  power,  by  the  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  high  station,  by  habitually  dealing  with  great 
things,  by  being  placed  above  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly struggling  for  little  things.  And  it  is  the  source 
of  great  virtues.  It  may  go  along  with  a  not  very 
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quick  or  open  intelligence,  but  it  cannot  well  go  along 
with  a  conduct  vulgar  and  ignoble.  A  governing  class 
imbued  with  it,  may  not  be  capable  of  intelligently 
leading  the  masses  of  its  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
welfare  possible  for  them ;  but  it  sets  them  an  invalu- 
able example  of  qualities  without  which  no  really 
high  welfare  can  exist.  This  has  been  done  for  their 
nation  by  the  best  aristocracies.  The  Eoman  aristo- 
cracy did  it :  the  English  aristocracy  has  done  it. 
They  each  fostered  in  the  mass  of  the  peoples  they 
governed,  peoples  of  sturdy  moral  constitution  and 
apt  to  learn  such  lessons,  a  greatness  of  spirit,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  condition  of  magnates  and  rulers, 
but  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  people.  They  made,  the  one  of  the  Roman, 
the  other  of  the  English  people,  in  spite  of  all  the 
shortcomings  of  each,  great  peoples,  peoples  in  the 
grand  style.  And  this  they  did,  while  wielding  the 
people  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  in  the 
direction  which  seemed  good  to  them ;  not  as  servants 
and  instruments  of  the  people,  but  as  its  commanders 
and  heads;  solicitous  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
indeed,  but  taking  for  granted  that  of  that  good  they 
themselves  were  the  supreme  judges,  and  were  to  fix 
the  conditions. 

The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  it  is  becom- 
ing impossible  for  the  aristocracy  of  England  to  con- 
duct and  wield  the  English  nation  any  longer.  It  still, 
indeed,  administers  public  affairs;  and  it  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose,  as  many  persons  in  England  suppose, 
that  it  administers  but  does  not  govern.  He  who  ad- 
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ministers,  governs*,  because  he  infixes  his  own  mark  and 
stamps  his  own  character  on  all  public  affairs  as  they 
pass  through  his  hands ;  and  therefore,  so  long  as 
the  English  aristocracy  administers  the  State,  it  still 
governs  it.  But  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  show  that 
its  headship  and  leadership  of  the  nation,  by  virtue  of 
the  substantial  acquiescence  of  the  body  of  the  nation 
in  its  predominance  and  right  to  lead,  is  nearly  over. 
That  acquiescence  was  the  tenure  by  which  it  held  its 
power ;  and  it  is  fast  giving  way.  The  superiority  of 
the  upper  class  over  all  others  is  no  longer  so  great ; 
the  willingness  of  the  others  to  recognise  that  supe- 
riority, is  no  longer  so  ready. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  natural  and 
inevitable  causes,  and  neither  the  great  nor  the  multi- 
tude are  to  be  blamed  for  it.  The  growing  demands 
and  audaciousness  of  the  latter,  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  democracy,  are,  indeed,  matters  of  loud  complaint 
with  some  persons.  But  these  persons  are  complaining 
of  human  nature  itself,  when  they  thus  complain  of  a 
manifestation  of  its  native  and  ineradicable  impulse. 
Life  itself  consists,  say  the  philosophers,  in  the  effort 
to  affirm  one's  own  essence ;  meaning  by  this,  to  develope 
one's  own  existence  fully  and  freely,  to  have  ample 

*  To  quote  once  more  from  two  men,  very  unlike,  but  both  of 
them  such  perspicacious  observers,  and  such  weighty  authorities,  on 
any  matter  of  politics  —  Mirabeau  and  Burke.  Administrer,  c'est 
gouverner,  says  Mirabeau ;  gouverner,  c'est  regner ;  tout  se  reduit  la. 
And  Burke  says :  "  Constitute  government  how  you  please,  in- 
finitely the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  uprightness  of 
ministers  of  state." 
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light  and  air,  to  be  neither  cramped  nor  overshadowed. 
Democracy  is  trying  to  affirm  its  own  essence;  to  live, 
to  enjoy,  to  possess  the  world,  as  aristocracy  has  tried, 
and  successfully  tried,  before  it.  Ever  since  Europe 
emerged  from  barbarism,  ever  since  the  condition  of 
the  common  people  began  a  little  to  improve,  ever  since 
their  minds  began  to  stir,  this  effort  of  democracy  has 
been  gaining  strength ;  and  the  more  their  condition 
improves,  the  more  strength  this  effort  gains.  So 
potent  is  the  charm  of  life  and  expansion  upon  the 
living :  the  moment  men  are  aware  of  them,  they 
begin  to  desire  them,  and  the  more  they  have  of  them, 
the  more  they  crave. 

This  movement  of  democracy,  like  other  operations 
of  nature,  merits  properly  neither  blame  nor  praise. 
Its  partisans  are  apt  to  give  it  credit  which  it  does  not 
deserve,  while  its  enemies  are  apt  to  upbraid  it  unjustly. 
Its  friends  celebrate  it  as  the  author  of  all  freedom ; 
but  political  freedom  may  very  well  be  established  by 
aristocratic  founders ;  and,  certainly,  the  political  free- 
dom of  England  owes  more  to  the  grasping  English 
barons  than  to  democracy.  Social  freedom — equality 
— that  is  rather  the  field  of  the  conquests  of  demo- 
cracy. And  here  what  I  must  call  the  injustice  of  its 
enemies  comes  in.  For  its  seeking  after  equality,  demo- 
cracy is  often,  in  this  country  above  all,  vehemently  and 
scornfully  blamed ;  its  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
liberty,  which  can  magnanimously  endure  social  dis- 
tinctions ;  its  operations  all  referred,  as  of  course,  to  the 
stirrings  of  a  base  and  malignant  envy.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  gross  and  vulgar  spirit  of  envy,  prompting  the 
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hearts  of  many  of  those  who  cry  for  equality.  No 
doubt  there  are  ignoble  natures  which  prefer  equality 
to  liberty.  But  what  we  have  to  ask  is,  when  the  life 
of  democracy  is  admitted  as  something  natural  and  in- 
evitable, whether  this  or  that  product  of  democracy  is 
a  necessary  growth  from  its  parent  stock,  or  merely  an 
excrescence  upon  it.  If  it  be  the  latter,  certainly  it 
may  be  due  to  the  meanest  and  most  culpable  passions. 
But  if  it  be  the  former,  then  this  product,  however 
base  and  blameworthy  the  passions  which  it  may  some- 
times be  made  to  serve,  can  in  itself  be  no  more  repre- 
hensible than  the  vital  impulse  of  democracy  is  in  itself 
reprehensible ;  and  this  impulse  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
identical  with  the  ceaseless  vital  effort  of  human  nature 
itself.  Now,  can  it  be  denied,  that  a  certain  approach 
to  equality,  at  any  rate  a  certain  reduction  of  signal 
inequalities,  is  a  natural,  instinctive  demand  of  that 
impulse  which  drives  society  as  a  whole — no  longer 
individuals  and  limited  classes  only,  but  the  mass  of  a 
community — to  develope  itself  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible fulness  and  freedom  ?  Can  it  be  denied,  that  to 
live  in  a  society  of  equals  tends  in  general  to  make 
a  man's  spirits  expand,  and  his  faculties  work  easily 
and  actively ;  while,  to  live  in  a  society  of  superiors, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  a  very  good  discipline, 
yet  in  general  tends  to  tame  the  spirits  and  to  make 
the  play  of  the  faculties  less  secure  and  active  ?  Can 
it  be  denied,  that  to  be  heavily  overshadowed,  to  be 
profoundly  insignificant,  has,  on  the  whole,  a  depressing 
and  benumbing  effect  on  the  character  ?  I  know  that 
some  individuals  react  against  the  strongest  impedi- 

a  2 
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ments,  and  owe  success  and  greatness  to  the  efforts 
which  they  are  thus  forced  to  make.  But  the  question 
is  not  about  individuals.  The  question  is  about  the 
common  bulk  of  mankind,  persons  without  extraor- 
dinary gifts  or  exceptional  energy,  and  who  will  ever 
require,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  themselves, 
encouragement  and  directly  favouring  circumstances. 
Can  any  one  deny,  that  for  these  the  spectacle,  when 
they  would  rise,  of  a  condition  of  splendour,  grandeur, 
and  culture,  which  they  cannot  possibly  reach,  has  the 
effect  of  making  them  flag  in  spirit,  and  of  disposing 
them  to  sink  despondingly  back  into  their  own  con- 
dition ?  Can  any  one  deny,  that  the  knowledge  how 
poor  and  insignificant  the  best  condition  of  importance 
and  culture  attainable  by  them  must  be  esteemed  by  a 
class  incomparably  richer-endowed,  tends  to  cheapen 
this  modest  possible  amelioration  in  the  account  of  those 
classes  also  for  whom  it  would  be  relatively  a  real 
progress,  and  to  disenchant  their  imaginations  with  it  ? 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  this.  And  therefore 
a  philosophic  observer*,  with  no  love  for  democracy, 
but  rather  with  a  terror  of  it,  has  been  constrained  to 
remark,  that  "  the  common  people  is  more  uncivilised 
in  aristocratic  countries  than  in  any  others ; "  because 

*  M.  de  Tocqueville.  See  his  Democratic  en  Ame'rique  (edit,  of 
1835) ;  vol.  i.  p.  1 1.  "  Le  peuple  est  plus  grossier  dans  les  pays  aristo- 
cratiques  que  partout  ailleurs.  Dans  ces  lieux,  ou  se  rencontrent 
des  hommes  si  forts  et  si  riches,  les  faibles  et  les  pauvres  se  sentent 
comme  accables  de  leur  bassesse ;  ne  decouvrant  aucun  point  par 
lequel  ils  puissent  rogagner  I'e'galite',  ils  de"sesperent  entierement 
d'eux-memes,  et  se  laiasent  tomber  au-dessous  de  la  dignite 
humaine." 
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there,  "  the  lowly  and  the  poor  feel  themselves,  as  it 
were,  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  their  own. 
inferiority."  He  has  been  constrained  to  remark*, 
that  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  manly  and  legitimate 
passion  for  equality,  prompting  men  to  desire  to  be,  all 
of  them,  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  consideration." 
And,  in  France,  that  very  equality,  which  is  so  im- 
petuously decried,  while  it  has  by  no  means  improved 
(it  is  said)  the  upper  classes  of  French  society,  has 
undoubtedly  given  to  the  lower  classes,  to  the  body  of 
the  common  people,  a  self-respect,  an  enlargement  of 
spirit,  a  consciousness  of  counting  for  something  in 
their  country's  action,  which  has  raised  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  The  common  people,  in  France, 
seems  to  me  the  soundest  part  of  the  French  nation. 
They  seem  to  me  more  free  from  the  two  opposite 
degradations  of  multitudes,  brutality  and  servility ;  to 
have  a  more  developed  human  life,  more  of  what  dis- 
tinguishes elsewhere  the  cultured  classes  from  the  vulgar, 
than  the  common  people  in  any  other  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  do  not  say  that  grandeur  and  prosperity  may  not  be 
attained  by  a  nation  divided  into  the  most  widely  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  presenting  the  most  signal  inequalities 
of  rank  and  fortune.  I  do  not  say  that  great  national 
virtues  may  not  be  developed  in  it.  I  do  not  even  say 
that  a  popular  order,  accepting  this  demarcation  of 
classes  as  an  eternal  providential  arrangement,  not 
questioning  the  natural  right  of  a  superior  order  to  lead 
it,  content  within  its  own  sphere,  admiring  the  grandeur 

*  Democratic  en  Amerique  ;  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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and  highmindedness  of  its  ruling  class,  and  catching  on 
its  own  spirit  some  reflex  of  what  it  thus  admires,  may 
not  be  a  happier  body,  as  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination 
it  is  certainly  a  more  beautiful  body,  than  a  popular 
order,  pushing,  excited,  and  presumptuous ;  a  popular 
order,  jealous  of  recognising  fixed  superiorities,  petu- 
lantly claiming  to  be  as  good  as  its  betters,  and  taste- 
lessly attiring  itself  with  the  fashions  and  designations 
which  have  become  unalterably  associated  with  a 
wealthy  and  refined  class,  and  which,  tricking  out  those 
who  have  neither  wealth  nor  refinement,  are  ridiculous. 
But  a  popular  order  of  that  old-fashioned  stamp  exists 
now  only  for  the  imagination.  It  is  not  the  force  with 
which  modern  society  has  to  reckon.  Such  a  body 
may  be  a  sturdy,  honest,  and  sound-hearted  lower  class ; 
but  it  is  not  a  democratic  people.  It  is  not  that  power, 
wliich  at  the  present  day  in  all  nations  is  to  be  found 
existing ;  in  some,  has  obtained  the  mastery ;  in  others, 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  preparation. 

The  power  of  France  in  Europe  is  at  this  day  mainly 
owing  to  the  completeness  with  which  she  has  organised 
democratic  institutions.  The  action  of  the  French 
State  is  excessive ;  but  it  is  too  little  understood  in 
England  that  the  French  people  has  adopted  this  action 
for  its  own  purposes,  has  in  great  measure  attained  those 
purposes  by  it,  and  owes  to  having  done  so  the  chief 
part  of  its  influence  in  Europe.  The  growing  power 
in  Europe  is  democracy;  and  France  has  organised 
democracy  with  a  certain  indisputable  grandeur  and 
success.  The  ideas  of  1789  were  working  everywhere 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  was  because  in 
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France  the  State  adopted  them  that  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  became  an  historic  epoch  for  the  world,  and 
France  the  lode-star  of  Continental  democracy.  Her 
airs  of  superiority  and  her  overweening  pretensions 
come  from  her  sense  of  the  power  which  she  derives 
from  this  cause.  Every  one  knows  how  Frenchmen 
proclaim  France  to  be  at  the  head  of  civilisation,  the 
French  army  to  be  the  soldier  of  God,  Paris  to  be  the 
brain  of  Europe,  and  so  on.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  in 
a  vein  of  sufficient  fatuity  and  bad  taste  ;  but  it  means, 
at  bottom,  that  France  believes  she  has  so  organised 
herself  as  to  facilitate  for  ah1  members  of  her  society 
full  and  free  expansion ;  that  she  believes  herself  to 
have  remodeUed  her  institutions  with  an  eye  to  reason 
rather  than  custom,  and  to  right  rather  than  fact ;  it 
means,  that  she  believes  the  other  peoples  of  Europe 
to  be  preparing  themselves,  more  or  less  rapidly,  for 
a  like  achievement,  and  that  she  is  conscious  of  her 
power  and  influence  upon  them  as  an  initiatress  and 
example.  In  this  belief  there  is  a  part  of  truth  and  a 
part  of  delusion :  I  think  it  is  more  profitable  for  a 
Frenchman  to  consider  the  part  of  delusion  contained 
in  it ;  for  an  Englishman,  the  part  of  truth. 

It  is  because  aristocracies  almost  inevitably  fail  to 
appreciate  justly,  or  even  to  take  into  their  mind, 
this  instinct  pushing  the  masses  towards  expansion  and 
fuller  life,  that  they  lose  their  hold  over  them.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  incapacity  of  aristocracies  for  ideas ; 
the  secret  of  their  want  of  success  in  modern  epochs. 
The  people  treats  them  with  flagrant  injustice,  when  it 
denies  ah1  obligation  to  them.  They  can,  and  often  do, 
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impart  a  high  spirit,  a  fine  ideal  of  grandeur,  to  the 
people  :  thus  they  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
nation :  but  they  leave  the  people  still  the  multitude, 
the  crowd ;  they  have  small  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  ideas  which  are  its  life.  Themselves  a  power 
reposing  on  all  which  is  most  solid,  material,  and 
visible,  they  are  slow  to  attach  any  great  importance  to 
influences  impalpable,  spiritual,  and  viewless.  Although, 
therefore,  a  disinterested  looker-on  might  often  be  dis- 
posed, seeing  what  has  actually  been  achieved  by 
aristocracies,  to  retain  them  or  to  replace  them  in  their 
preponderance,  rather  than  commit  a  nation  to  the 
hazards  of  a  new  and  untried  future ;  yet  the  masses 
instinctively  feel  that  they  can  never  consent  to  this 
without  renouncing  the  inmost  impulse  of  their  being, 
and  that  they  should  make  such  a  renunciation  cannot 
seriously  be  expected  of  them.  Except  on  conditions 
which  make  its  expansion,  in  the  sense  understood  by 
itself,  fully  possible,  democracy  will  never  frankly  ally 
itself  with  aristocracy  ;  and  on  these  conditions  perhaps 
no  aristocracy  will  ever  frankly  ally  itself  with  it.  Even 
the  English  aristocracy,  so  politic,  so  capable  of  com- 
promises, has  shown  no  signs  of  being  able  so  to  trans- 
form itself  as  to  render  such  an  alliance  possible.  The 
reception  given  by  the  Peers  to  the  bill  for  establishing 
life-peerages  was,  in  this  respect,  of  ill  omen.  The 
separation  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  will  pro- 
bably, therefore,  go  on  still  widening. 

And  it  must  in  fairness  be  added,  that  as  in  one  most 
important  part  of  general  human  culture,  openness  to 
ideas  and  ardour  for  them,  aristocracy  is  less  advanced 
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than  democracy,  to  replace  or  keep  the  latter  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  former  would  in  some  respects 
actually  be  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
world.  At  epochs  when  new  ideas  are  powerfully 
fermenting  in  a  society,  and  profoundly  changing  its 
spirit,  aristocracies,  as  they  are  in  general  not  long 
suffered  to  guide  it  without  question,  so  are  they  by 
nature  not  well  fitted  to  guide  it  intelligently. 

In  England  democracy  has  been  slow  in  developing 
itself,  having  met  with  much  to  withstand  it,  not  only  in 
the  worth  of  the  aristocracy,  but  also  in  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  the  common  people.  The  aristocracy  has  been 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  common  people  than  per- 
haps any  other  aristocracy.  It  has  rarely  given  them 
great  umbrage  :  it  has  neither  been  frivolous,  so  as  to 
provoke  their  contempt,  nor  impertinent,  so  as  to  pro- 
voke their  irritation.  Above  all,  it  has  in  general 
meant  to  act  with  justice,  according  to  its  own  notions 
of  iustice.  Therefore  the  feeling  of  admiring  deference 

•) 

to  such  a  class  was  more  deep-rooted  in  the  people  of 
this  country,  more  cordial,  and  more  persistent,  than 
in  any  people  of  the  Continent.  But,  besides  this,  the 
vigour  and  high  spirit  of  the  English  common  people 
bred  in  them  a  self-reliance  which  disposed  each  man 
to  act  individually  and  independently ;  and  so  long  as 
this  disposition  prevails  through  a  nation  divided  into 
classes,  the  predominance  of  an  aristocracy,  of  the  class 
containing  the  greatest  and  strongest  individuals  of  the 
nation,  is  secure.  Democracy  is  a  force  in  which  the 
concert  of  a  great  number  of  men  makes  up  for  the 
weakness  of  each  man  taken  by  himself;  democracy  ac- 
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cepts  a  certain  relative  rise  in  their  condition,  obtainable 
by  this  concert  for  a  great  number,  as  something  desir- 
able in  itself,  because  though  this  is  undoubtedly  far 
below  grandeur,  it  is  yet  a  good  deal  above  insignifi- 
cance. A  very  strong,  self-reliant  people  neither  easily 
learns  to  act  in  concert,  nor  easily  brings  itself  to  regard 
any  middling  good,  any  good  short  of  the  best,  as  an 
object  ardently  to  be  coveted  and  striven  for.  It  keeps 
its  eye  on  the  grand  prizes,  and  these  are  to  be  won  only 
by  distancing  competitors,  by  getting  before  one's  com- 
rades, by  succeeding  all  by  one's  self;  and  so  long  as  a 
people  works  thus  individually,  it  does  not  work  demo- 
cratically. The  English  people  has  all  the  qualities 
which  dispose  a  people  to  work  individually ;  may  it 
never  lose  them  !  A  people  without  the  salt  of  these 
qualities,  relying  wholly  on  mutual  co-operation,  and 
proposing  to  itself  second-rate  ideals,  would  arrive  at 
the  pettiness  and  stationariness  of  China.  But  it  is  no 
longer  so  entirely  ruled  by  them  as  not  to  show  visible 
beginnings  of  democratic  action  ;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  sensible  to  the  irresistible  seduction  of  democratic 
ideas,  promising  to  each  individual  of  the  multitude  in- 
creased self-respect  and  expansion  with  the  increasec 
importance  and  authority  of  the  multitude  to  whicl 
he  belongs,  with  the  diminished  preponderance  of 
aristocratic  class  above  him. 

While  the  habit  and  disposition  of  deference  are 
thus  dying  out  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
nation,  it  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  advantages 
which  command  deference,  eminent  superiority  in  high 
feeling,  dignity  and  culture,  tend  to  diminish  among  the 
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highest  class.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  inclina- 
tion to  underrate  the  aristocracy  of  this  country.  I 
regard  it  as  the  worthiest,  as  it  certainly  has  been  the 
most  successful  aristocracy,  of  which  history  makes 
record :  if  it  has  not  been  able  to  develope  excellences 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy, 
yet  it  has  been  able  to  avoid  defects  to  which  the 
nature  of  an  aristocracy  is  peculiarly  prone.  But  I 
cannot  read  the  history  of  the  flowering  time  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then 
look  at  this  aristocracy  in  our  own  century,  without 
feeling  that  there  has  been  a  change.  I  am  not  now 
thinking  of  private  and  domestic  virtues,  of  morality, 
of  decorum  :  perhaps  with  respect  to  these  there  has 
in  this  class,  as  in  society 'at  large,  been  a  change  for 
the  better;  I  am  thinking  of  those  public  and  con- 
spicuous virtues  by  which  the  multitude  is  captivated 
and  led — lofty  spirit,  commanding  character,  exquisite 
culture.  It  is  true  that  the  advance  of  all  classes  in 
culture  and  refinement,  may  make  the  culture  of  one 
class,  which,  isolated,  appeared  remarkable,  appear  so 
no  longer ;  but  exquisite  culture  and  great  dignity  are 
always  something  rare  and  striking,  and  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  English  aristocracy,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  not  only  was  their  culture  something 
rare  by  comparison  with  the  rawness  of  the  masses, 
but  it  was  something  rare  and  admirable  in  itself.  It 
is  rather  that  this  rare  culture  of  the  highest  class  has 
actually  somewhat  declined  *,  than  that  it  has  come  to 

*  This  will  appear  doubtful  to  no  one  well-acquainted  with  the 
literature  and  memoirs  of  the  last  century.     To  give  but  two  illus- 
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look  less  by  juxtaposition  with  the  augmented  culture 
of  other  classes.  Probably  democracy  has  something 
to  answer  for  in  this  falling  off  of  her  rival.  To  feel 
itself  raised  on  high,  venerated,  followed,  no  doubt 
stimulates  a  fine  nature  to  keep  itself  worthy  to  be 
followed,  venerated,  raised  on  high ;  hence  that  lofty 
maxim,  noblesse  oblige.  To  feel  its  culture  something 
precious  and  singular,  makes  such  a  nature  zealous  to 
retain  and  extend  it.  The  elation  and  energy  thus 
fostered  by  the  sense  of  its  advantages,  certainly 
enhances  the  worth,  strengthens  the  behaviour,  and 
quickens  all  the  active  powers  of  the  class  enjoying  it. 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  The  removal  of  the 
stimulus  a  little  relaxes  their  energy.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  sink  to  be  somewhat  less  than  them- 
selves, as  that  they  cease  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
themselves.  But,  however  this  may  be,  whencesoever 
the  change  may  proceed,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the 
aristocratic  virtue,  in  the  intrinsic  commanding  force 
of  the  English  upper  class,  there  is  a  diminution. 
Relics  of  a  great  generation  are  still  to  be  seen  amongst 
them,  surviving  exemplars  of  noble  manners  and  con- 
summate culture ;  but  they  disappear  one  after  the 
other,  and  no  one  of  their  order  takes  their  place.  At 
the  very  moment  when  democracy  becomes  less  and 


trations  out  of  a  thousand.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  anecdote 
told  by  Robert  Wood  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Homer,  (London, 
1775),  p.  vii.,  and  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  (edit,  of  1845), 
vol.  i.  pp.  115,  143,  vol.  ii.  p.  54;  and  then  say,  whether  the  cul- 
ture there  indicated  as  the  culture  of  a  class  has  maintained  itself 
at  that  level. 
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less  disposed  to  follow  and  to  admire,  aristocracy 
becomes  less  and  less  qualified  to  command  and  to 
captivate. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  preparing  to  take  a  much  more 
active  part  than  formerly  in  controlling  its  destinies ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  (using  this  word  in 
the  widest  sense,  to  include  not  only  the  nobility  and 
landed  gentry,  but  also  those  reinforcements  from  the 
classes  bordering  upon  itself,  which  this  class  constantly 
attracted  and  assimilated,)  while  it  is  threatened  with 
losing  its  hold  on  the  rudder  of  government,  its  power 
to  give  to  public  affairs  its  own  bias  and  direction,  is 
losing  also  that  influence  on  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  people  which  it  long  exercised. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  warmly  denied  by  some 
persons.  Those  who  have  grown  up  amidst  a  certain 
state  of  things,  those  whose  habits,  and  interests,  and  af- 
fections, are  closely  concerned  with  its  continuance,  are 
slow  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature, 
or  that  it  can  ever  come  to  an  end.  But  I  think  that 
what  I  have  here  laid  down  will  not  appear  doubtful 
either  to  the  most  competent  and  friendly  foreign 
observers  of  this  country,  or  to  those  Englishmen  who, 
clear  of  all  influences  of  class  or  party,  have  applied 
themselves  steadily  to  see  the  tendency  of  their  nation 
as  it  really  is.  Assuming  it  to  be  true,  a  great  number 
of  considerations  are  suggested  by  it;  but  it  is  my 
purpose  here  to  insist  upon  one  only. 

That  one  consideration  is; — on  what  action  may  we 
rely,  to  replace,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  that  action 
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of  the  aristocracy  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  we  have  seen  exercise  an  influence  in  many 
respects  elevating  and  beneficial,  but  which  is  rapidly, 
and  from  inevitable  causes,  ceasing  ?  In  other  words, 
and  to  use  a  short  and  significant  modern  expression 
which  every  one  understands ; — what  influence  may 
help  us  to  prevent  the  English  people  from  becoming, 
with  the  growth  of  democracy,  Americanised  ?  I  con- 
fess I  am  disposed  to  answer  : — Nothing  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  State. 

I  know  what  a  chorus  of  objectors  will  be  ready. 
One  will  say :  Rather  repair  and  restore  the  influence  of 
aristocracy.  Another  will  say :  It  is  not  a  bad  thing, 
but  a  good  thing,  that  the  English  people  should  be 
Americanised.  But  the  most  formidable  and  the  most 
widely  entertained  objection,  by  far,  will  be  that 
which  founds  itself  upon  the  present  actual  state  of 
things  in  another  country ;  which  says :  Look  at  France ! 
there  you  have  a  signal  example  of  the  alliance  of 
democracy  with  a  powerful  State-action,  and  see  how 
it  works. 

This  last  and  principal  objection  I  will  notice 
first:  I  have  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  first 
already,  and  upon  the  second  I  shall  touch  presently. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  one  may  save  one's  self 
from  much  idle  terror  at  names  and  shadows,  if  one 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  remember  what  different  con- 
ditions the  different  character  of  two  nations  must 
necessarily  impose  on  the  operation  of  any  principle. 
That  which  operates  noxiously  in  the  one,  may  operate 
wholesomely  in  the  other  ;  because  the  unsound  part  of 
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the  one's  character  may  be  yet  further  inflamed  and 
enlarged  by  it,  the  unsound  part  of  the  other's  may 
find  in  it  a  corrective  and  an  abatement.  This  is  the 
great  use  which  two  unlike  characters  may  find  in 
observing  each  other.  Neither  is  likely  to  have  the 
other's  faults,  so  each  may  safely  adopt  as  much  as 
suits  him  of  the  other's  qualities.  If  I  were  a  French- 
man, I  should  never  be  weary  of  admiring  the  inde- 
pendent, individual,  local  habits  of  action  in  England  ; 
of  directing  attention  to  the  evils  occasioned  in  France 
by  the  excessive  action  of  the  State ;  for  I  should  be 
very  sure,  that,  say  what  I  might,  the  part  of  the  State 
would  never  be  too  small  in  France,  nor  that  of  the 
individual  too  large.  Being  an  Englishman,  I  see 
nothing  but  good  in  freely -recognising  the  coherence, 
rationality,  and  efficaciousness,  which  characterise  the 
strong  State-action  of  France ;  of  acknowledging  the 
want  of  method,  reason,  and  result,  which  attend  the 
feeble  State-action  of  England ;  because  I  am  very  sure, 
that,  strengthen  in  England  the  action  of  the  State  as 
one  may,  it  will  always  find  itself  sufficiently  controlled. 
But,  when  the  Constitutionnel  sneers  at  the  do-little 
talkativeness  of  parliamentary  government,  or  when 
the  Morning  Star  inveighs  against  the  despotism  of 
a  centralised  administration,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
lose  their  labour,  because  they  are  hardening  them- 
selves against  dangers  to  which  they  are  neither  of 
them  liable.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  plain 
truth, 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
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So  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  action  of  the 
State,  in  France,  furnishes  no  reason  for  absolutely 
refusing  to  enlarge  the  action  of  the  State  in  England  ; 
because  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  such  as  to  render  impossible  that  exaggera- 
tion, which  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  French 
rendered  easy.  There  is  no  danger  at  all  that  the 
native  independence  and  individualism  of  the  English 
character  will  ever  belie  itself,  and  become  weakly  prone 
to  lean  on  others,  or  blindly  confiding  in  them. 

English  democracy  runs  no  risk  of  being  over- 
mastered by  the  State ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will 
throw  off  the  tutelage  of  aristocracy.  Its  real  danger 
is,  that  it  will  have  far  too  much  its  own  way,  and  be 
left  far  too  much  to  itself.  "  What  harm  will  there  be 
in  that  ?  "  say  some  :  "  are  we  not  a  self-governing 
people  ?  "  I  answer :  "  We  have  never  yet  been  a  self- 
governing  democracy,  or  anything  like  it."  The  diffi- 
culty for  democracy  is,  how  to  find  and  keep  high 
ideals.  The  individuals  who  compose  it  are,  the  bulk 
of  them,  persons  who  need  to  follow  an  ideal,  not  to 
set  one ;  and  one  ideal  of  greatness,  high  feeling  and 
fine  culture,  which  an  aristocracy  once  supplied  to 
them,  they  lose  by  the  very  fact  of  ceasing  to  be  a 
lower  order  and  becoming  a  democracy.  Nations 
are  not  truly  great  solely  because  the  individuals 
composing  them  are  numerous,  free,  and  active ; 
but  they  are  great  when  these  numbers,  this  free- 
dom, and  this  activity  are  employed  in  the  service 
of  an  ideal  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  taken  by  himself.  Not  only  the  great- 
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ness  of  nations,  but  their  very  unity,  depends  on  this. 
In  fact,  unless  a  nation's  action  is  inspired  by  an  ideal 
commanding  the  respect  of  the  many  as  higher  than 
each  ordinary  man's  own,  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
that  nation  together,  nothing  to  resist  the  dissolvent 
action  of  innumerable  and  conflicting  wills  and  opinions. 
Quot  homines,  tot  sententice,  and  one  man's  opinion  is  as 
good  as  another's  :  — there  is  no  basis  for  a  real  unity 
here.  In  this  regard,  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  full  of  instruction  for  us. 
I  hear  numberless  English  lamenting  the  disruption  of 
the  American  Union ;  they  esteem  it  a  triumph  for  the 
enemies  of  all  freedom,  a  discouragement  for  the 
principles  of  self-government,  as  they  have  been  long 
understood  and  put  in  practice  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  America.  I,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  it  a  great 
and  timely  lesson  to  the  over-individualism  of  the  Eng- 
lish character.  We  in  England  have  had,  in  our  great 
aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  a  principle 
of  cohesion  and  unity  which  the  Americans  had  not ; 
they  gave  the  tone  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  took 
it  from  them  ;  self-government  here  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  self-government  there.  Our  society 
is  probably  destined  to  become  much  more  democratic : 
who  will  give  the  tone  to  the  nation  then  ?  That  is 
the  question.  The  greatest  men  of  America,  her 
Washingtons,  Hamiltons,  Madisons,  well  understanding 
that  aristocratical  institutions  are  not  in  all  times  and 
places  possible ;  well  perceiving  that  in  their  Eepublic 
there  was  no  place  for  these ;  comprehending,  therefore, 
that  from  these  that  security  for  national  unity  and 
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greatness,  an  ideal  commanding  popular  reverence,  was 
not  to  be  obtained,  but  knowing  that  this  ideal  was 
indispensable,  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  found  a 
substitute  for  it  in  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
State.  They  deplored  the  weakness  and  insignificance 
of  the  executive  power  as  a  calamity.  When  the 
inevitable  course  of  events  has  made  our  self-govern- 
ment something  really  like  that  of  America,  when  it 
has  removed  or  weakened  that  security  for  a  noble 
national  spirit,  and  therefore  for  unity,  which  we 
possessed  in  aristocracy,  will  the  substitute  of  the  State 
be  equally  wanting  to  us  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  dangers  of 
America  will  really  be  ours :  the  multitude  in  power, 
with  no  ideal  to  elevate  or  guide  it ;  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  vulgarised ;  unity  imperilled  because  there  is  no 
institution  grand  enough  to  unite  round. 

It  would  really  be  wasting  time  to  contend  at 
length,  that  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
the  State  is  now  possible  in  this  country,  without 
endangering  liberty.  In  other  countries  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  people  may  be  such  that  the 
State,  if  once  it  acts,  may  be  easily  suffered  to  usurp 
exorbitantly ;  here  they  certainly  are  not.  Here  the 
people  will  always  sufficiently  keep  in  mind  that  any 
public  authority  is  a  trust  delegated  by  themselves,  for 
certain  purposes,  and  with  certain  limits ;  and  if  that 
authority  pretends  to  an  absolute,  independent  cha- 
racter, they  will  soon  enough  (and  most  rightly)  re- 
mind it  of  its  error.  Here  there  can  be  no  question 
of  a  paternal  Government,  of  an  irresponsible  executive 
power,  professing  to  act  for  the  people's  good,  but 
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without  the  people's  consent,  and,  if  necessary,  against 
the  people's  wishes ;  here  no  one  dreams  of  removing 
a  single  constitutional  control,  of  abolishing  a  single 
safe-guard  for  securing  a  correspondence  between  the 
acts  of  Government  and  the  will  of  the  nation.  The 
question  is,  whether,  retaining  all  its  power  of  control 
over  a  Government  which  should  abuse  its  trust,  the 
nation  may  not  now  find  advantage  in  voluntarily 
allowing  to  it  purposes  somewhat  ampler,  and  limits 
somewhat  wider  within  which  to  execute  them, 
than  formerly;  whether  it  may  not  thus  acquire  in 
the  State  an  ideal  of  high  reason  and  right  feeling, 
representing  its  best  self,  commanding  general  respect, 
and  forming  a  rallying  point  for  the  intelligence  and 
for  the  worthiest  instincts 'of  the  community,  which 
will  herein  find  a  true  bond  of  union. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  worst  mischiefs  of  demo- 
cracy ever  happen  in  England,  it  will  be,  not  because 
a  new  condition  of  things  has  come  upon  us  unfore- 
seen, but  because,  though  we  all  foresaw  it,  our  efforts 
to  deal  with  it  were  in  the  wrong  direction.  At  the 
present  time,  almost  every  one  believes  in  the  growth 
of  democracy.  Almost  every  one  talks  of  it,  almost 
every  one  laments  it ;  but  the  last  thing  people  can  be 
brought  to  do,  is  to  make  timely  preparation  for  it. 
Many  of  those  who,  if  they  would,  could  do  most  to 
forward  this  work  of  preparation,  are  made  slack  and 
hesitating  by  the  belief  that,  after  all,  in  England,  things 
may  probably  never  go  very  far  ;  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  much  more  of  the  past  than  speculators 
say.  Others,  with  a  more  robust  faith,  think  that  all 
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democracy  wants  is  vigorous  putting-down ;  and  that, 
with  a  good  will  and  strong  hand,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  retain  the  whole  Middle  Ages.  Others,  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  class  and  position  which  warp  the  judg- 
ment of  these,  and  who  would,  I  believe,  be  the  first 
and  greatest  gainers  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
State,  are  averse  from  doing  so,  by  reason  of  suspicions 
and  fears,  once  perfectly  well-grounded,  but  in  this 
age  and  in  the  present  circumstances,  well-grounded 
no  longer. 

I  speak  of  the  middle  classes.  I  have  already  shown 
how  it  is  the  natural  disposition  of  an  aristocratical  class 
to  view  with  jealousy  the  development  of  a  considerable 
State-power.  But  this  disposition  has  in  England  found 
extraordinary  favour  and  support  in  regions  not  aristo- 
cratical— from  the  middle  classes  ;  and  above  all,  from 
the  kernel  of  these  classes,  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
And  for  a  very  good  reason.  In  times  when  passions 
ran  high,  even  an  aristocratical  Executive  was  easily 
stimulated  into  using,  for  the  gratification  of  its  friends 
and  the  abasement  of  its  enemies,  those  administrative 
engines  which,  the  moment  it  chose  to  stretch  its  hand 
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forth,  stood  ready  for  its  grasp.  Matters  of  domestic 
concern,  matters  of  religious  profession  and  religious 
exercise,  offered  a  peculiar  field  for  an  intervention 
gainful  and  agreeable  to  friends,  injurious  an  irritating 
to  enemies.  Such  an  intervention  was  attempted  and 
practised.  The  State  lent  its  machinery  and  authority 
to  the  aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical  party,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  best  support.  The  party  which  suffered 
comprised  the  flower  and  strength  of  that  middle 
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class  of  society,  always  very  flourishing  and  robust 
in  this  country.  That  powerful  class,  from  this  spe- 
cimen of  the  administrative  activity  of  the  State, 
conceived  a  strong  antipathy  against  all  interven- 
tion of  Government  in  certain  spheres.  An  active, 
stringent  administration  in  those  spheres,  meant  at  that 
time  a  High  Church  and  Prelatic  administration  in 
them,  an  administration  galling  to  the  Puritan  party 
and  to  the  middle  class ;  and  this  aggrieved  class  had 
naturally  no  proneness  to  draw  nice  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions between  State-action  in  these  spheres,  as  a 
thing  for  abstract  consideration,  and  State-action  in 
them  as  they  practically  felt  it  and  supposed  them- 
selves likely  long  to  feel  it,  guided  by  their  adversaries. 
In  the  minds  of  the  English  middle  class,  therefore, 
State-action  in  social  and  domestic  concerns  became 
inextricably  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  Conventicle 
Act,  a  Five-Mile  Act,  an  Act  of  Uniformity.  Their 
abhorrence  of  such  a  State-action  as  this,  they  extended 
to  State-action  in  general ;  and,  having  never  known  a 
beneficent  and  just  State-power,  they  enlarged  their 
hatred  of  a  cruel  and  partial  State-power,  the  only  one 
they  had  ever  known,  into  a  maxim  that  no  State-power 
was  to  be  trusted,  that  the  least  action,  in  certain  pro- 
vinces, was  rigorously  to  be  denied  to  the  State,  when- 
ever this  was  possible. 

Thus  that  jealousy  of  an  important,  sedulous,  ener- 
getic Executive,  natural  to  grandees  unwilling  to  suffer 
their  personal  authority  to  be  circumscribed,  then* 
individual  grandeur  to  be  eclipsed,  by  the  authority  and 
grandeur  of  the  State,  became  reinforced  in  this  country 
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by  a  like  sentiment  among  the  middle  classes,  who  had 
no  such  authority  or  grandeur  to  lose,  but  who,  by  a 
hasty  reasoning,  had  theoretically  condemned  for  ever 
an  agency  which  they  had  practically  found  at  times 
oppressive.  Leave  us  to  ourselves!  magnates  and  middle 
classes  alike  cried  to  the  State.  Not  only  from  those 
who  were  full  and  abounded  went  up  this  prayer,  but 
also  from  those  whose  condition  admitted  of  great 
amelioration.  Not  only  did  the  whole  repudiate  the 
physician,  but  also  those  who  were  sick. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  the  action  of  a  diligent,  an 
impartial,  and  a  national  Government,  while  it  can  do 
little  to  better  the  condition,  already  fortunate  enough,  of 
the  highest  and  richest  class  of  its  people,  can  really  do 
much,  by  institution  and  regulation,  to  better  that  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  State  can  bestow  cer- 
tain broad  collective  benefits,  which  are  indeed  mean 
and  insignificant,  if  compared  with  the  advantages 
already  possessed  by  individual  grandeur,  but  which 
are  rich  and  valuable  if  compared  with  the  make-shifts 
of  mediocrity  and  poverty.  A  good  thing  meant  for  the 
many  cannot  well  be  so  exquisite  as  the  good  things 
of  the  few  ;  but  it  can  easily,  if  it  comes  from  a  donor 
of  great  resources  and  wide  power,  be  incomparably 
better  than  what  the  many  could,  unaided,  provide  for 
themselves. 

In  all  the  remarks  which  I  am  making,  I  impose  on 
myself  the  rule  carefully  to  abstain  from  any  attempt 
to  suggest  a  positive  application  of  them.  I  do  not 
presume  to  discuss  in  what  manner  the  world  of  facts 
is  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  world  of  ideas  which 
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I  have  been  describing.  I  offer  general  considerations, 
-presented,  I  hope,  without  offensiveness,  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  been  formed  without  prejudice  —  con- 
siderations suggested  by  watching  the  course  of  men 
and  classes  in  this  country,  to  the  silent  reflection  of 
thinking  minds.  This  an  isolated  individual,  however 
humble,  may  fairly  attempt ;  more  he  cannot  attempt 
properly  ;  perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  more 
to  be  attempted  at  all.  But  one  breach  of  my  own 
rule  I  shall  here  venture  to  commit,  by  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  a  matter  of  practical  institution,  designed 
to  meet  new  social  exigencies :  on  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  public  education. 

The  public  secondary  schools  of  France,  decreed  by 
the  Eevolution,  and  established  under  the  Consulate, 
are  said  by  many  good  judges  to  be  inferior  to  the  old 
colleges.  By  means  of  the  old  colleges  and  of  private 
tutors,  the  French  aristocracy  could  procure  for  its 
children  (so  it  is  said,  and  very  likely  with  truth)  a 
better  training  than  that  which  is  now  given  in  the 
lyceums.  Yes ;  but  the  boon  conferred  by  the  State, 
when  it  founded  the  lyceums,  was  not  for  the  aristo- 
cracy, it  was  for  the  vast  middle  class  of  Frenchmen. 
This  class,  certainly,  had  not  already  the  means  of  a 
better  training  for  its  children,  before  the  State  inter- 
fered. This  class,  certainly,  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  by  its  own  efforts  a  better  training  for  its 
children,  if  the  State  had  not  interfered.  Through 
the  interference  of  the  State,  this  class  enjoys  better 
schools  for  its  children,  not  than  the  great  and  rich 
enjoy,  (that  is  not  the  question,)  but  than  the  same 
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class  enjoys  in  any  country  where  the  State  has  not 
interfered  to  found  them.  The  Lyceums  may  not  be  so 
good  as  Eton  or  Harrow ;  but  they  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  a  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy. 

The  aristocratic  classes  in  England  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  Eton  and 
Harrow  ;  the  State  is  not  likely  to  do  better  for  them  ; 
nay,  the  superior  confidence,  spirit,  and  style,  en- 
gendered by  a  training  in  the  great  public  schools, 
constitute  for  these  classes  a  real  privilege,  a  real 
engine  of  command,  which  they  might,  if  they  were' 
selfish,  be  sorry  to  lose  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
great  enough  to  beget  a  like  spirit  in  the  classes  below 
them.  But  the  middle  classes  in  England  have  every 
reason  not  to  rest  content  with  their  private  schools ; 
the  State  can  do  a  great  deal  better  for  them ;  by 
giving  to  schools  for  these  classes  a  public  character, 
it  can  bring  the  instruction  in  them  under  a  criticism 
which  the  knowledge  of  these  classes  is  not  in  itself  at 
present  able  to  supply ;  by  giving  to  them  a  national 
character,  it  can  confer  on  them  a  greatness  and  a 
noble  spirit,  which  the  tone  of  these  classes  is  not  in 
itself  at  present  adequate  to  impart.  Such  schools 
would  soon  prove  notable  competitors  with  the  exist- 
ing public  schools :  they  would  do  these  a  great  service 
by  stimulating  them,  and  making  them  look  into  their 
own  weak  points  more  closely  :  economical,  because 
with  charges  uniform  and  under  severe  revision,  they 
would  do  a  great  service  to  that  large  body  of  persons, 
who,  at  present,  seeing  that  on  the  whole  the  best 
secondary  instruction  to  be  found  is  that  of  the  exist- 
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ing  public  schools,  obtain  it  for  their  children  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  although  they  can  ill  afford  it,  and 
although  its  cost  is  certainly  exorbitant.  Thus  the 
middle  classes  might,  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  better 
their  instruction,  while  still  keeping  its  cost  moderate. 
This  in  itself  would  be  a  gain ;  but  this  gain  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  acquiring  the  sense 
of  belonging  to  great  and.  honourable  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  breathing  in  their  youth  the  air  of  the 
best  culture  of  their  nation.  This  sense  would  be  an 
educational  influence  for  them  of  the  highest  value ; 
it  would  really  augment  their  self-respect  and  moral 
force ;  it  would  truly  fuse  them  with  the  class  above, 
and  tend  to  bring  about  for  them  the  equality  which 
they  desire. 

So  it  is  not  State-action  in  itself  which  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  a  nation  ought  to  deprecate  ;  it  is 
State-action  exercised  by  a  hostile  class,  and  for  their 
oppression.  From  a  State-action  reasonably,  equitably, 
and  nationally  exercised,  they  may  derive  great  benefit ; 
greater,  by  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  things,  than 
can  be  derived  from  this  source  by  the  class  above 
them.  For  the  middle  or  lower  classes  to  obstruct 
such  a  State-action,  to  repel  its  benefits,  is  to  play  the 
game  of  their  enemies,  and  to  prolong  for  themselves 
a  condition  of  real  inferiority. 

This,  I  know,  is  rather  dangerous  ground  to  tread 
upon.  The  great  middle  classes  of  this  country  are 
conscious  of  no  weakness,  no  inferiority ;  they  do  not 
want  any  one  to  provide  anything  for  them ;  such  as 
they  are,  they  believe  that  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
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of  England  are  their  work,  and  that  the  future  belongs 
to  them.  No  one  admires  them  more  than  I  do ;  but 
those  who  admire  them  most,  and  who  most  believe  in 
their  capabilities,  can  render  them  no  better  service 
than  by  pointing  out  in  what  they  underrate  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  how  their  deficiencies,  if  unremedied,  may 
impair  their  future.  They  want  culture  and  dignity ; 
they  want  ideas.  Aristocracy  has  culture  and  dignity: 
democracy  has  readiness  for  new  ideas,  and  ardour  for 
the  ideas  it  possesses :  of  these,  our  middle  class  has 
the  last  only,  ardour  for  the  ideas  it  already  possesses. 
It  believes  ardently  in  liberty,  it  believes  ardently  in 
industry ;  and,  by  its  zealous  belief  in  these  two  ideas, 
it  has  accomplished  great  things.  What  it  has  accom- 
plished by  its  belief  in  industry  is  patent  to  all  the 
world.  The  liberties  of  England  are  less  its  exclusive 
work  than  it  supposes ;  for  these,  aristocracy  has 
achieved  at  least  as  much  ;  but  of  one  inestimable 
part  of  liberty,  liberty  of  thought,  it  has  been  (without 
precisely  intending  it)  the  principal  champion.  The 
intellectual  action  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the 
nation  has  been  insignificant ;  its  social  action  has  been 
great  and  useful.  The  social  action  of  Protestant  Dis- 
sent, that  genuine  product  of  the  English  middle  class, 
has  been  insignificant ;  its  positive  intellectual  action 
has  been  insignificant ;  its  negative  intellectual  action — 
in  so  far  as  by  strenuously  maintaining  for  itself,  against 
persecution,  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  free 
opinion,  it  at  the  same  time  maintained  and  established 
this  right  as  a  universal  principle — has  been  invaluable. 
But  the  actual  results  of  this  negative  intellectual  service 
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rendered  by  Protestant  Dissent — by  the  middle  class — 
to  the  whole  community,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
must  not  be  taken  for  something  which  they  are  not. 
It  is  a  very  great  thing  to  be  able  to  think  as  you  like  ; 
but,  after  all,  an  important  question  remains — what  you 
think.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  secure  a  free  stage  and  no 
favour  ;  but,  after  all,  the  part  which  you  play  on  that 
stage  will  have  to  be  criticised.  Now,  all  the  liberty 
and  industry  in  the  world  will  not  ensure  two  things  ; 
a  high  reason  and  a  fine  culture.  They  may  favour 
them,  but  they  will  not  of  themselves  produce  them  : 
they  may  exist  without  them.  But  it  is  by  the  appear- 
ance of  these  two  things,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  that  it  becomes  something  more  than 
an  independent,  an  energetic,  a  successful  nation — that 
it  becomes  a  great  nation. 

In  modern  epochs,  the  part  of  a  high  reason,  of 
ideas,  acquires  constantly  increasing  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  world's  affairs.  A  fine  culture  is  the 
complement  of  a  high  reason,  and  it  is  in  the  con- 
junction of  both  with  character,  with  energy,  that 
the  ideal  for  men  and  nations  is  placed.  It  is 
common  to  hear  remarks  on  the  frequent  divorce 
between  culture  and  character,  and  to  infer  from  this 
that  culture  is  a  mere  varnish,  and  that  character  only 
deserves  any  serious  attention.  No  error  can  be  more 
fatal:  culture  without  character  is,  no  doubt,  something- 
frivolous,  vain,  and  weak,  but  character  without  culture 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  something  raw,  blind,  and 
dangerous :  the  most  interesting,  the  most  truly  glorious 
peoples,  are  those  in  which  the  alliance  of  the  two  has 
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been  effected  most  successfully,  and  its  result  spread 
most  widely.  This  is  why  the  spectacle  of  ancient 
Athens  has  such  profound  interest  for  a  rational  man ; 
that  it  is  the  spectacle  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  It  is 
not  an  aristocracy  leavening  with  its  own  high  spirit  the 
multitude  which  it  wields,  but  leaving  it  the  unformed 
multitude  still ;  it  is  not  a  democracy,  acute  and  ener- 
getic, but  tasteless,  narrow-minded,  and  ignoble  ;  it  is 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  their  humanity  that  these  classes  have  yet 
reached.  It  was  the  many  who  relished  those  arts, 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  those  monuments ; 
in  the  conversations  recorded  by  Plato,  or  by  the 
matter-of-fact  Xenophon,  which  for  the  free  yet  refined 
discussion  of  ideas  have  set  the  tone  for  the  whole 
cultivated  world,  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of  Athens 
mingle  as  speakers.  For  any  one  but  a  pedant,  this 
is  why  a  handful  of  Athenians  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  are  more  interesting  than  the  millions  of  most 
nations  our  contemporaries.  Surely,  if  they  knew 
this,  those  friends  of  progress,  who  have  confidently 
pronounced  the  remains  of  the  ancient  world  so  much 
lumber,  and  a  classical  education  an  aristocratic  imper- 
tinence, might  be  inclined  to  reconsider  their  sentence. 
The  course  taken  in  the  next  fifty  years  by  the 
middle  classes  of  this  nation,  will  probably  give  a 
decisive  turn  to  its  history.  If  they  will  not  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  State  for  their  own  elevation,  if  they  go 
on  exaggerating  their  spirit  of  individualism,  if  they 
persist  in  their  jealousy  of  all  governmental  action,  if 
they  cannot  learn  that  the  antipathies  and  the  Shib- 
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boleths    of  a  past  age  are  now  an  anachronism   for 
them — that  will  not  prevent  them,  probably,  from  get- 
ting the  rule  of  their  country  for  a  season,  but  they 
will  certainly  Americanise  it.     They  will  rule  it  by 
their  energy,  but  they  will  deteriorate  it  by  their  low 
ideals  and  want  of  culture.     In   the  decline  of  the 
aristocratical  element,  which  in  some  sort  supplied  an 
ideal  to  ennoble  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  to  keep  it 
together,  there  will  be  no  other  element  present   to 
perform  this  service.     It  is  in  itself  a  serious  calamity 
for  a  nation  that  its  tone  of  feeling  and  grandeur  of 
spirit  should  be  lowered  or  dulled :  but  the  calamity 
appears  far  more  serious  still,  when  we  consider  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  high  tone  of  feeling  supplies  a 
principle  of  cohesion  by  which  a  nation  is  kept  united ; 
that  without  this,  not  only  its  nobleness  is  endangered, 
but   its   unity.      Another   consideration   is,   that    the 
middle  classes,  remaining  as-  they  are  now,  with  their 
narrow  and  somewhat  harsh  and   unattractive  spirit 
and  culture,  will  almost  certainly  fail   to   mould   or 
assimilate  the  masses  below  them,  whose  sympathies  are 
at  the  present  moment  actually  wider  and  more  liberal 
than  theirs.     They  arrive,  these  masses,  eager  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  world,  to  gain   a  more  vivid 
sense  of  their  own   life  and  activity  :    in  this  their 
irrepressible  development,  their  natural  educators  and 
initiators  are  those  immediately  above  them,  the  middle 
classes.     If  these  classes  cannot  win  their  sympathy  or 
give  them  their  direction,  society  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  anarchy. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  force  I  can,  I  wish  to  urge 
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upon  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  both  that  they 
might  be  very  greatly  profited  by  the  action  of  the 
State,  and  also  that  they  are  continuing  their  opposi- 
,  tion  to  such  action  out  of  an  unfounded  fear.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  say,  that  the  middle  class  has  the 
right,  in  admitting  the  action  of  Government,  to  make 
the  condition  that  this  Government  shall  be  one  of  its 
own  adoption,  one  that  it  can  trust.  To  ensure  this 
is  now  in  its  own  power.  If  it  does  not  now  ensure 
this,  it  ought  tp  do  so,  it  has  the  means  of  doing  so. 
Two  centuries  ago  it  had  not;  now  it  has.  Having 
this  security,  let  it  now  show  itself  jealous  to  keep  the 
action  of  the  State  equitable  and  rational,  rather  than 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  State  altogether.  If  the 
State  acts  amiss,  let  it  check  it ;  but  let  it  no  longer 
take  for  granted  that  the  State  cannot  possibly  act 
usefully. 

The  State  —  but  what  is  the  State  ?  cry  many. 
Speculations  on  the  idea  of  a  State  abound,  but  these 
do  not  satisfy  them ;  of  that  which  is  to  have  practical 
effect  and  power  they  require  a  plain  account.  The 
full  force  of  the  term,  the  State,  as  the  full  force  of 
any  other  important  tenn,  no  one  will  master  without 
going  a  little  deeply,  without  resolutely  entering  the 
world  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  possible  to  give  in  very  plain 
language  an  account  of  it  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  State  is  the  representative  acting-power 
of  the  nation ;  the  action  of  the  State  is  the  represen- 
tative action  of  the  nation.  Nominally  emanating 
from  the  Crown,  as  the  ideal  unity  in  which  the  nation 
concentrates  itself,  this  action,  by  the  constitution  of 
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our  country,  really  emanates  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  common  to  hear  the  depreciators  of 
State-action  run  through  a  string  of  Ministers'  names, 
and  then  say  :  "  Here  is  really  your  State ;  would  you 
accept  the  action  of  these  men  as  your  own  represen- 
tative action?  in  what  respect  is  then1  judgment  on 
national  affairs  likely  to  be  any  better  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  'T  In  the  first  place  I  answer :  —  Even 
supposing  them  to  be  originally  no  better  or  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have  two  great  ad- 
vantages from  their  position ;  access  to  almost  bound- 
less means  of  information,  and  the  enlargement  of 
mind  which  the  habit  of  dealing  with  great  affairs 
tends  -to  produce.  Their  position  itself,  therefore,  if 
they  are  men  of  only  average  honesty  and  capacity, 
tends  to  give  them  a  fitness  for  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  superior  to  that  of  other  men  of  equal  honesty 
and  capacity  who  are  not  in  the  same  position.  This 
fitness  may  be  yet  further  increased  by  treating  them 
as  persons  on  whom,  indeed,  a  very  grave  responsibility 
has  fallen,  and  from  whom  very  much  will  be  ex- 
pected ;  nothing  less  than  the  representing,  each  in  his 
own  department,  the  collective  energy  and  intelligence 
of  his  nation.  By  treating  them  as  men  on  whom  all 
this  devolves  to  do,  to  their  honour  if  they  do  it  well, 
to  their  shame  if  they  do  it  ill,  one  probably  augments 
their  faculty  of  well-doing ;  as  it  is  excellently  said : 
"  To  treat  men  as  if  they  were  better  than  they  are,  is 
the  surest  way  to  make  them  better  than  they  are." 
But  to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  been  shuffled  into 
their  places  by  a  lucky  accident,  were  most  likely  soon 
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to  be  shuffled  out  of  them  again,  and  meanwhile  ought 
to  magnify  themselves  and  their  office  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  to  treat  them  as  if  they  and  their  functions  could 
without  much  inconvenience  be  quite  dispensed  with,  and 
they  ought  perpetually  to  be  admiring  their  own  incon- 
ceivable good  fortune  in  being  permitted  to  discharge 
them  ; — this  is  the  way  to  paralyse  all  high  effort  in  the 
executive  government,  to  extinguish  all  lofty  sense  of 
responsibility ;  to  make  its  members  either  merely 
solicitous  for  the  gross  advantages,  the  emolument  and 
self-importance,  wluch  they  derive  from  their  offices, 
or  else  timid,  apologetic,  and  self-mistrustful  in  filling 
them ;  in  either  case,  formal  and  inefficient. 

But  in  the  second  place  I  answer : — If  the  executive 
government  is  really  in  the  hands  of  men  no  wiser 
than  the  bulk  of  mankind,  of  men  whose  action  an  in- 
telligent man  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  action,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  nation  itself,  which,  not  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  despot  or  an  oligarchy,  being  free  to  con- 
trol the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  sum  up  and  con- 
centrate its  action,  controls  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  allows  to  be  chosen  agents  so  little  in  its  confidence, 
or  so  mediocre,  or  so  incompetent,  that  it  thinks  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  reduce  their  action  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  nullity.  Hesitating,  blundering, 
unintelligent,  inefficacious,  the  action  of  the  State  may 
be ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  collective  action  of  the 
nation  itself,  and  the  nation  is  responsible  for  it ;  it  is 
its  own  action  which  it  suffers  to  be  thus  unsatisfac- 
tory. Nothing  can  free  it  from  this  responsibility.  The 
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conduct  of  its  affairs  is  in  its  own  power.  To  carry 
on  into  its  executive  proceedings  the  indecision,  con- 
flict, and  discordance  of  its  deliberative  proceedings, 
may  be  a  natural  defect  of  a  free  nation,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  defect ;  it  is  a  dangerous  error  to  call  it,  as 
some  do,  a  perfection.  The  want  of  concert,  reason, 
and  organisation  in  the  State,  is  the  want  of  concert, 
reason,  and  organisation  in  the  collective  nation. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  collective  action  is  more  effi- 
cacious than  isolated  individual  efforts,  a  nation  having 
great  and  complicated  matters  to  deal  with  must  greatly 
gain  by  employing  the  action  of  the  State.  Only,  the 
State-power  which  it  employs  should  be  a  power  which 
really  represents  its  best  self,  and  whose  action  its  in- 
telligence and  justice  can  heartily  avow  and  adopt; 
not  a  power  which  reflects  its  inferior  self,  and  of  whose 
action,  as  of  its  own  second-rate  action,  it  has  perpe- 
tually to  be  ashamed.  To  offer  a  worthy  initiative,  and 
to  set  a  standard  of  rational  and  equitable  action — this 
is  what  the  nation  should  expect  of  the  State ;  and 
the  more  the  State  fulfils  this  expectation,  the  more 
will  it  be  accepted  in  practice  for  what  in  idea  it  must 
always  be.  People  will  not  then  ask  the  State,  what 
title  it  has  to  commend  or  reward  genius  and  merit, 
since  commendation  and  reward  imply  an  attitude  of 
superiority :  for  it  will  then  be  felt  that  the  State 
truly  acts  for  the  English  nation ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  English  nation  is  greater  than  the  genius  of  any 
individual,  greater  even  than  Shakspeare's  genius,  for 
it  includes  the  genius  of  Newton  also. 

I  will  not  deny  that  to  give  a  more  prominent  part 
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to  the  State  would  be  a  considerable  change  in  this 
country ;  that  maxims  once  very  sound,  and  habits  once 
very  salutary,  may  be  appealed  to  against  it.  The  sole 
question  is,  whether  those  maxims  and  habits  are  sound 
and  salutary  at  this  moment.  A  far  graver  and  more 
difficult  change,  because  a  change  at  variance  with 
maxims  far  less  sound  and  habits  far  less  salutary,  —  to 
reduce  the  all-effacing  prominence  of  the  State,  to  give 
a  more  prominent  part  to  the  individual,  —  is  impe- 
riously presenting  itself  to  other  countries.  Both  are  the 
suggestions  of  one  irresistible  force,  which  is  gradually 
making  its  way  everywhere,  removing  old  conditions 
and  imposing  new,  altering  long-fixed  habits,  under- 
mining venerable  institutions,  even  modifying  national 
character — the  modern  spirit. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  drawing  on  towards  great 
changes ;  and  for  all  nations  the  one  thing  needful  is 
to  discern  clearly  their  own  condition,  in  order  to 
know  in  what  particular  way  they  themselves  may 
best  meet  them.  Openness  and  flexibility  of  mind  are 
at  such  a  time  the  first  of  virtues.  Be  ye  perfect, 
said  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  /  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended,  said  its  greatest  Apostle.  Per- 
fection will  never  be  reached ;  but  to  recognise  a 
period  of  transformation  when  it  comes,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  honestly  and  rationally  to  its  laws,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  which  men  and 
nations  are  capable.  No  habits  or  attachments  should 
prevent  their  trying  to  do  this;  nor  indeed,  in  the 
long  run,  can  they.  Human  thought,  which  made  all 
institutions,  inevitably  saps  them,  resting  only  in  that 
which  is  absolute  and  eternal. 
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OBJECTS   AND    MEANS    OF   INQUIRY. 

HAVING  been  entrusted  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  England,  with  the  charge  of  reporting  to  them  on 
the  systems  of  popular  education  in  use  in  France, 
Holland,  and  the  French  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  I 
proceeded  to  Paris  on  the  15th  of  March,  1859. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Earl  Cowley,  to 
whom  my  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the 
prompt  kindness  with  which  he  gave  me  his  assistance 
on  every  occasion  when  I  appealed  to  him  for  it, 
introduced  me  to  M.  Eouland,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  furnished  me  with  all  facilities  for 
prosecuting  my  inquiry.  Not  only  did  M.  Eouland 
obligingly  place  at  my  disposal  the  aid,  in  Paris,  of 
those  officers  of  his  department  who  could  best  guide 
me,  but  he  also  supplied  me  with  letters  to  the  Prefects 
and  Eectors,  by  which  I  was  enabled,  after  leaving 
Paris,  to  extend  my  researches  to  the  provinces,  and 
to  visit  schools  in  every  part  of  France. 
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From  every  functionary  of  the  French  Government 
with  whom  I  was  placed  in  relation,  I  experienced 
uniform  courtesy,  attention,  and  assistance.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  them  all ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention 
by  name  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  constantly,  and  to  whom  my  obligations  are 
unbounded — M.  Magin  and  M.  Eapet. 

M.  Magin,  now  Inspector-General  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  formerly  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Nancy, 
the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  best  educated  districts 
in  France,  has  peculiar  qualifications,  in  his  wide  expe- 
rience, his  thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  system  of 
French  education,  his  perfect  disinterestedness,  and  his 
singular  clearness  of  judgment,  for  guiding  an  inquirer 
charged  with  such  an  errand  as  mine.  If  I  have  not 
wholly  failed  in  finding  my  way  through  the  compli- 
cated general  question  which  in  France  I  had  to  study, 
it  is  M.  Magin  whom  I  have  had,  almost  always,  to 
thank  for  my  clue. 

Recommended  by  Lord  Granville's  kindness  to  the 
notice  of  M.  Guizot,  (whose  service  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  is  one  of  his  many  distinctions), 
I  was  introduced  by  M.  Guizot  to  a  Primary  Inspector, 
who  was,  he  said,  of  all  men  the  best  qualified  to 
inform  me  respecting  the  French  schools  and  the  prac- 
tical working  of  their  system — M.  Rapet.  This  testi- 
mony borne  by  M.  Guizot  to  M.  Rapet's  excellence 
I  soon  found  that  every  other  voice — official  and 
unofficial,  clerical  and  lay — cordially  confirmed.  In- 
deed, I  could  not  but  be  astonished  to  find  one,  whom 
all  thus  united  hi  deservedly  praising,  placed  in  the 
official  hierarchy  of  public  instruction  so  far  below  his 
merits.  M.  Rapet's  guidance  and  information  were 
invaluable  to  me  in  prosecuting  my  visits  to  schools. 
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I  afterwards  visited  Holland  and  the  French  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  these  countries,  also,  I  received 
every  assistance,  both  from  the  British  Legation  and 
from  the  officers  of  Government.  But  the  time  which 
I  was  able  to  pass  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  was  very 
limited;  it  was  to  France  that  I  principally  directed 
my  attention.  M.  Cousin's  report  on  Public  Instruction 
in  Holland  is  in  every  one's  hands ;  the  state  of  things 
which  it  describes  is  to  this  day  little  changed.  In 
Switzerland,  the  German  Cantons,  the  Cantons  most 
interesting  to  the  student  of  public  education,  (Canton 
Aargau  is  said  to  possess  the  best  primary  schools  in 
Europe),  were  beyond  the  province  assigned  to  me  by 
my  instructions.  Even  had  they  fallen  within  it,  I 
should  have  hesitated,  though  their  schools  are  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  the  French  schools,  to  shorten 
my  inquiry  in  France  in  order  to  visit  them. 

The  day  has  gone  by,  when  .the  actual  mechanism  of 
primary  schools  formed  the  principal  object  of  inquiries 
upon  public  education.  Eival  school-methods  have 
fought  their  fight;  and  at  the  present  day  we  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  think  that  we  know  pretty  well 
in  what  good  school-keeping  consists.  It  was  not  to 
arbitrate  between  the  monitorial  and  simultaneous 
systems,  or  to  give  the  palm  to  the  best  plan  for  fitting 
and  furnishing  schools,  that  the  Education  Commission 
was  appointed.  That  appetite  for  school-details  must 
indeed  be  voracious,  which  at  the  present  day  can 
make  its  possessor  forget,  in  the  spectacle  of  highly 
perfected  schools,  that  the  vital  question  is  no  longer 
the  perfection  of  elementary  schools,  but  their  creation ; 
their  creation,  and  upon  what  scale  this  is  accomplished, 
and  under  what  conditions. 

France  is  a  country,  in  population,  in  extent,  in  re- 
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sources,  not  ill-matched  with  our  own  country.  In 
France,  therefore,  the  problem  of  popular  education  is 
presented  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  to  ourselves. 
How  is  it  solved  ?  What  does  this  great  agent  of 
popular  education  do  for  this  great  French  people, 
so  like  to  us  in  its  numbers,  so  like  to  us  in  its  power, 
so  like  to  us  in  its  difficulties  ?  This  question,  I  con- 
fess, had  invincible  attractions  for  me.  Moreover,  while 
the  popular  education  of  Holland  and  Germany  has  had 
its  historians,  that  of  France  has  hitherto  remained 
undescribed.* 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  France ;  and  my  notices  of 
primary  instruction  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  will  be 
but  supplementary. 

*  I  speak  of  special  works,  composed  in  the  English  language,  or 
of  which  English  translations  exist.  But  for  general  works  noticing 
French  education  along  with  that  of  other  countries,  see  Mr.  Kay's 
interesting  book,  The  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Eu- 
rope, London,  1846  ;  and  also  National  Education  in  Europe,  by 
Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut ; 
Hartford,  U.  S.,  1854. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

ORGANISATION  OF  MODERN  FRANCE. 

FKANCE  contains,  according  to  the  last  census,  a  popu- 
lation of  36,039,364  inhabitants.  Its  86  departments 
have,  for  administrative  purposes,  a  division  which  it 
will  often  be  necessary,  in  reading  what  follows,  to  bear 
in  mind.  Each  department  is  divided  into  arrondisse- 
ments ;  each  arrondissement  is  subdivided  into  cantons 
and  communes.  There  are  363  arrondissements  in 
France,  2850  cantons,  36,826  communes.  The  de- 
partment, the  arrondissement,  and  the  commune  have 
each  a  special  civil  administration.  At  the  head  of  the 
department  is  the  prefect,  assisted  by  a  "prefect's 
council "  (conseil  de  prefecture),  a  judicial  body  charged 
with  the  settlement  of  legal  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  department ;  and  by  an  elective 
council-general,  a  deliberative  body  which  assigns  to  the 
several  arrondissements  the  share  to  be  contributed  by 
each  to  the  State-taxation  of  the  department,  and  votes 
the  funds  employed  by  the  departmental  executive. 
At  the  head  of  the  arrondissement  is  the  sub-prefect, 
assisted  by  another  deliberative  body,  the  conseil  d 'arron- 
dissement, which  performs  for  the  communes  and  the 
arrondissements  the  same  functions  which  the  council- 
general  performs  for  the  arrondissements  and  the  de- 
partment. Lastly,  at  the  head  of  the  commune  is  the 
mayor,  assisted  by  a  third  deliberative  body,  the  muni- 
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cipal  council.  The  representatives  of  the  executive 
power  in  each  of  the  three  stages  of  this  hierarchy — 
the  prefects,  the  sub-prefects,  and  the  mayors — are 
nominated  by  the  central  executive  power,  the  State ; 
the  deliberative  and  tax-voting  assemblies  are  elected 
by  the  tax-paying  bodies  whom  they  respectively 
represent.*  This  organisation  was  established  in  1800, 
under  the  government  of  the  First  Consul. 

The  mayors  and  the  municipal  councils  in  France, 
(with  whom  popular  education  is  chiefly  concerned), 
form  a  machinery  for  local  self-government  which  we  do 
not  possess.  The  commune  does  not  correspond  to  our 
parish,  (a  word  still  used  in  France,  but  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical term  only,)  because  the  commune,  even  in  the 
largest  French  town,  is  but  one,  while  the  parishes  in 
most  English  towns  of  importance  are  many.  But  if 
we  imagine  every  English  borough  retaining  its  unity  of 
municipal  organisation,  and  this  organisation  extended 
to  every  town  not  a  borough,  and  above  all  to  every 
country  parish  ;  if  we  imagine,  in  every  small  town,  in 
every  considerable  village  of  England,  an  elective  local 
council,  answerable  for  the  police,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion, the  roads,  the  public  buildings,  the  public  schools 
of  their  locality,  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  municipal  organisation  which  actually 
exists  in  France. 

Three  forms  of  religious  worship  are  recognised  by 
the  law :  the  Eoman  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  prefect  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  any  municipal  council  of  his  department,  and  to  replace  it 
by  a  municipal  commission  of  his  own  naming.  At  Paris  and  in  all 
the  great  towns  this  has  been  done ;  but  it  is,  also,  often  done  in  the 
country.  About  2000  municipal  councils  have  been  thus  dissolved 
since  1851. 
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the  Jewish.*  The  ministers  of  these  three  communions 
are  alike  salaried  by  the  State.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  is  truly,  as  designated  in  the  Concordat,  (the 
instrument  which  fixes  the  modern  legal  constitution  of 
the  French  Church),  "  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  people."  It  is  professed  by 
more  than  thirteen-fifteenths  of  the  population.  There 
are  about  five  millionsf  of  Protestants,  divided  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  communions.  The  Cal- 
vinists  are  the  more  numerous,  having  510  salaried 
ministers,  while  the  Lutherans  have  but  255.  The 
Jews  are  in  number  about  70,000. 

*  In  France  always  called  Israelite,  the  terms  Jew,  Jewish,  being 
considered  somewhat  opprobrious. 

j-  I  quote  from  the  latest  information,  a  work  by  M.  Magin, 
Cours  de  Geographic  Moderne,  Paris,  1858,  authorised  by  the 
French  Government  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  But  on  this  subject 
of  the  numbers  of  the  French  Protestants  there  is  the  most  astonishing 
diversity  of  assertion.  The  lowest  estimate  which  I  have  seen  puts 
them  at  one  million  ;  the  highest  at  six  millions. 
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POPULAR   EDUCATION    IN   FRANCE   BEFORE   THE   REVOLUTION. 

Lv  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Christian  Church » 
has  from  the  earliest  times  recognised  the  duty,  and 
asserted  the  right,  of  organising  and  controlling  public 
education.  Besides  the  monastery-schools,  besides  the 
ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  schools,  the  church  professed 
the  obligation  to  provide  schools  of  a  humbler  order, 
schools  for  the  poor  laity,  les  pauvres  la'iques.  The 
capitularies  of  Theodulf,  appointed  bishop  of  Orleans 
by  Charlemagne,  direct  his  clergy  to  open,  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  his  diocese,  schools  where  the  children 
of  the  faithful  might  receive,  free  of  cost,  the  elements 
of  instruction.*  From  the  fourth  century  to  the  six- 
teenth, canons  and  decrees  enjoined  even  the  village 
priest  to  collect  at  the  ecclesiastical  dwelling  (pasto- 
phorium)  a  certain  number  of  readers,  and  to  train 
them  to  the  study  of  letters  as  well  as  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  altar.  The  Lateran  Council  of  1179  gave 
injunctions,  renewed  by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215, 
that  a  prebend  in  every  cathedral  should  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  preceptor  charged  to  instruct, 
without  fee,  the  young.  This  instruction,  like  that  of 
the  higher  schools,  was  under  the  superintendence  of 

*  See  p.  90  of  Histoire  de  T  Instruction  Publique  en  Europe,  et 
principalement  en  France,  par  Vallet  de  Viriville,  professeur  auxi- 
liaire  a  l'£cole  des  Chartes,  4  to,  Paris,  1849  ;  a  work  to  which,  both 
here  and  in  what  follows,  I  am  much  indebted. 
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an  ecclesiastical  functionary  delegated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  bishop.  He  bore  the  title  of  ecolatre,  or  master 
of  the  schools,  and  generally  filled  at  the  same  time  the 
office  of  chantre,  or  master  of  the  choir. 

But,  if  the  Church  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  of  go- 
verning public  education,  the  State,  in  France,  arrogated 
it  yet  more  imperiously.  This  power,  which,  though 
maintaining  Roman  Catholicism,  opposed  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachment  the  Propositions  of  Bossuet  in  1682,  the 
Organic  Articles  of  the  Concordat  in  1802,  inherits  from 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  has  never  ceased  to  put  in 
practice,  the  loftiest  idea  of  State  attributions  and  State 
authority.  It  has  maintained  this  idea  against  the 
Pope ;  it  has  maintained  it  against  its  own  subjects. 
Charlemagne  assumed  the  right  of  subjecting  his 
bishops  to  his  own  examination,  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that,  amid  the  distractions  of  their  benefices, 
they  had  not  let  their  learning  grow  rusty.  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  his  Statutes  of  Reformation  for  the  University 
of  Paris,  issued  in  1598,  takes  it  upon  him  to  ordain, 
that  no  boy  who  has  passed  the  age  of  nine  years  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  educated  at  home.*  Napoleon, 
after  establishing  his  University,  decrees,  that  after  a 
certain  day  every  educational  establishment  in  France 
which  is  not  provided  with  an  express  authorisation 
from  his  Grand-Master,  shall  cease  to  exist,  f  The 
French  State  may  refuse  to  concede  to  the  Church  the 
control  of  public  instruction,  but  it  agrees  with  the 
Church  in  holding  that  public  instruction  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  authorised  body.  Collegia  illicita 
dissolvantur,  said  the  Roman  law ;  unauthorised  asso- 

*  Art.  4.     "  Nullus  in  privatis  rodibus  pueros,  qui  nonum  annum 
excesserint,  instituat  et  doceat." 
f  Decree  of  11  September  1808. 
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ciations  are  to  be  dissolved.  The  greatest  of  French 
jurists,  the  friend  of  Pascal*,  enforces  the  same  maxim  : 
"  The  first  rule  for  all  associations,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
they  be  established  for  some  public  advantage  and  by 
the  order  or  permission  of  the  Sovereign ;  for  all  assem- 
blages of  more  than  one  or  two  persons  without  this 
order  or  permission  would  be  unlawful."  "  Every  one 
knows,"  says  another  great  lawyerf,  "  that  no  assembly 
of  persons  may  take  place  in  the  realm  unless  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  Sovereign."  Finally,  the  same 
principle  is  consecrated  by  the  existing  law  of  France, 
by  the  Penal  Code  J,  which  declares  that  "  no  associa- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  persons,  whose  object  shall 
be  to  assemble  daily  or  at  certain  fixed  times  in  order 
to  occupy  themselves  with  religious,  literary,  political, 
or  other  matters,  may  be  formed  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government,  and  under  such  conditions  as  it 
shall  please  the  public  authorities  to  impose."  Theo- 
cracy in  France,  with  M.  de  Bonald  for  its  organ  §, 
may  desire  to  intrust  education  to  a  clerical  corpora- 
tion ;  modern  society  in  France,  with  the  first  Napoleon 
for  its  organ,  may  desire  to  intrust  it  to  a  lay  corpora- 
tion ;  but  both  are  agreed  not  to  intrust  it  to  itself. 
Liberty  of  instruction,  such  as  we  conceive  it,  appears 
in  French  legislation  once,  and  once  only ;  it  appears 
there  in  1793,  under  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

The   high   Roman  and  Imperial  theory  as  to  the 

*  Domat,  the  author  of  Les  Lois  civiles  dans  leur  Ordre  naturel. 
He  died  in  1696. 

f  Rosseau  de  Lacombe,  author  of  the  Recueil  de  Jurisprudence 
civile,  and  of  the  Recueil  de  Jurisprudence  canonique.  He  died  in 
1749. 

J  Code  Penal,  art.  291. 

§  See  his  Theorie  du  Pouvoir  politique  et  rehgieux,  published  in 
1796. 
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duties  and  powers  of  the  State  has  never  obtained  in 
England.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  to  introduce  it ; 
but  it  is  also  vain,  in  a  country  where  this  theory  is 
powerless,  to  waste  time  in  decrying  it.  I  believe,  as 
every  Englishman  believes,  that  over-government  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous ;  that  the  State  cannot  safely 
be  trusted  to  undertake  everything,  to  superintend 
everywhere.  But,  having  once  made  this  profession 
of  faith,  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  perpetually  repeating  it,  some  incon- 
veniences of  under-government;  to  call  attention  to 
certain  important  particulars,  in  which,  within  the 
domain  of  a  single  great  question,  that  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  direct  action  of  the  State  has  produced 
salutary  and  enviable  results. 

'From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  institu- 
tions founded  for  popular  instruction  bore  little  or  no 
fruit,  because  instruction  in  Europe  was  up  to  that  time 
nearly  confined  to  one  class  of  society,  the  clergy. 
From  the  very  earliest  times,  indeed,  a  simple  shepherd 
boy,  like  Saint  Patroclus  of  Berry,  might  enter  a 
monastery-school  and  become  one  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  epoch  ;  but  it  was  on  condition  of  embracing  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  The  urban  and  rural  free 
schools,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  served 
chiefly  to  train  boys  designed  for  the  service  of  the 
choir,  like  the  schools  for  choristers  which  still  survive ; 
or,  like  the  lesser  seminaries,  of  which  they  were  pro- 
bably the  germ,  to  give  the  first  teaching  to  boys  de- 
signed for  the  ministry.  The  collectors  of  autographs, 
in  their  quest  of  the  handwriting  of  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  do  not  mount  beyond  the  four- 
teenth century,  because  up  to  that  time  even  great 
personages  seldom  knew  how  to  write.  When  such 
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was  the  school-learning  of  the  rich  and  noble,  it  may 
be  imagined  what  was  that  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  It 
was  confined  to  a  little  instruction  in  the  catechism 
and  the  rudiments  of  religion,  given,  where  it  was 
given  at  all,  to  the  children  of  both  sexes  alike. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  are  signs  in  the  laity 
of  France  both  of  a  growing  demand  for  school  in- 
struction and  of  a  sense  that  the  Church  inefficiently 
performed  her  duty  of  supplying  it.  In  1412,  the  in- 
habitants of  Saint  Martin  de  Villers,  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux,  founded  a  school  for  their  own  parish.  The 
bishop  complained  of  an  encroachment  on  his  privilege. 
The  new  school,  he  said,  injured  his  own  school  at 
Touque.  The  dispute  was  settled  by  the  consent  of 
the  lay  founders  of  the  new  school  to  vest  in  the  bishop 
the  appointment  of  their  teacher^  On  other  occasions 
the  dispute  was  carried  into  the  courts  of  law ;  the 
courts  of  law  upheld  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  lay  school  was  closed. 
But  while  thus  maintaining  her  school  rights,  the 
Church  failed  to  amend  her  discharge  of  her  school 
duties.*  A  canon  of  Notre-Dame,  Claude  Joly,  master 
of  the  choir  and  master  of  the  schools  in  the  metro- 
politan cathedral,  who  himself  exercised  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  superintendence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
schools  of  Paris,  and  who  has  left  an  historical  account  f 

*  The  great  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Jean  Gerson, 
(born  13G3,  died  1429),  was  in  advance  of  his  order  and  his  age  in 
his  zeal  for  popular  education,  as  in  other  matters.  In  his  re- 
tirement at  Lyons,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  himself  taught  the 
children  of  the  poor  ;  and  his  is  the  remarkable  saying,  "  The  Re- 
formation of  the  Church  must  be  commenced  with  the  young 
children." 

f  Traite  historique  des  Ecoles  episcopates  et  eccle'siastiques,  Paris, 
1G78. 
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of  them,  avows  the  obligation  of  the  Church  and  con- 
fesses her  failure.  This  confession  is  made  in  1678  ; 
not  twenty  years  later*  every  parish  in  Scotland  had 
its  school. 

It  is  well  known  how  prodigious  an  impulse  the 
Keformation  gave  in  Protestant  countries  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  primary  instruction  of  Hol- 
land, of  Scotland,  of  Protestant  Germany,  dates  from 
that  event.  In  France,  the  ferment  of  mind,  which  in 
England  and  Germany  produced  the  Ee  formation,  ex- 
isted ;  but  it  took  a  different  course.  Yet,  everywhere 
the  new  spirit  showed  solicitude  for  popular  education, 
although  it  could  not  everywhere  found  it.  In  the 
meetings  of  the  States-General  held  at  Orleans  and  at 
Blois  in  1560,  1576,  and  1588,  the  Estates  called  the 
attention  of  the  sovereign  to  the  want  of  elementary 
schools.  The  nobles  proposed  to  make  church  bene- 
fices contribute  yearly  a  certain  sum,  to  be  employed 
in  maintaining  schoolmasters  and  literate  persons  (peda- 
gogues et  gens  lettres)  in  all  towns  and  villages,  "  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  other  needful  learning,  and  in  sound  mora- 
lity." The  Third  Estate  insisted  on  the  obligation  of 
the  clergy  to  "  instruct  or  cause  to  be  instructed  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  all  good  learning,  according  to 
their  capacity,  even  from  their  earliest  years,  not  de- 
laying or  excusing  themselves  on  pretext  of  the  negligence 
of  parents  and  sponsors"  The  nobles  even  demanded 
that  "  parents  who  neglected  to  send  their  children  to 
school  should  be  subjected  to  compulsion  and  fine." 
Little  was  done,  however.  The  ordinance  of  Orleans, 
designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Estates  of  1560, 
attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  prescription  of  the 

*  In  1696. 
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Councils,  by  directing  that  in  "  every  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church  one  prebend,  or  the  revenues  of  the 
same,  should  be  permanently  devoted  to  maintain  a 
preceptor,  and  to  give  free  schooling  to  the  children  of 
the  place."  It  added  a  provision  unknown  to  Councils, 
that  this  preceptor  should  be  appointed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical and  municipal  authorities  conjointly.  In  1563, 
Charles  IX.  attempted  by  letters  patent  to  put  this 
ordinance  into  execution  at  Paris ;  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  master  of  the  schools,  resisted,  complain- 
ing that  his  privilege  was  infringed  ;  and  the  king 
gave  way. 

The  Church  owed  to  the  laity  some  compensation 
for  her  obstructiveness,  and  she  paid  her  debt  in  a 
certain  measure.  Civilisation  owes  much  to  the  great 
religious  orders  which  laboured  in  the  work  of  teaching; 
to  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Benedictines, 
the  Oratorians,  the  Jesuits.  These,  however,  busied 
themselves  with  the  education  of  the  rich ;  but  humbler 
efforts  were  not  wanting,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
poor.  A  member  of  the  severest  of  religious  commu- 
nities, a  Minim  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Paola,  the 
Pere  Barre',  founded  in  1671  an  association  of  teachers 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
association  took  the  title  of  "  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
the  Christian  and  Charitable  Schools  of  the  Child 
Jesus."  Towards  1700  the  Ursulines  and  other  sister- 
hoods, by  the  establishment  of  their  schools  for  girls, 
carried  onward  this  effort.  In  1789  the  religious  so- 
cieties engaged  in  teaching  the  poor  of  France  were 
twenty  in  number ;  but  the  religious  society  which  has 
prosecuted  this  work  most  effectually,  which  has  most 
merited  gratitude  by  its  labours  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  most  claims 
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attention  from  its  numbers  and  from  its  influence, 
is  undoubtedly  the  society  of  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools."  * 

It  dates  from  1679.  In  that  year  it  was  founded  by 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Lasalle,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Eheims  and  a  man  of  apostolic  piety  and 
zeal,  in  Eheims,  his  native  town.  He  resigned  his 
canonry  in  order  to  be  able  to  tend  his  infant  institu- 
tion more  assiduously.  He  drew  up  for  it  statutes 
which  are  a  model  of  sagacity  and  moderation,  and  by 
which  it  is  still  governed.  He  composed  for  his  schools 
a  handbook  of  method^,  of  which  later  works  on  the 
same  subject  have  little  improved  the  precepts,  while 
they  entirely  lack  the  unction.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  1688  he  established 
at  Paris  a  colony  of  his  teaching  brethren.^.  In  1705 
he  fixed  the  head-quarters  of  his  institute  in  Eouen,  at 
the  house  of  Saint  Yon,  from  which  his  community 
took  one  of  the  titles  by  which  it  long  was  familiarly 
known.  §  When  he  died  in  1719,  with  the  title  of 
Superior-General  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  his  order  was  established  in  eight  dioceses. 
In  1724,  when  the  society  received  a  bull  of  confirma- 
tion and  approbation  from  Pope  Benedict  XHL,  it 
possessed  23  houses  in  France.  In  1785,  the  number 
of  children  taught  by  the  brethren  was  reckoned  at 
30,000.  Dispersed  at  the  Eevolution,  they  were  re- 
established under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  in  1825, 

*  Institut  des  Freres  des  ficoles  Chretiennes. 

f  Conduite  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes. 

J  Freres  enseignants. 

§  The  brethren  have  gone  by  the  names  of  Freres  de  Saint  Yon, 
Freres  Ignorantins,  and  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes.  They  are 
now  almost  universally  called  by  the  latter  title. 
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during  the  Eestoration,  the  number  of  their  houses  was 
210.  In  1848  they  had  in  France  19,414  schools,  and 
taught  1,354,056  children.*  Their  central  house  is 
now  at  Paris. 

The  brethren  are  enjoined  by  their  statutes  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  boys  in  all 
things  that  pertain  to  an  honest  and  Christian  life. 
They  are  not  forbidden  to  receive  the  rich  into  their 
schools,  but  their  principal  business  is  to  be  with  the 
poor,  and  to  their  poorer  scholars  they  are  to  extend 
a  special  affection.  They  are  to  obey  a  Superior- 
General,  who,  with  two  assistants,  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  assembled  directors  of  the  principal  houses.  The 
Superior-General  is  chosen  for  life,  the  assistants  for 
ten  years.  The  separate  houses  are  to  be  governed  by 
directors,  chosen  for  three  years.  No  brother  is  to 
take  holy  orders.  Their  vows,  which  are  for  three 
years  only,  are  the  three  regular  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience,  with  another  of  stability,  and  of 
teaching  without  fee  or  reward.  Even  these  three-year 
vows  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  until  they  have 
been  members  of  the  institute  two  years,  one  of  which 
is  passed  in  the  noviciate,  the  other  in  a  school.  They 
are  always  to  go  in  company  with  others  of  their 
order ;  at  first  they  went  in  parties  of  two,  now  they 
must  be  at  least  three.  Together  with  religious  know- 
ledge they  are  to  teach  then*  scholars  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  to  have  in  each  of  their 
houses  a  store  of  school-books  and  school-material, 

*  I  quote  from  returns  supplied  by  the  Superior  of  the  brethren, 
the  Frere  Philippe,  to  M.  Vallet  de  Viriville  for  his  Histoire  de 
r Instruction  Publique  en  Europe,  and  published  in  that  work.  But 
the  above  numbers  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  hard  to  reconcile  with  those 
which,  taken  from  official  returns,  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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which  they  are  to  sell  to  their  scholars  at  the  cost 
price.  They  are  not  to  talk  or  gossip  with  their 
scholars,  or  to  hear  any  news  from  them.  They  are 
to  be  sparing  of  punishments.  The  director  of  each 
house  is  to  have  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Such  are  the  rules  to  which  this-  remarkable  asso- 
ciation owes  its  vitality.  The  pious  founder,  to  whose 
thoughts  the  misery  flowing  from  the  debasement  and 
ignorance  of  the  poor  and  working  classes  was  per- 
petually present*,  and  with  whom  its  relief  was  a 
passion,  took  every  precaution  not  to  found,  instead  of 
an  order  of  schoolmasters,  an  order  of  monks.  He 
proscribed  bodily  mortification  :  he  strictly  limited  the 
number  of  fasts  to  be  observed  by  his  brethren ;  he 
tried  to  dissuade  them  from  perpetual  vows.  "  He  was 
fearful,"  says  his  biographer,  "  to  see  his  disciples  bind 
themselves  too  hastily."  At  first  he  allowed  them  to 
engage  themselves  for  but  a  single  year ;  then  he  fixed 
three  years  as  their  term  of  service  ;  finally,  and  against 
his  will,  he  consented  to  admit  to  perpetual  vows  some 
of  the  most  fervent  among  his  followers.  The  weakness 
of  the  disciples  was  not  long  in  justifying  the  master's 
hesitation. 

A  similar  community,  established  some  years  later 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  deserves  notice,  because  in 
connection  with  its  operations  we  have  one  of  the  few 

*  He  established  his  institute,  says  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  his 
bull  of  approbation,  "  pie  considerans  innumera  quse  ex  ignorantia, 
omnium  origine  malorum,  proveniunt  scandala,  prasertim  m  illis, 
qui,  vel  egestate  oppressi,  vel  fabrili  operi  unde  vitam  elicmnt 
operam  dantes,  quarumvis  scientiarum  humanarum,  ex  defectu  aris 
impendendi,  non  solum  penitus  rudes,  sed,  quod  magis  dolendum  est, 
elementa  religionis  Christiana?  persaepe  ignorant," 

C 
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facts,  testifying  to  fruit  borne  by  popular  instruction, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  before  the  Eevolution.  In 
the  most  populous  quarter  of  Paris,  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  a  society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  had 
been  founded  under  the  title  of  "Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,"  by 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Tabourin.  In  1738,  this 
society  had  established  seventeen  schools.  The  func- 
tionary at  the  head  of  the  police  of  Paris  declared  that 
the  police  of  the  quarter  cost,  since  the  establishment 
of  these  schools,  30,000f.  less  than  it  cost  before. 

The  labours  of  these  religious  societies  were,  how- 
ever, principally  confined  to  the  towns.  To  their  dif- 
fusion through  the  rural  districts  was  opposed  the 
serious  obstacle  of  their  expensiveness — an  obstacle 
pointed  out  in  1818  by  the  Education  Minister  of  that 
day,  the  excellent  and  admirable  M.  Koyer-Collard.  * 
"  The  brethren,"  said  M.  Royer-Collard,  "  are  undoubt- 
edly highly  useful  and  highly  to  be  respected  ;  they  do 
good  service  in  the  towns :  it  would  not  be  easy  to  in- 
troduce Jicm  into  the  rural  districts,  because  they  cost  so 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  schoolmasters"  The  rule 
which  forbids  the  brethren  to  serve  in  parties  of  less 
than  three,  excellent  in  many  respects,  has  the  incon- 
venience of  rendering  difficult  their  employment  in  a 
poor  country  village  where  there  are  not  funds  for  the 

*  In  a  debate  on  a  proposal  to  exempt  the  brethren  from  military 
service.  The  whole  debate,  which  is  very  interesting,  is  to  be  found 
(copied  from  the  Moniteur)  in  M.  Ambroise  Rendu's  Essai  sur  T In- 
struction publique,  Paris,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  581.  M.  Ambroise  Rendu, 
Inspector-General  and  afterwards  Councillor  of  the  University,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 
His  son,  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  now  employed  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris,  has  jmlilishud  interesting  reports  on 
popular  education  in  Germany  and  England. 
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payment  of  three  teachers.  To  spread  instruction 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  was  out 
of  their  power ;  and  the  State  continued  to  find  this 
service  undischarged. 

The  century  which  saw  the  brotherhood  founded 
did  not  close  without  seeing  an  effort  of  the  State  to 
undertake  the  task  which  for  the  brotherhood  was  im- 
possible. But  to  this  effort  the  State  was  prompted  by 
a  spirit  wholly  unlike  to  that  which  inspired  M.  de 
Lasalle,  and  it  reaped  from  it  no  more  success  than  it 
deserved.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  persecuting  government  of  Louis  XIV.  bethought 
itself  of  the  village  schoolmaster  as  a  useful  agent  in 
its  work  of  forcible  conversion.  A  royal  edict  of 
December  13th,  1698,  gave  orders  to  take  the  children 
of  heretics  from  their  families  at  five  years  old,  in  order 
to  bring  them  up,  by  compulsion,  in  Catholic  schools. 
But  these  Catholic  schools  did  not  yet  exist.  The  edict, 
therefore,  went  on  to  provide  that  "  there  should  be 
established,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  in  every  parish  which  was  without 
them,  in  order  to  instruct  the  children  of  both  sexes 
in  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  religion  ...  in  order,  likewise,  to 
teach  reading,  and  even  writing,  to  all  who  might  need 
them."  "  TO  this  end,  it  is  our  pleasure,"  the  edict 
continues,  "  that,  in  places  where  there  are  no  other 
funds,  there  shall  be  a  power  of  taxing  all  the  inhabit- 
ants to  raise  stipends  for  the  said  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  up  to  a  sum  of  150  livres  a  year  for  a 
master,  and  of  100  for  a  mistress."*  But  the  arbi- 
trary and  violent  provisions  of  this  edict  made  it  inexe- 
cutable.  The  village  children  of  France  remained  free 

*  Art.  9. 
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from  forcible  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lic, Apostolic,  and  Eoman  religion.  They  remained, 
also,  without  learning  how  to  read  and  write. 

The  era  approached  from  which  dates  a  wholly  new 
history  for  France ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  in  what  state  the  Revolution  of  1789  found 
the  instruction  of  those  masses,  on  whom  it  was  to 
confer  such  unbounded  power.  Statistics  on  this 
point  almost  entirely  fail  us.  In  a  list  of  the  esta- 
blishments of  public  instruction  which  the  Revolution 
found  existing  in  France — a  list  given  by  M.  Villemain 
in  a  most  interesting  report  on  secondary  instruction  * 
— there  is  indeed  the  entry,  "  Ecoles  cantonales,  ecoles 
de  village"  but  opposite  to  this  entry,  where  the  eye 
looks  for  figures,  it  finds  a  blank,  and  in  a  foot-note 
the  words,  "  The  elements  for  this  calculation  are  want- 
ing." The  poor  of  the  towns  had  the  schools  of  the 
religious  congregations.  It  appears,  too,  that  in  the 
want  of  good  elementary  schools,  the  colleges,  or  gram- 
mar-schools for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  to  a  very 
limited  extent  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  admitting  to 
some  of  the  numerous  scholarships  with  which  they 
were  endowed  a  certain  number  of  children  from  the 
lower  classes.  To  this  cause  it  is  said  to  be  attribu- 
table that,  in  1789, 1  in  every  31  boys  of  from  8  to  18 
years  of  age  was  receiving  in  France  secondary  instruc- 
tion, while  in  1843  the  proportion  was  but  1  in  35.f 
In  the  country,  village  schools  existed  here  and  there. 
In  these  no  teacher  could  be  appointed  unless  approved 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority;  most  often  he  was 
directly  named  by  the  cure.  In  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  popular  tradition  represents  the  incumbent 

*  Rapport  au  Roi  sur  V Instruction  secondaire,  Paris,  1843. 
t  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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as  usually  nominating  to  the  post  of  schoolmaster  either 
his  sacristan  or  the  cripple  of  the  village.  In  the  case 
of  foundation  schools,  the  founder  or  his  representa- 
tives nominated  the  teacher ;  but  here,  too,  the  con- 
currence of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  always  re- 
quired. *  The  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  poor 
remained  very  nearly  what  it  had  been  in,  the  middle 
ages.  In  conversing  with  middle-aged  working  men 
in  the  French  provinces,  I  found  almost  invariably  that 
my  informant  himself  had  attended  school ;  more  rarely, 
that  his  father  had  attended  it;  that  his  grandfather 
had  attended  it,  never. 

*  An  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  (dated  April  1695)  says,  "  Les  regens, 
pr^cepteurs,  maitres  et  maitresses  d'ecoles  des  petits  villages  seront 
approuves  par  les  cure's  des  paroisses  ou  autres  personnes  eccle"si- 
astiques  qui  ont  droit  de  le  faire." — Art.  25. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

THE  EC  volution  presented  itself  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  universal  education.  Already,  in  1775,  Turgot, 
in  his  celebrated  programme,  had  drawn  the  outlines 
of  a  uniform  and  national  system,  to  be  superintended 
by  a  Eoyal  Council.  The  instructions  of  all  three 
orders  of  the  States-General  loudly  called  for  it.  The 
clergy,  while  demanding  a  national  system,  insisted 
above  all  on  the  necessity  of  executing  with  more 
strictness  "  the  regulations  which  tend  to  maintain  and 
fortify  the  precious  influence  of  the  cures  upon  educa- 
tion." The  nobles  declared  simply  that  "  the  time  was 
come  for  propagating  through  the  country  districts  the 
means  of  instruction  for  those  who  lived  there,  and  for 
extending  this  instruction  even  to  the  poor."  The 
Third  Estate  demanded  that  "public  education  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ah1 
orders  in  the  State ;  that  it  might  form  good  and  useful 
men  in  all  classes  of  society."  With  the  precision  of  a 
power  which  had  already  discerned  its  future  means  of 
strength,  and  was  determined  to  use  them,  this  for- 
midable claimant  suggested  that  the  municipal  and  lay 
authorities  should  in  future  share  with  the  Church  the 
appointment  and  control  of  public  teachers.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  hastened  to  respond  to  the  national 
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wishes.  A  commission  was  appointed,  which  after  two 
years  of  laborious  inquiry  appeared  with  a  report  and 
the  project  of  a  law.  By  a  singular  chance,  as  if  no 
great  public  question,  however  alien  to  him,  was  to 
escape  this  most  versatile  of  statesmen,  the  reporter  of 
the  'commission  was  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  received  the  report  on  the  eve  of  its 
separation.  It  voted  no  plan  of  public  instruction; 
but  it  consecrated  in  a  single  famous  article  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  such  a  plan  was  to  repose.  It 
decreed  * :  "  There  shall  be  created  and  organised  a 
public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous 
in  respect  of  those  branches  of  tuition  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  all  men.  Its  establishments  shall  be  dis- 
tributed gradually,  in  a  proportion  combined  with  the 
division  of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  Legislative  Assembly 
met,  and  six  months  afterwards  f  it  received  from 
Condorcet  another  report  on  national  education  — 
another  proposed  law.  But  the  time  was  no  longer 
favourable  for  founding.  The  Convention  replaced  the 
Legislative  Assembly  J ;  the  revolutionary  decrees  flew 
thick  and  fast,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  struck 
down  an  institution  without  giving  to  it  a  successor. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1793,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
property  of  all  endowed  seats  of  education  in  France 

*  In  the  Fundamental  Dispositions  of  the  Constitution  of  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1792.  "  II  sera  cree"  et  organise"  une  instruction  pub- 
lique,  commune  a  tous  les  citoyens,  gratuite  k  1'egard  des  parties 
d'enseignement  indispensables  pour  tous  les  hommes,  et  dont  les 
etablissemens  seront  distribues  graduellement,  dans  un  rapport  corn- 
bin^  avec  la  division  du  royaume." 

f  April  20th,  1792. 

}  September  21st,  1792. 
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should  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  go  to  the 
State.  On  the  18th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  the 
religious  corporations  devoted  to  teaching,  along  with 
all  other  corporations,  religious  and  secular,  were  sup- 
pressed, on  the  ground  that  "  a  truly  free  state  must 
not  tolerate  within  itself  any  corporate  body  whatever, 
not  even  those  which,  having  devoted  themselves  to 
public  instruction,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country."* 
A  little  later,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  abolition 
of  all  existing  colleges  and  faculties  was  pronounced, 
and  the  renowned  University  of  Paris,  with  a  host  of 
less  distinguished  institutions,  fell  in  a  common  ruin. 
So  complete  was  the  destruction,  that  in  the  next  year 
a  warm  friend  of  education,  Fourcroy,  afterwards  the 
chief  agent  of  the  First  Consul  in  reviving  and  reor- 
ganising public  instruction,  declared  to  the  Convention 
that  France  was  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism.  To  this 
had  come  the  demands  of  1789,  and  the  promises  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Convention  had  unquestionably  a  sincere  zeal 
for  ]x>pulur  instruction,  and  even  an  exaggerated  faith 
in  it.  One  of  its  members  proposed  that  no  less  than 
three  sittings  of  the  Assembly  in  every  ten  days  should 
be  devoted  to  this  subject  alone.  It  was  the  Con- 
vention which  endowed  France  with  two  admirable 
institutions,  of  which  the  vitality  has  proved  not  less 
great  than  the  usefulness — the  Normal  School  and  the 
Polytechnic  School.  But  it  would  have  been  powerless 
to  carry  any  organised  instruction,  even  a  humble  one, 
into  a  region  of  society  not  then  prepared  to  receive  it; 
and  the  instruction  which  it  dreamed  of  was  by  no 

•  "  ( '< 'Msid.-r.int  qu'un  e"tat  vrainu-nt  libre  ne  doit  souffrir  dans 
son  sein  aucune  corporation,  pas  me'me  relies  qui,  routes  a  1'en- 
seignement  public,  ont  bien  m^rite"  de  la  patrie,"  &c. 
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means  humble.  By  decrees  of  the  12th  of  December, 
1792,  and  of  the  30th  of  May,  1793,  it  ordered  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools.  By  a  decree  of  the 
21st  of  October,  1793,  it  gave  development  to  its  plan. 
The  primary  schools  were  to  be  proportioned  in 
number  to  the  population.  There  was  to  be  one  for 
every  1500  inhabitants;  but  no  place  with  more  than 
400  inhabitants  was  to  be  left  without  a  school.  The 
children  of  all  classes  were  to  receive  in  these  schools 
"  that  first  education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
the  best  adapted  to  develope  in  them  republican  man- 
ners, patriotism,  and  the  love  of  labour."  They  were 
to  learn  "  those  traits  of  virtue  which  most  honour 
freemen,  and  particularly  those  traits  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  the  best  adapted  to  elevate  the  soul  and  to 
render  men  worthy  of  liberty  and  equality."  They 
were  to  be  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly 
the  French  language ;  they  were  to  learn  "  some 
notions  of  the  geography  of  France ;  the  rights  and 
duties  of  men  and  citizens  ;  the  first  notions  of  natural 
and  familiar  objects ;  the  use  of  numbers,  the  compass, 
the  level,  weights  and  measures,  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  measurement  of  time.  They  were  to  be  often 
taken  into  the  fields  and  workshops  where  they  might 
see  agricultural  and  industrial  work  going  on,  and  they 
were  to  take  part  in  it  so  far  as  their  age  would  allow." 
In  this  manner  the  Convention  filled  up  the  outline 
traced  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  These  were  the 
"branches  of  tuition"  which  the  French  Eevolution 
held  to  be  "  indispensable  for  all  men." 

A  few  days  afterwards*  it  proceeded  to   organise 
the  instruction  decreed.    A  "  commission  of  enlightened 

*  Decree  of  October  29th,  1793. 
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patriots  and  moral  persons"  was  to  be  established  in 
every  district,  in  order  to  determine  where  the  new 
schools  should  be  placed,,  and  to  "  examine  all  citizens 
who  proposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  national 
education  in  the  primary  schools"  The  commission 
was  to  examine  candidates  as  to  their  acquirements, 
their  aptitude  for  teaching,  their  morals,  and  their 
patriotism.  The  examination  was  to  be  public.  The 
commission  -was  to  form  a  list  of  the  candidates  who 
had  satisfied  them,  and  this  list  was  to  be  published  in 
each  school  district.  On  the  decadi  following  its  pub- 
lication, such  inhabitants  as  were  parents  and  guardians 
were  to  meet  and  choose  a  teacher  from  it.  Vacancies 
were  to  be  filled  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  decree 
was  to  apply  to  schoolmistresses  as  well  as  school- 
masters, and  for  the  salaries  of  both  it  fixed  a  mimimum 
of  1200  francs  (48/.).  But  no  woman  of  noble  family, 
no  woman  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  religious 
order,  no  woman  who  had  formerly  been  named  to  the 
post  of  teacher  by  a  noble  or  by  an  ecclesiastic,  was  to 
be  eligible  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress.  There  was  no 
fear  that  men  thus  circumstanced  would  be  chosen  by 
the  local  authorities ;  their  compassion  or  their  em- 
barrassment might  dispose  them  to  be  less  severe  in 
excluding  resourceless  women. 

The  Convention  could  furnish  a  programme  of  instruc- 
tion, but  it  could  not  furnish  schools.  In  despair  it 
renounced  the  attempt,  and  addressed  itself  to  private 
enterprise.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1793,  appeared 
the  startling  decree  which  abandons  abruptly  the  con- 
secrated traditions  of  public  instruction  in  France,  and 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  every  orthodox  functionary  of  that 
instruction,  stands  as  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
witnessing  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  come.  L'enseigne- 
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ment  est  libre,  begins  this  new  voice ; — "  Teaching  is 
free — it  shall  be  public  ;  citizens  and  citizenesses  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  their  liberty  to  teach" 
shall  merely  be  required  to  inform  the  municipal 
authority  of  their  intention  to  open  a  school,  and  of  the 
matters  which  they  propose  to  teach,  and  shall  pro- 
duce, besides,  a  "  certificate  of  civism  and  good  morals." 
'Thus  fortified,  a  teacher  might  open  his  school,  and  the 
Kepublic  undertook  to  pay  his  scholars'  fees.  There 
was  no  fear  lest  these  should  be  wanting  ;  for  the  law 
provided  that  parents  should  be  compelled,  under  pain 
of  fine,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  thus  transferring 
to  the  scholar  the  control  from  which  it  exempted  the 
teacher. 

Such  liberty  was  too  novel  to  last ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  next  year  restricted  it.*  Freedom  of  instruction  was 
maintained,  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  left  to  the  individual 
to  place  a  school  where  he  would,  without  first  asking 
the  State's  leave ;  but  the  teacher  was  subjected  to  a 
more  exact  superintendence.  Even  his  charter  of 
liberty,  the  decree  of  December,  1793,  had  committed 
him  to  the  watchfulness  "  of  the  municipality  or  section, 
of  parents  and  guardians,  and  of  society  at  large  ;"  any 
of  whom  might  denounce  him  if  he  taught  anything 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  republican  morality."  The 
law  of  1794  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  "jury  of 
instruction,"  to  be  chosen  by  the  district  administra- 
tion from  among  fathers  of  families.  This  jury  was  to 
examine  and  elect  the  teacher ;  he  had  then  to  be 
approved  by  the  district  administration ;  afterwards  he 
was  to  be  superintended  in  the  management  of  his 
school  by  the  jury.  To  quicken  the  zeal  of  those 

*  Decree  of  November  17th,  1794. 
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parents  whom  the  penalties  of  the  decree  of  1793  had 
failed  to  move,  the  new  law  ordered  that  "  those  young 
citizens  who  have  not  attended  school  shall  be  examined, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Young,  and,  if  they  shall  then  be  found  not  to  have 
the  acquirements  necessary  for  French  citizens,  shall 
be  excluded  from  aU  public  functions  until  they  have 
attained  them."  The  law  fixed  a  minimum  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  for  the  proportion  of  schools  to 
population,  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  preceding  laws, 
but  somewhat  more  liberally.  It  provided  that  in  every 
commune  where  the  clergyman's  house  had  not  been 
already  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  this  house 
should  be  given  up  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  dwelling 
and  for  a  school.*  It  maintained  the  former  pro- 
gramme of  instruction,  and  even  amplified  it,  adding 
to  the  course  gymnastics,  military  exercises,  and  swim- 
ming. The  revolutionary  theory  of  the  "  acquirements 
indispensable  for  all  men"  here  reached  its  fullest 
efflorescence. 

In  a  year  all  was  changed.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
1795,  appeared  the  most  memorable  of  the  revolutionary 
laws  of  public  instruction,  the  law  (as  it  is  still  called) 
of  the  3rd  of  Brumaire,  year  IV.f  This  law,  founded 
on  a  remarkable  report  by  Daunou,  organised  the  whole 
of  instruction ;  it  embraced  primary  schools,  central 
schools,  special  schools,  public  museums,  public  libraries, 
the  Institute.  For  primary  schools  it  established  a  state 
of  things  which  endured,  with  little  change,  till  1833. 
But  at  what  a  sacrifice !  To  effect  the  practical  founda- 


*  This  provision  was  repealed  by  a  decree  of  August  31st,  1797. 
f  The  first  chapter  of  this  law,  which  alone  relates  to  primary  in- 
struction, is  printed  textually  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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tion  of  a  very  little,  the  Eevolution  had  to  renounce 
almost  all  its  illusions.  Popular  education,  which  had 
had  laws  upon  laws  to  itself,  was  confined,  in  the  law  of 
1795,  to  the  limits  of  one  short  chapter.  The  "  acquire- 
ments indispensable  for  all  men  "  had  dwindled  to  read- 
ing, writing,  ciphering,  and  the  elements  of  republican 
morality.  The  State,  which  was  once  to  give  every- 
thing, was  now  to  give  nothing  but  a  schoolhouse. 
The  schoolmaster's  salary  of  from  1200  to  1500  francs 
a  year  out  of  the  public  purse,  descended  to  a  salary 
such  as  he  could  extract  out  of  "  the  local  authorities." 
The  free  schooling  promised  to  all  scholars  came  down 
to  a  schooling  which  all  but  one-fourth  of  the  scholars 
were  to  pay  for.  In  compensation  the  youth  of  France 
might  attend  school  or  not,  as  they  and  their  parents 
pleased.  Guarantees  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school- 
master were  still  maintained.  He  was  still  to  be  exa- 
mined by  a  jury  of  instruction ;  the  municipal  authorities 
presented  him  for  examination ;  the  departmental  autho- 
rities nominated  him  when  examined.  He  was  thence- 
forward under  the  superintendence  of  the  municipal 
administration.  The  concurrence  of  the  jury,  the 
municipality,  and  the  department  was  necessary  for  his 
dismissal.  Thus  the  Convention  atoned  for  its  first 
extravagance.  The  day  after  the  passing  of  this  law,  it 
separated.* 

"What,"  I  ventured  to  ask  M.  Guizot,  "did  the 
French  Eevolution  contribute  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  ?  "  "  Un  deluge  de  mots,"  replied  M.  Guizot, 
"  rien  de  plus."  As  regards  the  material  establishment 
of  popular  instruction,  this  is  unquestionably  true.  Yet 
on  its  future  character  and  regulation  the  Eevolution, 

*  On  the  26th  of  October,  1795. 
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as  unquestionably,  exercised  an  influence  which  every 
Frenchman  takes  it  for  granted  that  an  inquirer  under- 
stands, and  which  we  in  England  must  not  overlook. 
It  established  certain  conditions  under  which  any  future) 
system  of  popular  education  must  inevitably  constitute^ 
itself.     It  made  it  impossible  for  any  government  off 
France  to  found  a  system  which  was  not  lay,  and  which 
was  not  national. 
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POPULAR   EDUCATION    IN   FKANCE    UNDER   THE    FIRST   EMPIRE. 

THE  weak  government  and  the  exhausting  wars  of  the 
Directory  left,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole  of  the  internal 
administration  of  France  in  neglect  and  confusion. 
Public  instruction  suffered  with  everything  else.  In 
1799  Napoleon  began  the  task,  his  efforts  in  which 
have  shed  an  imperishable  glory  on  the  Consulate,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  never  to  have 
forsaken  for  any  task  less  pacific  and  less  noble  —  the 
task,  to  use  his  own  words,  'of  "  founding  a  new  society, 
free  alike  from  the  injustice  of  feudalism  and  from  the 
confusion  of  anarchy."  Of  his  labours,  modern  French 
administration,  the  Concordat,  the  public  schools  for  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the 
Code,  the  University,  are  monuments.  Primary  schools 
did  not  escape  his  attention.  But  the  urgent  business 
of  the  moment  was  to  deal  with  secondary  schools  ;  to 
rescue  the  education  of  the  richer  classes  themselves, 
those  classes  in  whose  hands  the  immediate  destinies  of 
a  civilised  and  regular  society  are  placed,  from  the  state 
of  ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen.  To  this  the  First 
Consul  addressed  himself.  The  law  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1802,  founded  secondary  instruction  in  France  as  it  at 
this  day  exists.  For  the  feeble  and  decaying  central 
schools  of  the  Convention*  —  mere  courses  of  lectures, 

*  The  law  of  the  3rd  Brumaire,  year  IV.,  had  decreed  one  for  each 
department.  In  1802  only  thirty-two  were  found  to  have  had  any 
success.  These  thirty-two  were  the  first  Lyce'es  under  the  new  law. 
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without  hold  on  their  pupils,  without  discipline,  and 
without  study  —  the  new  law  substituted  the  communal 
colleges  and  the  lyceums,  with  boarders,  with  a  rigid 
discipline,  and  with  a  sustained  course  of  study ;  insti- 
tutions which  do  not,  indeed,  give  an  education  equal 
to  that  of  our  best  public  schools,  but  which  extend  to 
all  the  middle  classes  of  France  an  education  which  our 
public  schools  give  to  the  upper  classes  only.  For  the 
exclusively  mathematical  and  scientific  course  of  the 
revolutionary  theorists,  it  substituted,  but  with  proper 
enlargement,  that  bracing  classical  course  which  the 
experience  of  generations  has  consecrated,  and  which 
Napoleon,  though  he  had  not  himself  undergone  it,  had 
the  power  of  mind  to  appreciate.  Finally,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  6400  scholarships,  fairly  distributed,  it 
opened  an  access  as  wide  as  was  possible,  or  even  desir- 
able, to  the  schools  which  it  created. 

Only  the  first  chapter  of  the  law  of  1802  related  to 
primary  schools.  This  merely  repeated  the  humble 
provisions  of  the  last  law  of  the  Convention.  The  com- 
mune was  to  furnish  a  schoolhouse  to  the  teacher,  who 
still,  after  this  was  supplied  to  him,  had  to  depend  for 
his  support  upon  the  payments  of  his  scholars.  The 
number  of  these  to  be  exempted,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  from  the  school-fee,  was  reduced  from  a  fourth 
to  a  fifth.  The  superintendence  of  the  teacher  by  the 
municipal  authorities  was  confirmed.  Finally,  the 
schools  were  placed  under  the  supreme  charge  of  the 
newly  created  departmental  executive,  the  sub-prefects 
and  the  prefects. 

Small  as  was  the  attention  then  bestowed  on  schools 
for  the  poor,  in  comparison  with  that  which  at  a  later 
time  they  received,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  strongly 
the  inconvenience  of  their  total  disorganisation  was  felt 
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in  the  French  provinces,  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  It  seems  as  if,  rude  and  illiterate  as 
was  the  village-school  of  France  before  the  Eevolution, 
•its  disappearance  could  leave  a  blank  as  serious  as  the 
blank  which  the  disappearance  of  the  village-school 
would  leave  now.  In  its  endeavour  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  which  the  Eevolution  had  left,  the  Con- 
sular government  invited  in  1801  the  practical  sugges- 
tions of  the  council-general  of  each  department  upon 
the  wants  of  the  locality.  The  councils-general,  in 
their  replies,  expressed,  among  other  things,  the  great- 
est dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the  primary  schools, 
and  the  greatest  desire  to  see  it  improved.  Many  of 
them,  called  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  religious 
orders  devoted  to  teaching.  "  The  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  the  Ursulines,  and  the  rest,  are 
much  regretted  here,"  says  the  council-general  of  the 
Cote  d'Or.  That  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  begs  the  govern- 
ment "  again  to  employ  in  the  instruction  of  boys  and 
girls  the  Freres  ignorantins,  and  the  Daughters  of 
Charity,  and  of  Providence."  That  of  the  Pyrenees 
Orientales  says,  "  People  here  regret  the  religious  asso- 
ciations which  busied  themselves  in  teaching  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor."  That  of  the  Aisne  asks,  like  that  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  for  the  "  reorganisation  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  devoted  to  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  children  of  each  sex."  To  commit  the  primary 
instruction  of  France  to  religious  corporations  was  at 
no  time  the  intention  of  Napoleon.  To  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  these  corporations,  under  the  control 
of  a  lay  body,  modern  in  its  spirit,  and  national  in  its 
composition,  he  was  abundantly  willing.  Such  a  body 
he  designed  to  establish  in  his  new  University. 

By  a  short  law  of  the  10th  of  May,  1806,  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  France  was  called  into  existence.  "  There  shall 
be  formed,"  says  the  law, "  under  the  name  of  Imperial 
University,  a  body  with  the  exclusive  charge  of  tuition 
and  of  public  education  throughout  the  empire.  The 
members  of  the  teaching  body  shall  contract  civil 
obligations  of  a  special  and  temporary  character."  The 
new  University  was  organised  by  a  decree  of  the  17th 
of  March,  1808.  Under  a  hierarchy  of  grand-master, 
councillors,  inspectors-general,  and  rectors,  was  placed 
the  whole  instruction  of  France.  The  faculties,  the 
lyceums  and  communal  colleges,  the  primary  schools, 
were  alike  made  subject.  "  No  school,  no  establishment 
of  instruction  whatsoever,  can  be  formed  outside  the 
pale  of  the  University,  and  without  the  authorisation  of 
its  chief."*  By  the  imposition  of  dues  on  examina- 
tions, dues  on  degrees,  dues  on  the  fees  paid  by  boarders 
and  day  scholars  in  grammar-schools,  superior  and 
secondary  education  became  tributary  to  the  new 
power.  It  was  also  endowed  with  a  sum  of  400,000 
francs  charged  on  the  State,  and  with  all  the  property 
of  the  old  educational  bodies  of  France  which  the 
Revolution  had  not  yet  alienated.  It  became  a  great 
civil  corporation,  with  the  power  of  acquiring,  in- 
heriting, and  transmitting.  The  Grand-Master  and 
his  council  represented  it  in  the  capital ;  twenty-six 
Academies,  each  governed  by  its  Eector,  corresponding 
in  their  districts  with  the  ancient  Courts  of  Appeal, 
represented  it  in  the  provinces. 

Such  was  the  Imperial  University  created  by  Napo- 
leon. The  powers  which  he  conferred  on  it  did  not, 
at  that  period  of  disorganisation  and  of  demand  for 
effective  government,  appear  exorbitant.  It  had  at  a 

*  Decree  of  March  17th,  1808,  art.  2. 
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later  time  no  fiercer  enemies  than  the  clergy  ;  yet  in 
1808  a  bishop  writes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  new 
University  that  he  is  rejoiced  at  its  establishment ;  for 
"  education,"  he  says,  "  is  at  the  present  day  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  comer,  and  one  has  the  pain  of  seeing 
it  conducted  by  men  who  have  neither  acquirements 
nor  principles."  Created  an  endowed  corporation,  not 
a  mere  department  of  state,  it  wore  a  character  of 
independence  which  all  modern  governments  in  France 
are  apt  to  regard  with  suspicion,  and  which  Napoleon 
himself  was  the  last  man  to  confer  hastily.  His  reasons 
assigned  for  this  unusual  distinction  are  judicious,  and 
even  noble.  "  His  Majesty,"  he  says,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  University  Council  at  its  first  formation, — "  his 
Majesty  has  organised  the  University  as  a  corporate 
body,  because  a  corporate  -body  never  dies,  and  be- 
cause, hi  such  a  body,  there  is  a  perpetual  transmission 
of  organisation  and  spirit.  It  has  been  his  Majesty's 
desire  to  realise,  in  a  state  of  forty  millions  of  people, 
what  Sparta  and  Athens  accomplished,  what  the  reli- 
gious orders  attempted  in  our  own  day,  and  failed  in 
accomplishing  because  they  lacked  unity.  His  Majesty 
wants  a  body  whose  teaching  may  be  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passing  gusts  of  fashion  ;  a  body  that  may 
keep  moving,  even  though  Government  be  lethargic  ; 
whose  administration  and  statutes  may  be  made  so 
thoroughly  national,  that  no  one  shall  lightly  lay  his 
hands  upon  them." 

These  wishes  have  not  been  wholly  frustrated.  Dis- 
liked as  a  Napoleonist  creation  by  the  Bourbons,  hated 
by  the  clergy,  decried  by  the  friends  of  liberty  of  in- 
struction, ill  supported  by  successive  ministries  inca- 
pable of  Napoleon's  elevation  of  views,  the  University 
of  France  has  been  unable  to  maintain  its  exclusive 
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privileges  and  its  corporate  character.  In  1824  it 
became  a  ministerial  department*  ;  in  1833  its  special 
budget  was  suppressed ;  in  1850  its  property  was 
annexed  to  the  State,  f  But  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  still,  at  the  same  time,  Eector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  head  of  the  University ;  his  chief 
functionaries  are  functionaries  of  the  University,  gradu- 
ated in  its  faculties  and  inspired  by  its  traditions.  That 
transmission  of  a  corporate  spirit,  which  Napoleon 
wished  for,  has  been  accomplished,  while  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  would 
not  tolerate  have  been  withdrawn ;  and  from  this  cor- 
porate spirit  the  members  of  the  University  derive  an 
independence,  a  self-respect,  and  a  disinterestedness, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  whole  body  of 
French  officials.  The  University  of  France  has  not 
the  attributes  of  ancient  universities;  it  has  neither 
great  estates,  nor  august  associations,  nor  historic  gran- 
deur. But  it  has  attributes,  the  first  to  which  modern 
institutions  have  to  aspire,  and  the  possession  of  which 
may  perhaps  compensate  for  the  absence  of  all  others ; 
it  has  intelligence,  and  it  has  equity. 

Of  the  decree  organising  the  University,  only  four 
articles  related  expressly  to  primary  schools.  The  first 
of  the  four  J  specifies  among  the  schools  of  which  the 
twenty-six  new  Academies  were  to  take  charge,  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  primary  schools,  in  which  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  notions  of  arith- 
metic. These  Napoleon,  like  the  authors  of  the  law  of 
1795,  pronounces  to  be  the  "  elementary  acquirements 

*  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was  created  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  26th  of  August,  1824. 

f  By  a  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  August  22nd,  1850. 
j  Decree  of  March  17th,  1808,  art.  5. 
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necessary  for  all  men."  He  naturally  omits  from  his  pro- 
gramme the  republican  morality  of  the  Convention.  No 
special  mention  is  made  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
primary  schools ;  but  the  decree  proclaims  that  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  University  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  precepts  of  religion,  of  loyalty,  and  of  obedience. 
Another  article  *  directs  the  University  to  take  care 
that  the  persons  who  give  elementary  instruction  be 
persons  capable  of  giving  it  properly.  Another  f  pre- 
scribes the  formation,  in  the  lyceums  and  grammar- 
schools,  of  normal  classes  destined  to  form  masters  for 
the  primary  schools.  In  these  classes  are  to  be  taught 
the  "  best  methods  for  bringing  to  perfection  the  art  of 
teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher."  Finally, 
the  decree  mentions  by  name  the  religious  order  most 
concerned  in  popular  education,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  The  brethren  were  to  be  certificated 
by  the  Grand-Master,  admitted  to  take  the  University 
oath,  .and  specially  encouraged.  The  Grand-Master 
was  to  examine  their  statutes,  and  to  superintend  their 
schools. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  1802  had  wrought  little 
change  in  the  primary  schools.  In  a  statistical  report 
on  the  Department  of  Vaucluse,  published  in  1808  by 
authority  of  the  prefect,  nearly  the  same  picture  is 
drawn  of  their  condition  as  the  councils-general  had 
drawn  in  1801.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  communes  are 
without  any  school  at  all.  Where  schools  exist,  they 
are  often  under  the  care  of  teachers  now  old  and  infirm ; 
when  these  teachers  are  gone,  there  is  no  one  to  take 
their  place.  Both  the  "  Ignorantine  Friars  "  and  the 
old  village  pedagogues  are  greatly  regretted  in  the 

*  Art.  107.  t  Art.  108. 
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country.     Napoleon   sincerely  desired   the    spread   of 
elementary  instruction,  although  he  meant  to  keep  it 
within  strict  limits.*     In   establishing  the  University,/ 
he  conceived  that  he  established  a  body  in  whose  hands 
the  future  destinies  of  popular  education  rested.     The 
University   accepted   the   charge.      Its  Grand-Master, 
M.  de  Fontanes,  a  man  of  letters,  and  <*  proficient  in ' 
that  florid  declamation  which  often  passes  for  eloquence, 
sincerely  addressed  himself  to  learn  the  facts  of  a  system 
of  instruction  in  which  there  was  nothing  academic. 
He  directed  his  inspectors-general,  sent  in  1809  into 
the  departments  to  inspect  superior  and  secondary  in- 
struction, to  examine,  so  far  as  they  could,  into  the 
state  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  report  to  him  on  it. 
They  reported  a  state  of  languor,  degradation,  death. 
But   the   establishments   of  the   Congregation  of  the 
Christian  Schools  were  beginning  to  reappear.     M.  de 
Fontanes  issued  a  general  diplomat  to  the  brethren, 
authorising  them  to  hold  schools ;  he  revised  and  ap- 
proved their  statutes ;  he  offered  to  them  pecuniary 
aid ;  he   exerted   himself  to   rescue  them  and  other 
teachers   from    the   conscription.      He   wrote   to   the 
bishops   and    prefects,   requesting    information    about 
village  schools  and  schoolmasters,  to  guide  him  in  con- 
tinuing or  dismissing  the  latter.     In  one  letter,  written 
by  him  to  a  prefect  in  1809,  there  is  a  passage  which 
is  valuable  as  showing  how  teachers  were  at  that  time 
appointed  :  —  "  The  modes  in  which  primary  teachers 
are  nominated,"  he  says,  "  are   extremely  various ;  in 

*  By  a  decree  of  November  15th,  1811,  the  University  was 
ordered  to  see  that  "  les  maitres  ne  portassent  point  leur  enseignement 
au-dessus  de  la  lecture,  1'ecriture,  et  I'arithmetique." 

f  August  4th,  1810.  The  diploma  was  delivered  to  the  Superior- 
General. 
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some  cantons  they  have  to  be  examined  before  a  jury ; 
in  others,  the  municipal  council  expresses  its  wishes ; 
in  others,  again,  the  teacher  is  empowered  to  open 
school  on  his  mere  personal  request,  accompanied  by 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  enter  into  no  en- 
gagement to  maintain  him."  M.  de  Fontanes  soon 
became  convinced  of  his  want  of  materials  for  imme- 
diately reconstructing  primary  education.  He  tried  to 
use  the  old  materials  where  he  could.  By  a  circular 
addressed  in  1810  to  his  rectors  he  desired  them  to 
send  him  lists,  for  every  department,  of  the  existing 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  specifying  those  of  the  latter 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rector  and  in  that  of  the 
local  authorities,  merited  to  be  confirmed  in  their  office. 
To  these  he  undertook  to  send  certificates.  Meanwhile, 
he  promised,  at  no  distant  period,  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  popular  education. 

The  best  criticism  on  the  actual  performance  of  the 
University  is  to  be  found  in  the  tables  of  its  expendi- 
ture. All  thrt  primary  instruction,  during  the  Empire, 
received  from  the  public  purse,  was  a  sum  of  170/.  * 
Even  this  was  not  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the 
University,  but  from  those  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. The  enemies  of  the  University  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  it  did  little  for  primary  instruction, 
because  from  primary  instruction  it  could  draw  no 
revenue.  This  was  unjust.  The  University  had,  in 

*  4250  fr.  See  Le  Budget  de  V Instruction  Publique,  par  M. 
Charles  Jourdain,  Paris,  1857,  p.  175.  M.  Charles  Jourdain, 
(himself  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters,  to  which  his  father 
rendered  a  signal  service),  is  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  His  work  is  invaluable  for 
all  that  relates  to  the  finance  not  only  of  primary,  but  also  of 
superior  and  secondary  instruction. 

D  4 
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truth,  no  funds  and  no  staff  for  dealing  with  popular 
education.     The  primary  schools  were  in  too  suffering 
a  condition  to  be  restored  by  the.  occasional  efforts  of 
rectors  and  inspectors-general.     The  country  districts 
of  France,  swept  by  the  conscription,  were  too  harassed 
and  exhausted  to  care  whether  their  schools  were  suf- 
fering or  not.     In  more  than  one  case  the  University 
offered  funds  for  the  assistance  of  such  schools,  and 
could  find  no  one  to  receive  and  administer  them.  One 
remarkable  effort  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
and  one  only,  dates  from  the  Empire.     In  1810  the 
first  normal  school  in  France  for  primary  teachers  was 
founded  at  Strasbourg,  by  a  prefect  whose  intelligent 
beneficence  is  still  remembered  in  Alsace — M.  Lezay 
de  Marndsia.     But  the  time  for  educating  the  French 
people  was  not  yet  come.     Napoleon  was  conscious 
both  that  the  work  remained  undone,  and  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  accomplish  it.     In  decreeing,  on  the 
report  of  Carnot,  the  establishment  of  a  model  school, 
he  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  that  the  people  should 
be  so  ill  educated,  his  conviction  that  it  was  possible  to 
educate  them  better.*     But  this  decree  dates  from  the 
very  last  days  of  his  power,  after  his  return  from  Elba, 
and  six  weeks  before  Waterloo. 

*  Moniteur  of  April  30th,  1815 :  —  "  Considdrant  1'importance 
de  1'instruction  primaire  pour  I'ameUioration  de  la  soci6t£  ;  considerant 
quo  lea  m&hodes  jusqu'  aujourd'hui  usite"es  en  France  n'ont  pas 
rempli  le  but  qu'il  est  possible  d'atteindre ;  desirant  porter  cette 
partie  de  nos  institutions  k  la  hauteur  des  lumieres  du  siecle,"  &c. 
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POPULAE  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  RESTORATION. 

To  the  Eestoration  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  per- 
ceived, that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  ignorance, 
the  sinews  of  war  were  necessary.  Other  governments 
had  decreed  systems  for  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
the  government  of  the  Eestoration  decreed  funds.  An 
ordinance  of  the  29th  of  February  1816  charged  the 
treasury  with  an  annual  grant  of  2000/.  for  the  provi- 
sion of  school-books  and  model  schools,  and  of  recom- 
penses for  deserving  teachers.  The  sum  was  small ; 
but  it  was  the  first.  The  same  ordinance  prescribed  the 
formation  of  cantonal  committees,  to  watch  over  the 
discipline,  morality,  and  religious  instruction  of  primary 
schools.  These  committees  (which  were  to  be  unpaid) 
were  to  consist  of  the  cure,  two  local  officials  of  the 
government,  and  four  notables  of  the  canton  to  be 
nominated  by  the  rector  to  whose  academy  the  school 
belonged,  and  approved  by  the  prefect.  Above  all, 
this  ordinance  instituted  a  certificate  of  three  degrees, 
to  be  obtained  by  examination  before  the  rector's 
deputy.  It  made  special  provision  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Protestant  schools.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
this  ordinance  of  1816  presents,  in  germ,  several  of  the 
best  provisions  of  the  law  of  1833. 

But  in  its  government  of  public  instruction,  as  in  its 
government  of  other  public  interests,  the  Eestoration 
was  not  happy.  It  laboured  under  the  incurable  weak- 
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ness  of  being  a  traditionary  monarchy  working  with 
revolutionary  tools  ;  it  was  placed  as  Charles  II.  would 
have  been  placed  had  he  returned  to  England  bound 
by  the  Commonwealth-laws  instead  of  the  Declaration 
of  Breda.  The  legislation  of  the  English  Eepublic  dis- 
appeared from  the  statute-book ;  that  of  the  French 
Bepublic  survived  to  hamper  the  Eestoration.  In  its 
treatment  of  public  instruction,  as  of  other  questions^ 
the  monarchy  was  perpetually  striving  to  assert  its  own 
traditions  in  face  of  a  legal  situation  of  which  it  was  n^t 

o 

master,  and  perpetually  failing.  One  of  its  first  acts 
was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  University.  A  royal  ordi- 
nance of  February  17th,  1815,  announced  the  intention 
of  taking  public  instruction  out  of  the  hands  of  an  au- 
thority "  whose  absolutism  was  incompatible  with  the 
paternal  intentions  and  liberal  spirit  "  of  the  Restoration, 
and  which  "  reposed  on  institutions  framed  rather  to 
serve  the  political  views  of  the  former  government,  than 
to  spread  among  the  people  the  benefits  of  a  moral  and 
useful  education."  Napoleon  reappeared,  and  the  Uni- 
versity was  respited.  At  its  second  return,  the  monarchy, 
more  moderate  or  more  timid,  maintained  provisionally 
a  system  for  which  it  had  no  substitute  ready.*  The 
Grand-Master  and  council  were  replaced  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Instruction! ;  but  the  University  was  left 
in  possession  of  its  dues,  its  academies,  and  its  exclusive 
privileges,  of  which  the  ordinance  of  February  had  de- 
prived it.  The  friends  of  the  monarchy  urged  it  to 
decentralise  as  much  as  possible  J  ;  to  foster  institutions 

*  By  an  ordinance  of  August  15th,  1815. 

•)•  This  Commission  consisted  at  first  of  five,  afterwards  of  seven, 
members.  M.  Royer-Collard  was  its  first  president. 

J  "  En  France,  aujourd'hui,  les  lois  tendent  k  la  democratic,  et 
Tadministration  tend  au  despotisme. — Voulez-vous  ouvrir  tme  ecole  ? 
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which,  by  their  local  strength,  independent  permanence, 
and  conservative  spirit,  might  serve  in  the  country  as 
points  of  support  to  the  government.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  has  pointed  out  how,  even  before  the  Eevolution, 
it  was  the  constant  effort  of  French  government  to  over- 
bear such  institutions,  because  all  independence  was 
distasteful  to  it.  But,  in  spite  of  Government,  they 
existed  in  the  ancient  France  in  great  numbers.  They 
were  the  necessary  result  of  the  isolation  of  provinces, 
the  variety  of  jurisdictions,  the  multitude  of  corporations. 
The  humble  Institute  of  the  Christian  Schools  offered  to 
the  Restoration  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  moment  this  congregation  was 
relieved  from  the  Empire,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Imperial  University.  The  occasion  was  the 
certificate  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  1816,  and 
which  the  rectors  endeavoured  to  enforce.  The  Supe- 
rior-General directed  the  brethren  to  refuse  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  individual  certificate  was  calculated,  he 
said,  "  to  weaken  the  dependence  of  the  members  on 
their  chief,  and  to  destroy  their  congregation."*  He 
boldly  maintained,  in  defiance  of  the  revolutionary 
legislation,  that  as  his  community  had  never  ceased  to 
have  a  legal  existence,  it  ought  to  Continue  in  the  en- 
joyment of  its  ancient  civil  rights.  His  adversaries  re- 
torted that  if  the  corporation  of  the  Christian  Schools 
had  not  been  suppressed  by  the  revolution,  then  neither 
had  the  most  absurd  and  obsolete  corporations,  whom 

prenez  un  diplome. — L'Universite  ne  demande  qu'une  chose  aux 
Freres,  c'est  de  dissoudre  leur  congregation,  pour  devenir  de  simples 
instituteurs  primaires  dont  elle  disposera  souverainement. — L'Uni- 
versite"  s'occupera  de  vous  fournir  le  savoir,  et  les  tribunaux  s'occu- 
peront  de  vos  mreurs."  —  Conservateur  of  November,  1818. 

*  The  Frere  Gerbaud  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  July  7th, 
1818. 
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to  name  was  to  provoke  a  smile,  been  suppressed,  and 
they  were  still  legally  existing.  We  in  England,  with 
our  judicious  contempt  of  logic,  should  probably  have 
contented  ourselves  with  ignoring  the  monstrous  decree 
of  1792,  when  a  useful  institution  was  at  stake,  while 
we  left  useless  institutions  to  its  operation.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Restoration  thought  it  convenient  to 
keep  the  religious  societies  dependent  on  it  for  their 
existence,  but  it  freely  conceded  to  them  exemptions 
and  privileges.  That  is  to  say,  it  denied  to  these  bodies 
the  power  of  aiding  it  as  independent  forces,  while  it 
gained  for  itself  the  odium  of  an  unjust  favouritism.  In 
July,  1818,  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction  decided 

that  the  brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  should  be 

• 

exempted  from  examination,  and  should  receive  their 
certificates  on  presenting  their  letters  of  obedience.  In 
1824*  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  de  Frays- 
sinous,  remodelled  the  cantonal  committees,  so  as  to 
give  the  entire  command  of  the  Catholic  primary  schools 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Whether  the  Restoration 
was  a  just  or  an  unjust  steward  to  the  French  people, 
it  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  commended  for  having  done 
wisely.  Without  strengthening  itself,  it  managed  to 
offend  every  liberahsentiment,  and  to  unite  against  its 
own  existence  the  most  moderate  friends  of  liberty  with 
the  most  reckless  anarchists.  It  reimposed  Latin  as  the 
language  of  college  lectures,  while  it  continued  to  refuse 
to  fathers  of  families  the  power  of  disposing  of  their 
property  as  they  pleased.  It  abandoned  the  primary 
schools  to  the  clergy,  while  it  continued  to  keep  the 
Church  the  salaried  servant  of  the  State. 

Yet,  hi  respect  to  popular  education,  it  showed  uni- 

*  By  an  ordinance  dated  April  8th. 
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form  solicitude  and  occasional  glimpses  of  liberalism. 
In  1828*  a  new  Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  de  Vati- 
mesnil,  restored  to  the  cantonal  committee  its  lay  ele- 
ment, and  to  the  University  its  control  of  the  primary 
schools.  He  gave,  for  the  first  time,  to  dismissed 
teachers  an  appeal  from  the  rector  and  his  academic 
council  to  the  Eoyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Paris.  He  extended  the  cantonal  committee's  right  of 
inspection  to  girls'  schools,  which  an  ordinance  of  the 
3rd  of  April,  1820,  had  subjected  to  the  prefect  alone. 
In  1830  f  M.  Guernon  de  Eanville,  one  of  the  ministers 
who  signed  the  fatal  ordinances  of  July,  again  abrogated 
this  latter  provision.  The  superintendence  of  girls' 
schools  under  sisters  of  the  religious  communities  he 
took  away  from  the  cantonal  committees,  and  assigned 
to  the  bishops  alone.  Yet  .this  same  M.  Guernon  de 
Eanville  calledj  the  municipal  councils  to  deliberate  on 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  system  of  communal 
schools  which  prefigures  the  system  founded  in  1833. 
In  1829  the  State  doubled  the  sum  which  since  1816  it 
had  annually  allotted  to  primary  instruction;  in  1830, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Eevolution,  it  increased  it  sixfold.  § 
The  primary  normal  schools,  of  which  the  Empire  had 
bequeathed  but  one  to  the  Eestoration,  were  thirteen 
in  number  in  1830.  In  more  than  20,000  of  the  com- 
munes of  France  a  school  of  some  sort  or  other  was 
established.  Yet  the  reporter ||  of  the  law  of  1833 
could  say  with  truth  that  the  monarchy  of  July  had 

*  By  an  ordinance  dated  April  21st. 
•J-  Ordinance  of  January  6th,  1830. 
J  Ordinance  of  February  14th,  1830. 

§  The  grant  in  1829  was  100,000  fr.  (400CM.),  in  1830  it  was 
300,000  fr.  (12,000*.). 

||  M.  Cousin,  in  the  Moniteur  of  May  22nd,  1833. 
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received  popular  education  in  a  deplorable  state  from 
its  predecessor. 

In  fact,  the  situation  of  primary  instruction  in  1830, 
far  from  brilliant  as  it  appeared,  was  yet  externally 
more  specious  than  internally  sound.  The  ordinance 
of  1816  imposed  on  teachers  the  necessity  of  being  ex- 
amined and  certificated  ;  it  thus  established  the  best 
and  only  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  that  agent  on 
whom  a  school's  whole  fortune  hangs  :  but  the  guaran- 
tee was  illusory.  The  reader  has  seen  how  the  religious 
corporations  were  allowed  to  evade  it,  by  presenting 
their  letters  of  obedience  in  lieu  of  a  certificate.  There 
remained  the  lay  teachers.  They  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  before  the  rector's  delegate.  But  the  rec- 
tor had  at  liis  disposal  no  proper  staff*  to  which  to  com- 
mit such  functions.  Inspection  did  not  then  exist.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  rector  named  as  his  delegate 
the  cure"  of  the  parish  for  which  a  schoolmaster  was 
required  ;  the  cure  named  the  man  of  his  own  choice 
with  or  without  examination  ;  and  the  rector  bestowed 
the  certificate  which  his  delegate  demanded.  Even  the 
legal  power  of  control  over  the  choice  of  incompetent 
teachers  the  University  lost  in  1824.  Catholics  them- 
selves confessed  the  injury  which  Catholic  schools  had 
suffered  by  the  exemption  of  their  teachers  from  the 
most  salutary  of  tests.*  Nor  was  the  communal  school 
in  many  cases  more  of  a  reality  than  the  schoolmaster's 
certificate.  Of  the  20,000  communes  provided  with 
schools  barely  one  half  possessed,  even  in  1834,  school- 
premises  of  their  own  ;  in  the  other  half  the  school  was 
held  in  a  barn,  in  a  cellar,  in  a  stable,  in  the  church- 
porch,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  room  which  served  at  the 

1     *  Rapport  au  Hoi,  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  October  16th,  1830, 
in  the  Bulletin  Umversitaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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same  time  as  the  sole  dwelling-place  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  family,  where  his  meals  were  cooked  and  his 
children  born.*  Where  school-premises  existed,  they 
were  often  no  better  than  their  less  pretentious  substi- 
tutes :  they  were  often  hovels,  dilapidated,  windowless, 
fireless,  reeking  with  damp  ;  where,  in  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  square,  eighty  children  were  crowded  together ; 
where  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  swept  the  school 
every  year.f  The  state  of  things  reported  by  the  in- 
spectors, nearly  500  in  number,  whom  M.  Guizot,  at 
the  end  of  1833,  sent  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  to  determine  accurately  the  condition  of  ele- 
mentary schools  with  which  the  law  of  1833  at  the  out- 
set had  to  deal,  is  probably  the  same  state  of  things 
which  a  similar  inquest,  had  the  happy  thought  of 
making  it  arisen,  would  have  revealed  in  every  country 
in  Europe  when  popular  instruction  first  began  to  be 
closely  scanned.  Here  the  teacher  was  a  petty  trades- 
man, leaving  his  class  every  moment  to  sell  tobacco  to 
a  customer ;  there  he  was  a  drunkard  ;  in  another 
place  he  was  a  cripple.  The  clergy  were  often  found  at 
war  with  the  schoolmaster  ;  but  then  the  schoolmaster 
was  often  such  that  this  state  of  war  was  not  wonderful. 
"  In  what  condition  is  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  your  school  ?  "  one  of  M.  Guizot's  inspectors 
asked  a  schoolmaster.  "  Je  n'enseigne  pas  ces  betises- 
la"  was  the  answer.  Another  inspector  found  the 
schoolmaster  parading,  at  the  head  of  his  school,  the 
town  where  he  lived ;  drums  beating,  the  scholars 
singing  the  Marseillaise  ;  and  the  procession  halting  be- 
fore the  clergyman's  house  to  shout  at  the  top  of  their 

*  Tableau  de  V 'Instruction  primaire  en  France,  par  M.  Lorain, 
Paris,  1837,  p.  3. 
|  Ibid.  p.  3,  162. 
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lungs,  "  Down  with  the  Jesuits  !  "  *  The  apathy  of  the 
local  authorities,  too,  was  disheartening.  "  We  counted 
on  meeting  with  gratitude,"  said  the  inspectors ;  "  instead 
of  that,  we  have  met,  almost  everywhere,  with  resist- 
ance." An  inspector  arrived  on  a  November  evening, 
wet  and  tired,  at  a  remote  commune,  to  which  he 
brought  the  promise  of  a  school ;  he  sought  out  the 
mayor,  on  whose  hospitality,  (for  there  was  no  inn,)  he 
reckoned ;  instead  of  hospitality  he  received  from  the 
mayor  this  greeting  :  — "  You  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  better,  Sir,  if  you  had  brought  us  money  to  mend 
our  roads  ;  as  for  schools,  we  don't  want  them ; " —  and, 
late  as  it  was,  the  unfortunate  inspector  had  to  cross  a 
ford,  and  seek  refuge  in  another  village.f 

*   Tableau  de  V Instruction  primaire  en  France,  p.  131. 

f  Ibid.  p.  15.  M.  Lorain,  distinguished  in  the  service  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  was  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  M.  Guizot 
in  the  inspection  of  1833  ;  his  most  interesting  book  is  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  whole  inspection. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 

POPULAK   EDUCATION    IN   FRANCE    UNDER    THE    MONARCHY   OF 
JULY    1830. LAW    OF    1833. 

THE  monarchy  of  July  contained  among  its  chief  sup- 
porters men  who  had  long  revolved  the  problem  of 
popular  education,  and  who  were  determined  to  try  to 
work  it  out.  Brought  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  imbued  with  its  spirit,  they  soon  made  it 
manifest  that  education  was  to  be  seriously  superin- 
tended by  an  educational  authority.  An  ordinance  of 
October  16th,  1830,  had  finally  destroyed  ecclesiastical 
preponderance  in  the  local  committees ;  an  ordinance 
of  April  18th,  1831,  did  away  with  all  exemptions  from 
the  certificate.  In  the  two  years  from  1831  to  1833 
thirty  new  normal  schools  were  created.  An  order 
from  the  Eoyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  minutely 
regulated  them.*  The  grant  for  primary  education 
rose  in  1831  to  28,000£,  in  1832  to  40,000/.  Mean- 
while a  great  and  comprehensive  measure  was  maturing. 
It  was  brought  before  the  Chambers  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  The  reporter  of  the  commission  which  examined 
it  was  M.  Cousin ;  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
who  proposed  it  was  M.  Guizot.  It  became  law  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1833. 

This  law  of  1833  is  so  important,  it  is  so  truly  t^ 
root  of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction  in 

*  December  14th,  1832. 
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France,  that  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  reprint  it  in 
the  original  at  the  end  of  this  report.  It  had  the  great 
merit  of  being  full  of  good  sense,  full  of  fruitful  ideas, 
full  of  toleration,  full  of  equity  ;  but  it  had  the  still 
greater  merit  of  attaining  the  object  which  it  had  in 
view.  It  founded  in  France  for  the  first  time  a  national 
elementary  education.  Succeeding  legislation  has  sub- 
verted many  important  provisions  of  it ;  but  its  all- 
important  provisions  remain  standing.  What  was 
previously,  to  use  a  French  expression,  facultative  to  the 
communes,  what  the  law  only  recommended  to  them, 
and  they  did  or  not  as  they  liked,  this  measure  made 
obligatory ;  and  it  provided  means  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  obligation.  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  it. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  law  determined  the  objects 
which  primary  instruction  was  to  embrace.  The  second 
and  third  determined  the  nature  of  the  schools  which 
were  to  give  this  instruction.  The  fourth  and  last 
established  the  authorities  who  were  to  govern  it.  A 
fifth  chapter  had  extended  to  girls'  schools  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  ;  but  it  was  found  premature  to  deal 
at  that  moment  with  girls'  schools ;  they  were  first 
regulated  by  legislation  in  1836.* 

The  Convention  had  at  first  exaggerated  what  was 
indispensable  in  primary  instruction  ;  it  had  afterwards 
too  much  reduced  it.  Napoleon  had  maintained  the 
reduction.  In  consequence,  a  numerous  class,  needing 
something  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  not  needing  Greek  and  Latin,  was  left  unprovided 
for.  It  remained  uneducated,  or  it  was  driven  into  the 
communal  colleges,  where  it  received  an  education 

*  By  an  ordinance  datecl  June  23rd. 
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which  it  did  not  want,  and  which  left  it  unfitted  for  its 
position  in  life.  For  this  class  the  law  of  1833  created 
a  superior  primary  instruction,  not  properly  embracing 
foreign  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  but  embracing 
all  that  constitutes  what  may  be  called  a  good  French 
education.  For  the  immense  class  below,  for  the  mass 
of  the  French  people,  it  established  an  elementary 
primary  instruction. 

This  instruction,  the  indispensable  minimum  of  know- 
ledge, the  "  bare  debt  of  a  country  towards  all  its  off- 
spring," "  sufficient  to  make  him  who  receives  it  a 
human  being,  and  at  the  same  time  so  limited  that  it 
may  be  everywhere  realised,"  *  added  something  to  the 
scanty  programme  of  1795  and  1802.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  religious.  "  Moral  and  religious  teaching  " 
formed  a  part  of  it.  It  added,  besides,  the  elements  of 
French  grammar  ;  and,  for  a  purpose  of  national  con- 
venience, the  legal  but  imperfectly  received  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

The  Charter  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  teaching ; 
private  schools,  therefore,  were  free  to  compete  with 
public  schools  in  giving  this  primary  instruction.  To 
establish  them  there  was  no  longer  needed,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  authorisation  of  a  rector.  The  only  guarantee 
which  the  State  demanded  of  them  was  the  possession 
by  the  teacher  of  a  certificate  of  morality,  and  of  a 
certificate  of  capacity.  Liberty  of  teaching  was  thus 
secured  to  all  competent  persons  who  claimed  it. 
Liberty  to  incompetence  is  not  an  article  of  faith  with 
French  liberalism. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  primary  instruction 
must  of  necessity  be  given  in  public  schools.  ''The 

*  Expose  des  Motifs  de  la  Loi  du  28  Juin  1833,  by  M.  Guizot, 
Jan.  2nd,  1833. 
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principle  of  liberty,  admitted  as  an  only  principle, 
would  be,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
the  universality  of  instruction,  since  it  is  precisely  the 
most  necessitous  districts  that  private  adventure  visits 
least."  *  Every  commune,  therefore,  either  by  itself  or 
in  conjunction  with  adjacent  communes,  was  to  main- 
tain at  least  one  elementary  school,  f  To  this  school  all 
the  indigent  children  of  the  commune,  no  longer  a. 
fourth  of  them  or  a  fifth,  but  all,  were  to  be  admitted 
without  fee.  These  national  schools  must  respect  that 
religious  liberty  which  the  nation  professed.  The 
wishes  of  parents  were  to  be  ascertained  and  followed 
in  all  that  concerned  their  children's  attendance  at  the 
religious  instruction.^ 

The  elementary  schools  were  to  respect  religious 
liberty,  and  they  were  to  be  planted  in  every  com- 
mune ;  but  how  were  they  to  be  planted  ?  Preceding 
laws  had  not  answered  this  question,  and  they  had  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  The  law  of  1833  answered  it 
thus  : — By  a  joint  action  of  the  commune,  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  State. 

If  the  commune  possessed  sufficient  resources  of  its 
own  to  maintain  its  elementary  school,  well  and  good. 
Some  had  foundations,  gifts,  and  legacies,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools ;  some  had  large  communal  pro- 
perty. In  the  Vosges,  for  instance,  there  are  communes 
possessing  great  tracts  of  the  beech  forests  with  which 
those  mountains  are  clothed,  whose  annual  income 

*  See  M.  Cousin's  report  in  the  Moniteur  of  May  22nd,  1833. 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  Expose  des  Motifs,  speaks  to  the  same  effect : 
"  Les  lieux  oil  1'instruction  primaire  serait  le  plus  n^cessaire  sont 
pre"cis<$ment  ceux  qui  tentent  le  moins  Tindustrie." 

•f.  Lot  sur  f  Instruction  primaire,  June  28th,  1833,  Art.  9. 
Ibid.  Art.  2. 
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amounts  to  several  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Where 
the  existing  resources  of  the  commune  were  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  to  tax  itself  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
three  centimes  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  direct  taxa- 
tion. If  this  was  insufficient,  the  department  was  to  tax 
itself,  in  order  to  aid  this  and  similarly  placed  schools, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  centimes  in  addition 
to  its  ordinary  direct  taxation.  If  this  was  still  insuffi- 
cient, the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  to  supply 
the  deficiency  out  of  funds  annually  voted  by  the 
Chambers  for  the  support  of  education.* 

A  machinery  for  providing  schools  was  thus  es- 
tablished. It  remained  to  provide  for  these  schools 
proper  teachers.  A  master's  house  and  a  fixed  salary 
for  him  of  not  less  than  8/.  a  year  the  commune  was 
bound  to  supply.  The  residue  of  his  income  was  to 
proceed  from  school  fees.  The  rate  of  these  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  commune. 
They  were  to  be  charged  for  monthly  periods,  and  to 
be  collected,  like  other  public  dues,  by  the  ordinary 
tax-gatherer.  A  fund  for  retiring  pensions  for  teachers 
was  to  be  formed  by  a  yearly  drawback  on  their  fixed 
salaries.f  Their  maintenance  was  thus  provided  for;  to 
provide  them  with  a  proper  intellectual  and  moral 
training  every  department  was  bound  to  furnish  a 
normal  school.  Certificates  of  capacity  and  morality 

*  Loi  sur  f  Instruction  primaire,  &c.,  Art.  13.  An  ordinance 
of  July  16th,  1833,  provided  that  where  a  commune  or  department 
neglected  to  provide  for  charges  which  the  law  imposed  on  them, 
the  amount  due  should  be  levied  by  royal  ordinance. 

f  In  consequence  of  the  law  of  June  9th,  1853,  regulating  civil 
pensions,  the  schoolmaster's  pension,  like  that  of  all  other  civil 
servants  in  France,  is  now  paid  by  the  Treasury  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  State. 
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were  exacted  from  them,  with  precautions  to  render 
that  of  capacity  no  longer  illusory.* 

It  remained  to  appoint  the  authorities  with  whom 
was  to  rest  the  supervision  of  the  school.  They  were 
two,  a  parish  committee  and  a  district  committee  ;  the 
first  supplied  by  the  commune,  the  second  by  the 
arrondissement.  In  both,  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
locality,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  were  members  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office ;  but  in  both  there  was  a  decided 
preponderance  of  the  lay  element.  These  committees 
were  to  meet  once  a  month.  The  immediate  inspec- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  schools  rested  with  the 
communal  committee.  But  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
more  zealous  than  the  minister  for  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  had  refused  to  this  committee  all  voice  in 
the  nomination  of  the  teacher.  He  was  presented  by 
the  municipal  council,  nominated,  on  this  presentation, 
by  the  district  committee  f ,  instituted  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  district  committee  not  only 
nominated  the  teacher,  but  also  dismissed  him  ;  he 
had,  however,  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  in  Council. 

Such  was  the  law  of  1833,  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  judgment  with  which  it  was  framed  than  for  the 
energy  with  whicli  it  was  executed.  As  if  he  had  fore- 
seen the  weak  point  of  his  law,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
local  authorities  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to 
their  hands,  M.  Guizot  multiplied  his  efforts  to  stimu- 
late and  to  enlighten  them.  In  successive  circulars  to 
prefects,  to  rectors,  to  directors  of  normal  schools,  to 
inspectors,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  his  agents  in  the  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  inspire  in  all  of  them  the  zeal  with  which 

*  Loi  sur  T Instruction  pnmaire,  &c.,  Art.  25. 
f  Comit^  d'arrondissement. 
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he  himself  was  animated.  On  behalf  of  the  elementary 
schools,  he  strove  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  local  interest 
and  independent  activity  which  he  and  his  friends 
have  never  ceased  to  invoke  for  their  country,  and  the 
want  of  which  has,  since  the  Eevolution,  been  the  great 
want  of  France.  He  succeeded  imperfectly  in  inspiring 
his  countrymen  w  'th  a  faith  in  habits  of  local  exertion ; 
and  the  elementa.  y  schools  of  France  have  suffered 
from  his  want  of  success.  But  he  succeeded  in  founding 
the  schools  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  faith  in  his 
own  zeal  for  them.  In  the  chamber  of  the  Frere 
Philippe  or  of  the  Pere  Etienne,  as  among  the  Pro- 
testant populations  of  Msmes  and  of  Strasbourg  ;  in 
the  palaces  of  bishops  and  in  the  manses  of  pastors  ;  in 
the  villages  of  Brittany  and  in  the  villages  of  the 
Cevennes  —  everywhere  I  found  M.  Guizot's  name 
held  in  honour  for  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  direc- 
tion of  popular  education  when  it  was  in  fashion,  for 
his  fidelity  to  it  now  that  it  is  no  longer  talked  of. 
Singular  confidence  inspired  in  quarters  the  most 
various  upon  the  most  delicate  of  questions !  which 
insincere  ability  can  never  conciliate,  which  even  sin- 
cere ability  cannot  always  conciliate ;  only  ability  united 
with  that  heartfelt  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  which 
friends  of  the  cause  instinctively  recognise,  and  warm 
towards  it  because  they  share  it. 

The  results  of  the  law  of  1833  were  prodigious. 
The  thirteen  normal  schools  of  1830  had  grown  in 
1838  to  seventy-six ;  more  than  2500  students  were, 
in  the  latter  year,  under  training  in  them.  In  the  four 
years  from  1834  to  1838,  4557  public  schools,  the 
property  of  the  communes,  had  been  added  to  the 
10,316  which  existed  in  1834.  In  1847  the  number 
of  elementary  schools  for  boys  had  risen  from  33,695, 
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which  it  reached  in  1834,  to  43,514 ;  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  them  from  1,654,828  to  2,176,079.* 
In  1849,  the  elementary  schools  were  giving  instruction 
to  3,530,135  children  of  the  two  sexes.f    In  1851,  out 
of  the   37,000  communes  of  France,  2,500  only  were 
without  schools  ;   through  the  remainder  there  were 
distributed  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  to  the  number 
of  61,481. J  The  charge  borne  by  the  communes  in  the 
support  of  their  schools  was  nearly  300,000/.  in  1834, 
the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law.    In  1849 
it  had  risen  to  nearly  400,000/.     The  charge  borne  by 
the  departments  was  in  1835  nearly  111,000/. ;    in 
1847  it  was  more  than  180,000/.      The  sum  contri- 
buted by  the  State,  only  2,000/.  in  1816,  4,000£  in 
1829,  40,000/.  in  1830,  had  risen  in  1847  to  96,000/.§ 
The  great  inspection  of  1834  had  been  a  special  effort. 
But  in  1835,   primary  inspectors,   those   "  sinews   of 
public  instruction,"  were  permanently  established,  one 
for  each  department,  by  royal  ordinance.  ||     In  1847 
two  inspectors-general   and  153  inspectors  and'  sub- 
inspectors  had  been  already  appointed.     An  ordinance 
of  June  the  23rd,  1836,  extended  to  girls'  schools,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1833. 
It  did  not  impose  on  the  communes  the  obligation  of 
raising  funds  for  their  support ;  but  it  subjected  them 
all  alike  to  the  authority  of  the  communal  and  district 
committees  %  who  were  to  delegate  inspectresses  to 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  mon  Temps,  par  M. 
Guizot,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

f  President's  message  of  June  6th,  1849. 

^  President's  message  of  November  4th,  1851. 

§  Budget  de  C Instruction  Publique,  pp.  181-2. 

||  February  26th. 

^f  Ever  since  the  ordinance  of  February  9th,  1830,  schools  under 
mistresses  who  belonged  to  religious  communities  had  been  ex- 
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visit  them ;  and  it  required  from  their  teachers  the 
certificate  of  capacity.  From  members  of  the  female 
religious  orders,  however,  their  letters  of  obedience 
were  still  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  certificate. 
Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  lay  schoolmistresses 
were  at  the  same  time  formed.  A  year  and  a  half 
afterwards  *  a  similar  ordinance  regulated  infant 
schools,  which  ever  since  1827,  when  M.  Cochin,  the 
benevolent  mayor  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of 
Paris,  founded  a  model  infant  school  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, had  attracted  interest  and  found  voluntary  sup- 
porters. The  pecuniary  aid  given  by  the  State  to  these 
institutions  was  small ;  the  first  grant,  in  1840,  a  grant 
which  they  had  to  share  with  girls'  schools,  was  but 
2,000/.  They  multiplied,  nevertheless  ;  their  number 
rose  from  555  in  1840  -to  1489  in  1843,  and  to 
1861  in  1848.  Primary  teachers  had  been  empow- 
ered f  to  establish  classes  for  adults  in  connection  with 
their  schools.  In  1837  there  existed  1856  of  these 
classes,  giving  instruction  to  36,965  working  people. 
In  1843  there  were  6434  of  them,  with  an  attendance 
of  95,064  pupils  ;  in  1848  the  classes  were  6877  in 
number,  the  pupils  115,164.  Public  instruction  was 
not  only  founded,  it  was  in  operation. 

Two  defects  in  the  system  soon  became  visible.  One 
was  in  the  authorities  charged  to  superintend  it. 
Neither  the  communal  committee  nor  that  of  the  dis- 
trict performed  its  functions  satisfactorily.  The  com- 
munal or  parish  committee,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
the  clergyman,  and  one  or  more  principal  inhabitants 

empted  from  all  supervision  but  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  the  prefect. 

*  December  22nd,  1837. 

f  By  a  Reglement  sur  les  Classes  d'Adultes,  issued  by  the  Royal 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  March  22nd,  1836. 
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nominated  by  the  district  committee,  was  not  disin- 
clined to  meddle  in  the  management  of  the  school,  but 
neither  its  fairness  nor  its  intelligence  could  be  safely 
trusted.  So  strongly  had  this  been  felt,  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1833  had  refused  to  intrust  to  this 
committee  the  powers  which  the  Minister,  in  his  zeal 
for  local  action,  had  destined  for  it,  and  had  insisted  on 
giving  to  the  Minister  the  power  of  dissolving  it  on  the 
report  of  the  district  committee.  The  district  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  principal  personages,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  of  each  sub-prefecture,  was  generally 
deficient  neither  in  fairness  nor  in  intelligence  ;  but  it 
was  distant,  it  was  hard  to  set  in  motion,  it  was  disin- 
clined to  decisive  measures.  In  truth,  a  due  supply  of 
zealous  and  respectable  persons,  both  able  and  willing 
to  superintend  primary  schools,  is  wanting  in  the 
country  districts  of  France.  It  was  to  form  such  a 
class  that  M.  Guizot  had  framed  measures  and  written 
circulars ;  for  this  he  had  solicited  prefects  and  rec- 
tors; for  this  he  had  directed  every  inspector  to 
forego,  at  first,  his  right  of  inspecting  schools  without 
notice,  to  convoke  committees  and  municipalities  to 
meet  him,  to  multiply  his  communications  with  them, 
to  invite  their  confidence  and  to  keep  them  informed 
of  the  views  of  the  government,  to  make  his  inspec- 
tions fully  and  patiently,  not  to  neglect  his  rural 
schools,  however  humble  or  however  remote,  in  order 
that  the  rural  population  might  itself  learn  to  take 
interest  in  its  schools,  when  it  saw  that  "  neither  dis- 
tance, nor  hardship  of  season,  nor  difficulty  of  access, 
prevented  the  government  from  bestowing  active  care 
on  them."  *  He  had  not  succeeded.  In  England  such 

*  See  M.  Guizot's  circular  to  the  inspectors  on  their  appointment, 
August  13th,  1835,  in  the  Bulletin  Universitaire,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 
The  whole  circular  is  well  worth  reading. 
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persons  exist  in  almost  every  locality ;  the  one  thing 
needful  is  to  choose  them. 

The  other  defect  was  in  the  position  of  the  teachers. 
The  miserable  fixed  salary  of  8/.  a  year,  supplemented 
by  the  small  fees  of  the  scholars,  was  wholly  insufficient 
for  their  maintenance.  Fully  indoctrinated  with  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  office,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  normal  school,  where  their  life  was  one  of 
comfort ;  they  were  planted  in  a  village  where  they 
were  considerable  personages,  in  constant  relations  with 
the  mayor  and  the  cure,  and  obliged  to  keep  up  a  certain 
appearance  ;  and  there  they  were  left  to  exist  on  a  pit- 
tance which  just  kept  them  from  starvation.  Their 
position  was  one  of  cruel  suffering,  and  their  discontent 
was  extreme. 

The  Government  determined  to  relieve  them.  In 
1847,  a  measure  was  introduced  by  M.  de  Salvandy, 
then  Minister  of  Instruction,  which  fixed  three  classes  of 
teachers  and  a  minimum  of  salary  for  each  class  :  for 
the  lowest  class,  24/.  a  year  ;  for  the  second,  36/. ;  for 
the  highest,  48/.  In  Paris  itself  the  lowest  salary  of  a 
teacher  of  the  first  class  was  to  be  GO/. 

To  English  schoolmasters  in  1860  these  salaries  will 
appear  despicable  ;  to  the  French  schoolmaster  in  1847 
they  would  have  been  a  great  boon.  But  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1848  arrested  the  measure  which  promised 
them. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  REVOLUTION  OF 
1848  AND  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. — LEGISLATION  OF  1850,  1853, 
AND  1854. 

THE  Revolution  of  1848,  however,  had  great  designs  for 
the  primary  teachers.  They  were  to  be  the  agents  to 
popularise  and  consolidate  it.  The  portentous  circular* 
by  which  M.  Carnot  exhorted  the  schoolmasters  of 
France,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  to  use  all  their  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  return  of  sincere  republicans, 
and  to  combat  the  ^popular  prejudice  which  preferred 
the  "  rich  and  lettered  citizen,  a  stranger  to  the  peasant's 
life,  and  blinded  by  interests  at  variance  with  the  pea- 
sant's interests,"  to  the  "honest  peasant  endowed  with  na- 
tural good  sense,  and  whose  practical  experience  of  life 
was  better  than  all  the  book-learning  in  the  world,"  is 
still  in  every  one's  memory.  The  schoolmasters  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  had  not  waited  for  M.  Carnot's 
invitation  to  open  gratuitous  evening  classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  adults  in  the  "  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 
The  Minister  applauded  their  zeal.  But  satisfactions 
more  solid  than  applause  were  due  to  a  class  from  which 
so  much  was  expected.  The  grant  of  the  State  for  pri- 
mary education  rose  in  the  year  after  the  Revolution  to 
5,920,000  francs.  In  1847  it  had  been  but  2,399,808 
francs.  The  whole  addition  was  destined  to  augment 
the  salaries  of  primary  teachers. 

*  March  9th,  1848. 
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The  Revolution  fell ;  and  its  conquerors  did  not  forget 
that  it  had  made  the  schoolmasters  its  missionaries.  A 
commission  was  appointed*  to  report  on  the  state  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  the  country,  and  on  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  1833.  Upon  its  report  the 
main  law  which  now  governs  public  instruction  in 
France,  the  law  of  March  15th,  1850,  was  founded. 
This  commission  judged  the  primary  teachers  very 
severely.  It  condemned  their  training  as  ill-planned, 
their  teaching  as  over-ambitious,  their  conduct  to  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  authorities  as  disrespectful. f  A 
disclosure  which  took  place  about  this  time  in  the 
Nievre,  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  backward  depart- 
ments of  France,  shook  esteem  for  their  morality. 
Every  voice  was  raised  for  a  repression  of  their  preten- 
sions, and  a  strict  control  of  their  conduct.  The  reli- 
gious congregations  devoted  to  teaching  were  visited  by 
a  great  increase  of  public  favour.  The  heads  of  the 
principal  communities  of  each  sex,  the  Superior-General 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  Lazarists,  were  examined  before  the 
commission  as  to  the  operations  and  wishes  of  their 
societies.  They  were  consulted  as  to  the  requirement 
from  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  capacity.  For  reasons  which  speak  with 
equal  eloquence  for  his  own  serenity  of  judgment  and 

*  When  M.  de  Falloux  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
December  10th,  1848.  The  commission  which  reported  on  primary 
instruction  was  a  sub-commission  of  that  which,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  Thiers,  inquired  into  the  whole  public  education  of 
France. 

f  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Sous- Commission  charge  par  M. 
le  Ministre  de  V Instruction  PuUique  de  preparer  un  Projet  de  Lot 
sur  ^Instruction  primaire  ;  Paris,  April,  1849,  pp.  2,  6,  8,  10, 
18,  20. 
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for  the  usefulness  of  the  certificate  test,  the  Frere  Phi- 
lippe desired  for  the  brethren  its  continuance  For 
reasons  which  prevailed  with  the  commission,  which  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  repeat  to  me,  and  which  seem  to 
me  full  of  weight,  the  Pere  Etienne  deprecated  for  the 
sisterhoods  its  imposition.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
liberals  in  France  told  me  that,  for  his  part,  ever  since 
1848  he  had  wished  to  confide  the  whole  primary  in- 
struction of  the  country  to  the  religious  communities. 
It  was  declared  that  the  public  morals  were  proved  by 
the  statistics  of  crime  not  to  have  improved  since  the 
law  of  1833,  but  on  the  contrary  to  have  deteriorated*, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  religion  to  cure  a  state 
of  disorder  which  mere  instruction  had  perhaps  aggra- 
vated, certainly  not  corrected.  Sentences  of  suspension 
and  dismissal  were  launched  by  the  prefects  right  and 
left  against  the  lay  primary  teachers.  But  the  misdeeds 
of  these  functionaries  were  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
The  alarm  and  irritation  of  the  revolutionary  year  made 
their  accusers  intemperate  and  unjust.  In  every  quarter 
of  France  which  I  visited,  rectors  and  inspectors  united 
to  assure  me  that  grounds  for  serious  complaint  against 
the  lay  teachers  had  been  very  scarce  indeed  ;  that  the 
foolish  profession  of  strong  republican  opinions  (to  which, 
besides,  the  circular  of  the  Minister  directly  called  them) 
had  been  the  sole  fault  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  offended ;  that  it  was  astonishing  that  a  class,  so 
poor  and  so  stimulated,  should  have,  on  the  whole,  be- 
haved so  well.  On  dispassionate  inquiry,  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  University  functionaries,  a  great  number 
of  teachers  who  had  been  summarily  dismissed  were 

*  Rapport  fait  au  nom  cle  la  Sous-Commission,  &c.,  p.  8.  But 
on  this  question  of  the  increase  of  crime,  see  the  interesting  criminal 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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reinstated.  The  loud  complaints  against  their  over- 
training and  against  the  normal  schools  gradually  died 
away,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Government  itself 
proclaimed  how  unjust  had  been  the  imputations  against 
these  latter.  "  For  a  time,"  says  the  minister,  M.  For- 
toul,  in  1854,  "  people  may  have  made  the  normal 
schools  responsible  for  the  faults  of  a  few  young  men 
whose  errors  were  caused  far  more  by  the  culpable 
promptings  addressed  to  them  than  by  the  education 
received  in  these  schools  ;  but  on  all  sides  people  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  them  more  justly."  Under 
the  hostile  impressions  of  1849,  however,  the  law  of 
March  15th,  1850,  was  conceived  and  promulgated. 

This  law,  with  the  organic  decree  of  March  9th, 
1852,  and  the  law  of  June  the  14th,  1854,  forms  the 
body  of  legislation  now  actually  in  force  in  France  on 
the  subject  of  public  instruction.  The  design  of  the 
two  last-named  acts  is  to  complete  and  to  make  more 
stringent  the  main  law  of  1850. 

The  new  legislation  swept  away  much  of  the  law  of 
1833.  It  changed  the  authorities  in  whom  the  control 
of  primary  instruction  was  vested.  It  abolished  the 
communal  committee  and  the  district  committee.  In 
the  bodies  which  it  substituted  it  eradicated  the  elective 
principle.  It  gave  to  the  mayor  and  the  minister  of 
religion  in  every  commune  the  supervision  and  moral 
direction  of  primary  instruction.*  The  old  committees 
were  replaced,  as  to  some  of  their  functions,  by  dele- 
gates from  each  canton.  The  canton  is  a  division 
larger  than  the  commune,  smaller  than  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  But  these  cantonal  delegates  are  the  nominees 
of  the  departmental  council.  They  inspect  the  primary 

*  Law  of  March  15th,  1850,  Art.  44. 
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schools  of  their  canton  ;  but  their  powers  only  enable 
them  to  address  representations  on  the  results  of  their 
inspection  to  the  departmental  council  or  the  inspector, 
and  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools  or 
teachers.  The  departmental  council  meets  twice  a 
month  at  the  chief  town  of  the  department.  It  con- 
sists of  thirteen  members,  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
At  first  a  majority  of  the  members  proceeded  from 
election.  At  present  every  member,  except  the  prefect, 
the  procureur-general,  the  bishop,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
nominee  of  the  bishop,  who  sit  of  right,  is  nominated 
by  the  Minister.  This  council  has  very  extensive  powers. 
It  nominates  the  cantonal  delegates  and  the  commissions 
charged  with  the  examination  for  certificates.  It  has 
the  regulation  of  the  public  primary  schools,  fixes  the 
rate  of  school  fees  to  be  paid  in  them,  draws  up  the 
list  of  teachers  admissible  to  the  office  of  communal 
teacher  in  the  department,  is  the  judge  of  teachers  in 
matters  of  discipline,  can  even  interdict  them  for  ever 
from  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Paris.  It  can  refuse  to  any  teacher,  without  right 
of  appeal  *,  that  permission  to  open  a  private  primary 
school  which  the  law  of  1833  accorded  to  all  teachers 
provided  with  certificates  of  morality  and  capacity. 
But  it  cannot  nominate,  suspend,  or  dismiss  a  teacher. 
This  power,  after  some  fluctuation,  has  been  confided 
to  the  promptest,  the  sternest,  the  strongest  of  public 
functionaries — the  functionary  on  whose  firm  hand  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1833,  in  its  zeal  for  a  more 
stringent  control  of  public  instruction,  had  in  vain  cast 
longing  eyes — the  prefect.  Even  the  ministerial  insti- 

*  Law  of  March  15th,  1350,  Art.  28. 
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tution  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  teacher.  The 
prefect  names,  changes,  reprimands,  suspends,  and  dis- 
misses all  public  primary  teachers  of  every  grade.* 
To  interdict  them  absolutely  and  for  ever  from  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  is  alone  beyond  his  power. 
It  has  even  been  decided  that  a  clause  in  the  decree  of 
1 852  f,  giving  to  municipal  councils  the  right  to  be 
heard  respecting  the  nomination  of  their  communal 
teacher,  means  merely  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  inform 
the  prefect  whether  they  prefer  a  layman  or  a  member 
of  a  religious  association. 

But  the  prefect  exercises  his  authority  "  on  the 
report  of  the  Academy-Inspector." 

This  introduces  us  to  a  new  wheel  in  the  machinery 
of  French  public  instruction.  The  academies  of  France, 
the  constituent  members  of  the  University,  have  been  at 
different  times  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  and  eighty-six  in 
number.  They  are  now  but  sixteen.  Each  academy  has 
a  district  embracing  several  departments.  The  rectors  of 
academies,  who  under  the  first  Empire  and  the  Kestora- 
tion  were  the  rulers  of  primary  instruction,  have  now  in 
their  charge  only  its  normal  schools,  and  in  elementary 
schools  the  methods  of  teaching  and  course  of  study. 
But  attached  to  every  rector,  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments composing  his  district,  is  a  functionary  called 
an  academy-inspector.  J  This  official's  chief  concern  is 
with  secondary  instruction,  but  he  has  also  the  general 
supervision  of  primary  instruction ;  it  is  to  him  that 
the  primary  inspector  makes  his  reports,  and  by  his 
representations  the  prefect,  in  dealing  with  the  primary 
teachers,  is  mainly  guided. 

*  Law  of  June  14th,  1854,  Art.  *  . 
f  Art.  4. 

|  Inspecteur  d'Academie. 
F 
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One  other  authority  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
council  is  the  latest  development  of  the  Council  of  the 
University,  of  the  Commission,  Council  Eoyal,  and 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  composi- 
tion has  undergone  many  changes.  The  Minister  has 
always  presided  at  it ;  but  of  its  members  the  majority 
were  formerly  chosen  by  the  great  ecclesiastical,  judicial, 
or  learned  bodies  whom  they  respectively  represented, 
and  it  had  a  permanent  section  composed  of  members 
named  for  life.  Every  member  is  now  named  by  the 
Emperor;  the  permanent  section  is  abolished,  and 
members  are  appointed  for  one  year  only.  Before  this 
council  the  Minister,  if  he  thinks  fit,  brings  for  dis- 
cussion projected  laws  and  decrees  on  public  education. 
He  is  bound  to  consult  it  respecting  the  programmes  of 
study,  methods,  and  books,  to  be  adopted  in  public 
schools.  To  watch  in  the  provinces  over  the  due 
observance  of  its  regulations  on  these  matters  is  the 
business  of  the  rectors  and  their  academic  councils. 
Finally,  the  Imperial  Council  has  to  hear  and  judge 
the  appeals  of  teachers  on  whom  departmental  councils 
have  laid  their  interdict. 

Thus  the  French  public  teacher,  in  place  of  the 
general  supervision  of  the  communal  council,  in 
which  the  prepossessions  of  one  member  often  neutral- 
ised those  of  another,  is  now  put  under  the  individual 
supervision  of  two  persons,  the  mayor  and  the  curd 
These  watch  over  the  morality  and  religion  of  his 
school ;  the  cantonal  delegates  watch  over  its  instruc- 
tion. Above  these,  in  place  of  the  easy  district-com- 
mittee, armed  with  power  indeed  to  reprimand,  suspend, 
or  dismiss  him,  but  slow  to  exercise  this  power,  and 
liable  to  have  its  extreme  sentence,  that  of  dismissal, 
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reversed  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  *,  he  has 
the  ever-wakeful  executive,  the  prefect  himself,  armed 
with  powers  which  he  is  prepared  to  use,  and  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Finally,  his  scholastic  career 
may  be  closed  altogether  by  the  departmental  council.-)- 
But  the  new  legislation,  though  thus  tightening  the 
reins  of  control  for  the  teacher,  could  not  possibly 
leave  his  salary  unimproved.  His  pecuniary  condition 
was  so  lamentable  as  to  call  pity  even  from  his  enemies  ; 
many  thought,  indeed,  that  to  the  misery  of  this  condition 
were  due  nearly  all  the  faults  which  had  made  enemies 
for  him.  The  fixed  salary  of  8/.  a  year  was  retained ; 
but  it  was  provided  that  where  the  school  fees  added  to 
this  did  not  make  up  an  income  of  24 1.  a  year,  what 
was  wanted  to  complete  this  sum  should  be  paid  by 
the  public.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  increase  the  charges 
of  the  State ;  for  no  additional  taxation  was  imposed 
on  the  commune  or  the  department.  With  so  vast  an 
army  of  public  teachers,  to  increase  the  pittance  of 
each  even  a  little  was  formidably  expensive.  A  new 
law  J  provided  a  class  of  "  supplying  teachers,"  insti- 
tuteurs  suppleants,  less  costly  than  the  regular  communal 
teacher.  In  future  no  one  could  be  appointed  communal 
teacher  who  had  not  served  for  three  years  since  his 
twenty-first  year  as  an  assistant  (adjoint)  or  as  a  supply- 
ing teacher.  The  same  decree  permitted  public  mixed 
schools,  where  the  scholars  were  not  more  than  forty 
in  number,  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  women, 
whose  salary  was  to  be  that  of  supplying  masters. 
These  new  teachers  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 

*  The  Minister  in  Council  Royal.  —  Loi  sur  V Instruction  pri- 
maire,  28  Juin  1833,  Art.  23. 

f  But  with  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Council.     See  above, 
j  Decree  of  December  31st,  1853. 
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minimum  of  salary  for  the  first  was  fixed  at  20/.  a 
year,  for  the  second  at  16£  a  year.  They  were  only 
to  be  employed  in  communes  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  500,  or  temporarily  to  fill 
vacancies  in  larger  places.  But,  on  one  pretence  or 
other,  large  as  well  as  small  communes  in  considerable 
numbers  soon  managed  to  confide  their  schools  to  these 
cheaper  teachers.  The  sufferings  which  the  law  of 
1850  had  sought  to  alleviate  reappeared.  By  a 
decree  *  due  to  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, M.  Rouland,  the  lower  class  of  suppleants  was 
abolished,  and  there  is  now  but  one  class  of  supplying 
teachers,  and  one  minimum  of  salary  for  them,  20/. 

This  is  grievously  insufficient ;  but  the  reader  is  not 
to  suppose  that  ah1  the  public  schools  of  France  are 
starving  their  teachers  on  20/.  or  24/.  a  year.  These  are 
minima  of  salary,  frequently  exceeded  by  the  free  will 
of  communes,  and  for  which  no  good  and  experienced 
teacher  can  be  obtained.  The  law  permits  a  commune, 
if  it  pleases,  to  establish  schools  entirely  gratuitous ; 
only  it  must  support  these  schools  out  of  its  own 
resources.  In  all  the  principal  towns  of  France  this  is 
done,  as  there  is  not  one  communal  school  in  Paris, 
for  instance,  in  which  a  scholar  pays  anything.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  therefore  no  school-fees 
to  trust  to ;  but  they  receive  from  the  municipality 
salaries  far  exceeding  the  bare  legal  rate,  salaries 
which,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  similar  teachers  in 
England  or  Holland,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort.  It  is  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  France 
that  the  privations  of  underpaid  schoolmasters  are  to 
be  witnessed. 

*  Decree  of  July  20th,  1858. 
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The  new  legislation  has  thus  altered  the  law  of  1833 
in  all  which  concerns  the  supervision  of  primary 
schools.  It  has  attempted,  not  very  successfully,  to 
amend  the  pecuniary  situation  which  M.  Guizot's  law 
created  for  the  primary  teacher.  But  the  grand  and 
fruitful  provision  of  M.  Guizot's  law,  the  money  clause, 
the  happy  distribution  of  the  cost  of  public  schools  be- 
tween the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State, 
victoriously  endured  the  test  of  hostile  criticism.  It 
remained  unassailed  and  unassailable,  modified  only  in 
an  insignificant  point  of  detail. 

Another  important  provision  of  M.  Guizot's  law  re- 
mained untouched,  that  which  guaranteed  religious 
liberty  in  public  schools.  It  is  the  happiness  of  France, 
indeed,  that  this  liberty  is  so  firmly  established  that  no 
legislation  is  likely  to  try  to  shake  it.  Among  the 
many  interesting  instructions  written  by  M.  Guizot 
between  1833  and  1837,  none  are  more  interesting 
than  those  which  relate  to  this  vital  question.  The 
text  of  the  law  of  1833,  and  the  tolerant  disposition  of 
M.  Guizot  himself,  tended  to  make  denominational 
schools,  as  we  should  call  them,  the  exception,  and 
common  schools  the  rule.  "  In  certain  cases,"  says  the 
law  *,  "  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may  authorise 
as  communal  schools,  schools  more  particularly  appro- 
priated to  one  of  the  religious  denominations  recognised 
by  the  State."  "  It  is  in  general  desirable,"  writes  M. 
Guizotf ,  "  that  children  whose  families  do  not  profess 
the  same  creed  should  early  contract,  by  frequenting 
the  same  schools,  those  habits  of  reciprocal  friendship 
and  mutual  tolerance  which  may  ripen  later,  when 

*  Loi  sur  V  Instruction  primaire,  28  Juin  1838,  Art.  9. 
f  In  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  July  24th,  1833.     See  "  Bulletin 
Universitaire,"  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 
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they  live  together  as  grown-up  citizens,  into  justice  and 
harmony."  But  the  dangers  to  which  religious  liberty 
was  sometimes  exposed  in  these  common  schools  did 
not  escape  him.  He  wished  the  religious  instruction 
to  be,  above  all  things,  real ;  not  "  a  series  of  lessons 
and  practices  apparently  capable  of  being  used  by  all 
denominations  in  common."  *  Such  vague  abstrac- 
tions, he  said,  "  satisfied  the  requirements  neither  of 
parents  nor  of  the  law ;  they  tended  to  banish  all  positive 
and  efficacious  religious  teaching  from  the  schools." 
But,  the  more  the  religion  of  the  majority  is  taught 
positively  and  really  in  a  school,  the  more  it  becomes 
necessary  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  minority.  There 
is  danger  either  that  the  minority  will  be  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  majority,  or 
else  that  its  own  religious  instruction  will  be  left  un- 
cared  for.  Against  both  dangers  M.  Guizot  endeavoured 
to  provide.  Rectors  were  charged  to  see  that  in  public 
schools  no  child  of  a  different  religious  profession  from 
that  of  the  majority  was  constrained  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  teaching  and  observances  of  his  fellow-scholars. 
They  were  to  permit  and  to  request  the  parents  of  such 
children  to  cause  them  to  receive  suitable  religious  in- 
struction from  a  minister  of  their  own  communion,  or 
from  a  layman  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  to  take  care  that  in  every  week,  at  fixed 
hours  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion, the  parents,  and  the  local  committee,  such 
children  were  conducted  from  the  school  to  the  Pro- 
testant temple,  or  any  other  edifice  frequented  by 
members  of  their  communion,  there  to  take  part  in  the 
lessons  and  practices  of  the  faith  in  which  they  had 

*  See  his  excellent  circular  to  the  rectors,  November  12th,  1835. 
Bulletin  Universitaij-e,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 
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been  brought  up.  Inspectors  and  local  committees 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  see  these  regulations  ob- 
served. Similar  provision  was  made  for  religious 
instruction  and  religious  freedom  in  the  normal 
schools.  Finally,  where  the  minority  had  cause  to  de- 
sire a  school  to  itself,  and  reasonable  numbers  to  fill  it, 
the  authorities  were  to  be  very  heedful  that  its  demand 
was  not  unjustly  refused  by  the  municipal  councils. 

The  event  proved  that  religious  instruction  in  com- 
mon schools  presented  grave  practical  difficulties.  The 
new  law  profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  new  law  denominational  schools 
are  the  rule,  common  schools  are  the  exception.  In 
those  communes  where  more  than  one  of  the  forms  of 
worship  recognised  by  the  State  is  publicly  professed, 
each  form  is  to  have  its  separate  school.*  But  the 
departmental  council  has  power  to  authorise  the  union, 
in  a  common  school,  of  children  belonging  to  different 
communions.*!1  Of  children  thus  united,  however,  the 
religious  liberty  is  sedulously  guarded.  It  is  provided 
that  ministers  of  each  communion  shall  have  free  and 
equal  access  to  the  school,  at  separate  times,  in  order 
to  watch  over  the  religious  instruction  of  members  of 
their  own  flock.  J  Where  the  school  is  appropriated  to 
one  denomination,  no  child  of  another  denomination  is 
admitted  except  at  the  express  demand  of  his  parents 
or  guardians,  signified  in  writing  to  the  teacher.  Of 
such  demands  the  teacher  is  bound  to  keep  a  register, 
to  be  produced  to  all  the  school  authorities.  I  confi- 
dently affirm,  in  contradiction  to  much  ignorant  asser- 
tion, that  the  liberty  thus  proclaimed  by  the  law  is 

*  Loi  du  15  Mars  1850,  Art.  36.  f  Ibid.  Art.  15. 

J  Loi  du  15  Mars  1850,  Art.  44 ;    De'cret  du  7   Octobre  1850, 
Art.  11. 
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maintained  in  practice.  The  venerable  chiefs  of  the 
principal  Protestant  communities  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces—  the  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Nismes, 
the  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Strasbourg  — 
individually  assured  me,  that,  as  regarded  the  treat- 
ment of  their  schools  by  the  authorities,  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  complain  of;  that  Protestant 
schools  came  into  collision  with  the  authorities  no  other- 
wise than  as  Catholic  schools  came  ;  that  such  collision, 
when  it  happened,  was,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  mat- 
ters wholly  unconnected  with  religion.  In  Languedoc, 
indeed,  the  embers  of  religious  animosities  still  smoulder; 
but  it  is  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  population.  It 
is  not  that  the  State  persecutes  the  Protestants  ;  it  is  that 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  mobs  have  still  sometimes 
the  impulse  to  persecute  each  other,  and  that  the  State 
has  hard  work  to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 

The  law  of  1833  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  all  in- 
digent children  to  free  instruction.  Many  who  were 
not  indigent  had  usurped  this  boon  designed  only  for 
the  poor.  The  law  of  1850,  to  prevent  this  abuse,  di- 
rected the  mayor  and  the  ministers  of  religion  to  draw 
up  yearly,  for  each  commune,  a  list  of  children  having 
a  real  claim  to  the  privilege ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  mayor  and  the  ministers  were  far  too  easy.  In  fact, 
the  moment  a  commune  had  levied  its  three  centimes, 
all  motive  for  economy  on  the  part  of  the  communal 
authorities  ceased  ;  all  further  school  expenses  must  be 
at  the  charge  of  the  department  or  the  State.  At  the 
expense  of  the  department  and  the  State,  therefore,  the 
parish  authorities  freely  enlarged  their  list  of  claimants 
for  free  schooling.  As  a  last  resource,  the  never-failing 
prefect*  has  been  charged  to  determine  annually,  for 

*  Decret  du  31  De'cembre  1853,  Art,  13. 
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every  public  school  of  his  department,  the  highest  num- 
ber of  free  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  that  school ; 
the  free  admissions  granted  by  the  mayor  and  his  col- 
leagues must  in  no  case  exceed  this  number.  Nor  can 
any  free  scholar  be  admitted  into  a  communal  school 
unless  he  brings  with  him  a  ticket  for  free  admission 
granted  by  the  mayor  :  this  last  provision  applies  even 
to  schools  entirely  gratuitous. 

Finally,  the  law  of  1833  had  attempted  to  establish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  middling  classes  of  France 
a  superior  grade  of  primary  instruction,  which,  without 
assuming  a  classical  and  scientific  character,  might  yet 
carry  its  recipients  much  beyond  the  instruction  of  the 
elementary  schools.     It  had  imposed  upon  every  urban 
commune,  which  either  was  the  chief  town  of  a  depart- 
ment, or  contained  more  than  6,000  inhabitants,  the 
obligation  of  establishing,  besides  its  elementary  schools, 
a  "  superior  primary  school."*     It  had  instituted  two 
grades  of  certificates,  corresponding  to  the  two  grades  of 
instruction.    M.  Guizot  desiredf  that "  as  there  was  to  be 
no  commune  without  its  primary  school,  and  no  depart- 
ment without  its  normal  school,  so  there  might  be  no 
town  of  8000  or  10,0 00  inhabitants  without  its  '  middle 
school '  to  crown  the  edifice  of  public  instruction,  and 
to  stop  only  where  the  learned  studies  of  classical  schools 
commence."     He  provided  that  in  these  middle  schools 
a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  should  be  reserved 
for  the  best  scholars  of  the  elementary  school,  to  be 
presented,  after  a  competitive  examination,  by  the  com- 
munal committee.  £     The  design  seemed  admirable,  yet 

*  Loi  sur  V  Instruction  primaire,  28  Juin  1833,  Art.  10. 
j"  See  his  circular  to  the  rectors  on  his  appointment,    October 
17th,  1832 ;  Bulletin  Universitaire,  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 

J  Loi  sur  V Instruction  primaire,  28  Juin  1833,  Art  14. 
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it  had  not  well  succeeded.  Not  that  the  obligation  of 
the  law  was  eluded :  in  1843,  out  of  290  communes 
bound  to  establish  superior  primary  schools,  222  pos- 
sessed them  ;  103  communes,  not  bound  to  provide 
such  schools,  had  voluntarily  established  them  ;  but  they 
did  not  much  attract  the  population.  In  1837,  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  whole  number 
of  superior  primary  schools,  public  and  private,  then 
existing  in  France,  did  not  exceed  twenty-eight  in  each 
school.*  The  lower  class  of  the  population  remained 
satisfied  with  the  primary  schools ;  the  class  above  them 
continued,  where  the  primary  schools  did  not  satisfy  it, 
to  struggle  into  the  communal  colleges. 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  do  more  than  touch  on  this 
great  subject  of  secondary  instruction  ;  yet  to  touch  on 
it  for  one  moment  in  passing  I  cannot  forbear.  I  saw 
something  of  it ;  I  inquired  much  about  it ;  had  I  not 
done  so,  I  should  have  comprehended  the  subject  of 
French  primary  instruction  very  imperfectly.  Let  me, 
then,  be  permitted  to  call  the  English  reader's  attention 
to  the  advantage  France  possesses  in  its  vast  system  of 
public  secondary  instruction ;  in  its  63  lyceums  and  244 
communal  colleges,  inspected  by  the  State,  aided  by  the 
Statef,  drawing  from  this  connection  with  the  State  both 
efficiency  and  dignity ;  and  to  which,  in  concert  with 
the  State,  the  departments,  the  communes,  private  bene- 
volence, ah1  co-operate  to  provide  free  admission  for 
poor  and  deserving  scholars.  M.  de  Talleyrand  truly 

*  Manuel  Legislatif  et  Administratif  de  V Instruction  primaire, 
par  M.  Kilian,  chef  de  bureau  au  Ministers  de  Instruction  Pub- 
lique;  Paris,  1838-39,  p.  116. 

f  In  1855  the  grant  from  the  State  to  the  lyceums  was  l,300,000fr.; 
to  the  communal  colleges,  98,080  fr.  86  c. — Budget  de  r Instruc- 
tion Publique,  pp.  164,  167. 
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said  that  the  education  of  the  great  English  public 
schools  was  the  best  in  the  world.     He  added,  to  be 
sure,  that  even  this  was  detestable.     But  allowing  it  all 
its  merits,  how  small  a  portion  of  the  population  does  it 
embrace !     It  embraces  the  aristocratic  class ;  it  em- 
braces the  higher  professional  class ;  it  embraces  a  few 
of  the  richest  and  most  successful  of  the  commercial 
class  ;  of  the  great  body  of  the  commercial  class  and  of 
the  immense  middle  classes  of  this  country,  it  embraces 
not  one.     They  are  left  to  an  education  which,  though 
among  its  professors  are  many  excellent  and  honourable 
men,  is  deplorable.     Our  middle  classes  are  nearly  the 
worst  educated  in  the  world.     But  it  is  not  this  only  ; 
although,  when  I  consider  this,  all  the  French  common- 
places about  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  children 
from  the  charlatanism  and  cupidity  of  individual  specu- 
lation seem  to  me  to  be  justified.     It  is  far  more  that  a 
great  opportunity  is  missed  of  fusing  all  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  into  one  powerful  whole,  elevating  and 
refining  the  middle  classes  by  the  contact,  and  stimu- 
lating the  upper.     In  France  this  is  what  the  system  of 
public  education  effects  ;  it  effaces  between  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  the  sense  of  social   alienation;    it 
raises  the  middle  without  dragging  down  the  upper ;  it 
gives  to  the  boy  of  the  middle  class  the  studies,  the  su- 
perior teaching,  the  proud  sense  of  belonging  to  a  great 
school,  which  the  Eton  or  Harrow  boy  has  with  us  ;  it 
tends  to  give  to  the  middle  classes  precisely  what  they 
most  want,  and  their  want  of  which  is  the  great  gulf 
between  them  and  the  upper ;  it  tends  to  give  them 
personal  dignity.     The  power  of  such  an  education  is 
seen  in  what  it  has  done  for  the  professional  classes  in 
England.     The  clergy  and  barristers,  who  are  generally 
educated  in  the  great  public  schools,  are  nearly  identified 
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in  thought,  feeling,  and  manners  with  the  aristocratic 
class.     They  have  not  been  unmixed  gainers  by  this 
identification ;  it  has  too  much  isolated  them  from  a 
class  to  which  by  income  and  social  position  they,  after 
all,  naturally  belong,  while  towards  the  highest  class  it 
has  made  them,  not  vulgarly  servile  certainly,  but  in- 
tellectually too  deferential  —  too  little  apt  to  maintain 
perfect  mental  independence  on  questions  where  the 
prepossessions  of  that  class  are  concerned.    Nevertheless, 
they  have,  as  a  class,  acquired  the  unspeakable  benefit 
of  that  elevation  of  the  mind  and  feelings  which  it  is 
the  best  office  of  superior  education  to  confer.     But 
they  have  bought  this  elevation  at  an  immense  money- 
price — at  a  price  which  they  can  no  better  than  the 
commercial  classes  afford  to  pay ;  which  they  who  have 
paid  it  long,  and  who  know  what  it  has  bought  for 
them,  will  continue  to  pay  while  they  must,  but  which 
the  middle  classes  will  never  even  begin  to  pay.  When  I 
told  the  French  University  authorities  of  the  amount 
paid  for  a  boy's  education  at  the  great  English  schools, 
and  paid  often  out  of  very  moderate  incomes,  they  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice  that  to  demand  such  sacrifices 
of  French  parents  would  be  vain.     It  would  be  equally 
vain  to  demand  them  of  the  English  middle  classes. 
Either  their  education  must  remain  what  it  is,  vulgar 
and  unsound  ;  or  the  State  must  create  by  its  authorisa- 
tion, its  aid — above  all,  by  its  inspection  —  institutions 
honourable  because  of  their  public  character,  and  cheap 
because  nationally  frequented,  in  which  they  may  receive 
a  better.   If  the  former  happens,  then  this  great  English 
middle  class,  growing  wealthier,  more  powerful,  more 
stirring  every  year,  will  every  year  grow  more  and  more 
isolated  in  sentiment  from  the  professional  and  aristocratic 
classes.  If  the  latter,  then  not  only  will  the  whole  richer 
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part  of  our  rich  community  be  united  by  the  strong  bond 
of  a  common  culture,  but  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  instruction  for  the  poorer  part  of  the  commu- 
nity will  have  been  rendered  infinitely  easier.  In  fact,  the 
French  middle  classes  may  well  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  for  the  State  has  already 
provided  for  their  own.  But  already  there  are  loud 
complaints  among  the  lower  middling  classes  of  this 
country  that  the  Committee  of  Council  is  providing  the 
poor  with  better  schools  than  those  to  which  they 
themselves  have  access ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
any  new  measure  which  proposes  to  do  much  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  and  nothing  for  that  of  the 
middling  classes,  will  meet  with  discontent  and  opposi- 
tion from  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
magnitude  of  this  question..  English  superior  instruc- 
tion is  perhaps  intelligent  enough  to  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  popularising  them- 
selves :  with  little  noise  and  in  the  shade,  the  London 
University  is  performing  a  work  of  great  national 
benefit.  At  any  rate,  superior  instruction  is  the  efflo- 
rescence and  luxury  of  education ;  it  is  comparatively  of 
limited  importance.  Secondary  instruction,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  the  widest  importance  ;  and  it  is  neither  or- 
ganised enough  nor  intelligent  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  Education  Commissioners  would  excite,  I 
am  convinced,  in  thousands  of  hearts  a  gratitude  of 
which  they  little  dream,  if,  in  presenting  the  result  of 
their  labours  on  primary  instruction,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  to  say  to  the  Government,  "Regard  the 
necessities  of  a  not  distant  future,  and  organise  your 
secondary  instruction" 

The  new  French  legislation  recognised  the  visible 
fact  that  the  superior  primary  school  was  an  unpros- 
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perous  invention.  With  much  good  result,  with  some 
inconveniences,  the  communal  colleges  continued  to 
attract  those  for  whom  M.  Guizot  had  destined  his 
middle  schools.  These  schools,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
maintained.  But  the  new  law  retains  the  old  pro- 
gramme of  superior  primary  instruction,  and  has  intro- 
duced it  into  the  elementary  schools*,  where  the 
instruction  certainly  needed  raising.  This  superior 
programme,  however,  is  but  facultative  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  the  old  elementary  programme  is  alone 
obligatory.  But  any  commune  may,  with  the  authori- 
sation of  the  departmental  council,  insist  that  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  facultative  matters,  as  they  are  called, 
shall  be  taught  in  its  school. •)• 

For  girls'  schools  the  new  legislation  continued  the 
provisions  of  1836  nearly  unchanged.  For  girls  the 
two  grades  of  primary  instruction  were  still  maintained, 
because  for  girls  there  was  no  secondary  instruction, 
like  that  of  the  communal  colleges,  to  compete  with 
the  superior  primary  school.  J  Ah1  public  schools  for 
girls,  whether  kept  by  lay  teachers  or  by  sisters  of  some 
religious  order,  and  all  private  schools  not  being  board- 
ing-schools, were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the 
authorities  charged  with  that  of  boys'  schools.  Lay 
boarding-schools  are  inspected  by  ladies  delegated  by 

•  Lot  du  15  Mara  1850,  Art.  23. 

f  Loi  du  15  Mars  1850,  Art.  36.  The  matieres  facultatives  are 
as  follows : — L'arithm&ique  applique'e  aux  operations  pratiques  ;  lea 
e'le'ments  de  1'histoire  et  de  la  ge'ographie ;  des  notions  des  sciences 
physiques  et  de  1'histoire  naturelle  applicables  aux  usages  de  la 
vie ;  des  instructions  61e"mentaire3  BUT  1'agriculture,  1'industrie,  et 
1'hygiene ;  1'arpentage,  le  nivellement,  le  dessin  line"aire ;  le  chant, 
et  la  gymnastique. 

J  Called  by  the  new  law  e'cole  de  premier  ordre,  not  e'cole  primaire 
superieure. — Dc'cret  du  31  Decembre  1853,  Art.  6. 
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the  prefect ;  boarding-schools  belonging  to  religious 
associations  by  ecclesiastics  nominated,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  certificate  of  capacity  must,  as 
before,  be  obtained  by  lay  schoolmistresses ;  and,  for 
the  sisters,  their  letters  of  obedience  still  suffice. 
Such,  in  its  main  provisions,  is  the  legislation  by  which 
primary  instruction  in  France  is  at  this  moment  regu- 
lated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PRESENT   MATERIAL   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION    OP   POPULAR 
EDUCATION    IN    FRANCE. 

THE  reader  will  desire  to  know  what  result  is  produced 
by  this  legislation.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  both  the 
material  and  the  moral  result  produced.  The  material 
result  in  money  raised,  schools  founded,  scholars  under 
instruction ;  the  moral  result  in  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction, the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  effect,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  nation.  I  begin 
with  the  former. 

The  task  is  not  easy.  For  the  last  eight  years  no 
report  on  the  state  of  primary  instruction  has  been 
published  by  the  French  Government.  In  the  financial 
report  yearly  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  sums  raised  for  primary  schools  by  their 
most  important  contributor,  the  communes,  are  not 
returned.  Vast  preparations  were  made  in  1858  for 
a  detailed  report,  to  be  accompanied  by  full  statistics. 
At  the  last  moment  the  Government  recoiled  before 
the  expense  of  its  publication.  The  invaluable  materials 
collected  for  it,  and  still  lying  in  the  archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  have  had,  thanks  to 
M.  Magin's  kindness,  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
But  I  owe  to  M.  Rapet  the  following  statistics  for  the 
years  1856  and  1857,  compiled  with  great  labour  from 
the  original  returns,  many  of  which  are  unpublished, 
and  supplying  information  which  no  printed  official 
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documents  contain.*  The  returns  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars  are  given  in  round  numbers. 
I  should  premise  that  schools  belonging  to  religious 
associations  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Congreganist 
Schools — Ecoles  Congreganistes. 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  existing  in  France  in 

!857  65,100 

Number  of  boys' or  mixed  schools        -  39600 

„  girls'  schools  _      25,500 

65,100 
These  numbers  are  divided  as  follows : — 

Public  boys'  schools  -  36,200 

Private  boys'  schools  -     3,400 

39,600 

Public  girls'  schools  -  13,900 

Private  girls'  schools  -  11,600 

25,500 

65,100 

Among  the  39,600  public  boys'  schools,  17,000 
are  mixed,  that  is,  they  admit  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
The  number  of  mixed  schools  tends  continually  to 
diminish,  by  the  creation  of  separate  schools  for  girls. 
Although  M.  Cousin,  in  his  report  f  of  1833,  calls  the 
objection  to  mixed  schools  a  "  wide-spread  error  which 
makes  female  education  on  a  great  scale  an  almost  in- 
soluble problem,"  and  directs  against  it  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority,  the  objection  has  not  ceased 
to  gain  strength,  and  is  at  the  present  day,  in  France, 

*  But  see  also  Tables  I.,   II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

f  Moniteur,  May  22nd,  1833. 
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almost  universal.  Upon  no  point,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
have  I  found  all  those  connected  with  education  in  that 
country  more  unanimous.  In  Holland,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  prevails  an  equal  unanimity  in  favour  of 
mixed  schools. 

Of  the  17,000  mixed  schools  of  France,  2250  are 
taught  by  women,  of  whom  the  greater  number  belong 
to  religious  orders.  The  remaining  mixed  schools  are 
under  masters. 

Dividing  the  primary  schools  of  France  according  to 
the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  character  of  their  teachers,  we 
have  the  following  numbers : — 

Public  lay  boys'  schools  -      34,100 

„       Congreganist  „  -        2,100 

36,200 

Private  lay  boys'  schools  -        2,900 

„       Congreganist  „  500 

3,400 

39,GOO 

Public  lay  girls'  schools  -        4,700 

„       Congreganist  „  9,200 

13,900 

Private  lay  girls'  schools  -        3,200 

„       Congreganist  „  -        8,400 

11,600 

25,500 

65,100 

The  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  3,850,000,  divided  as  follows  : — 

Boys,  in  boys'  or  mixed  schools        -  -     2,150,000 

Girls,  in  girls'  schools  1,450,000 

Girls,  in  mixed  schools        -  -        250,000 


3,850,000 

Of  these  children,  2,600,000  paid  for  their  schooling ; 
1,250,000  were  free  scholars. 
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I  now  come  to  the  chapter  of  expense. 

The  total  expense  of  primary  instruction  in  France 
for  the  year  1856  was  42,506,012/  46  c.  This  is, 
in  round  numbers,  1,700,000/. 

The  items  of  this  expenditure  are  in  part  ordinary 
and  obligatory,  (as  they  are  called,)  recurring  every 
year ;  in  part  extraordinary  and  facultative. 

f. 

Total  ordinary  and  obligatory  expenditure  -  29,202,243  52 
,,  extraordinary  and  facultative  expenditure  12,581,591  Gl 
„  cost  of  inspection  722,177  33 


42,506,012     46 

Certain  obligatory  charges  the  law  regards  as  be- 
longing properly  to  the  commune,  and  the  families 
which  compose  the  commune;  others  as  belonging  to 
the  department ;  others  to  the  State. 

OBLIGATORY  CHARGES  properly  belonging  to 
the  Communes  and  Families. 

/  e.  f.  e. 

Teachers'  salaries  -  -     26,197,503     53 

Rent  of  school-houses         -        1,488,307     51 
Printing  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  school-fee  107,741     30 

27,793,552     34 

OBLIGATORY  CHARGES  properly  belonging  to 

the  Department  and  State. 
Ordinary  expenses  of  normal 

schools    -  -     1,360,155     87 

Expenses  of  examination 
commissions  and  cantonal 
delegacies  48,535  31 

Inspection  (paid  by  the  State)       722, 177     33 

2,130,868     51 


29,924,420     85 
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The  total  obligatory  expenditure,  therefore,  for  the 
year  1856,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,197,000/. 

The  facultative  or  optional  expenditure  is  shared  as 
follows : — 

CHARGES  borne  by  the  Communes. 

/  /          ft 

Maintenance  of  girls'  schools  and  infants' 

schools  (not  obligatory  by  law)  -  4,600,000 

Building,  purchasing,  and  repairing  school- 
houses  -  3,800,000 

Expenses  for  classes  of  adults,  books,  and 

rewards         -  1,500,000 

9,900,000    00 

CHARGES  borne  by  the  Department  and  State. 

/ 

Normal  schools  for  young  women, 
and  extraordinary  expenses  for 
normal  schools  -  -  391,321  85 

Grants  to  communes  for  the  erection, 
purchase,  and  repair  of  school- 
houses  and  fittings  -  961,412  42 

Books  for  poor  scholars       -  -      32,444     53 

Special  grants  for  girls'  instruction       319,919     57 

Grants  for  classes  of  adults  and  ap- 
prentices -  68,486  25 

Grants  for  infants'  schools  and 
needlework  472,620  74 

Rewards  and  relief  to  teachers         -    206,613     36 

Grants  to  private  schools  and  chari- 
table establishments  -  -  61,369  00 

Printing  and  sundries         -  -    167,209     89 

2,681,397     61 


12,581,397     61 

Making,  in  the  year  1856,  a  total  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, in  round  numbers,  of  503,000/.  The  items 
of  this  expenditure  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  its 
general  amount  remains  much  the  same. 
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To  meet  this  expenditure,  the  following  sums  were 
received : — 

/.  c. 

From  donations  and  legacies       -  _         184,320     86 

/.  c. 

From  families :  — 

By  fees  from  scholars  -      9,301,552     56 

By    payments     from     normal 

school  students  for  board,  &c.        513,327     38 

9,814,879     94 

From  communes :  — 

By  obligatory  school  taxation      11,955,063     15 
By  voluntary  school  taxation         9,900,000     00 

21,855,063     15 

From  departments :  — 

For  ordinary  expenses  -       4,101,213     55 

For  extraordinary  expenses   -       1,171,916     59 

5,273,130     14 

From  the  State  :  — 

For  ordinary  expenses  -    .3,660,093     40 

For  extraordinary  expenses      -     1,500,844     52 

5,169,937     92 

42,297,332     01 

So  that  the  amount  received  nearly  equalled  the 
amount  expended. 

It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  had  the  com- 
munes borne  the  full  ordinary  expenses  of  their  schools, 
as  well  as  the  extraordinary  expenses  actually  con- 
tributed by  them,  they  would  have  had  to  find  a  sum 
of,  in  round  numbers,  1,507,740/.  They  actually  bore 
a  charge  of  874,2  00£ ;  but  of  this  they  were  legally 
bound  to  bear  but  478,200/.  They  voluntarily  under- 
took a  burden  of  3 9 6,00 01.  Families  and  private 
persons  contributed,  in  school-fees,  board,  and  dona- 
tions, about  423,900/.  The  departments  bore  a  charge 
of  210,920/. ;  of  this,  the  obligations  of  the  law  imposed 
on  them  164,Q40Z. ;  they  voluntarily  taxed  themselves 
for  46,880£  Finally,  the  State  directly  contributed 
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about  206, 800/.  (nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  de- 
partments) :  to  defray  regular  charges  which  it  had 
undertaken  to  make  good,  it  paid  146,400/. ;  while  for 
the  additional  expenses  which  have  been  detailed  it 
granted  60,400/. 

The  expenses  of  primary  instruction  above  enume- 
rated do  not  include  the  expense  of  the  central  admi- 
nistration in  Paris.  This,  for  1856,  was  659,048/.  57  c.*; 
in  round  numbers,  26,360/.  Not  more  than  one-third 
of  this  charge,  which  embraces  the  services  of  superior, 
secondary,  and  primary  instruction,  belongs  to  primary 
instruction.  We  must  add  the  salaries  of  four  inspec- 
tors-general at  8,000/.  each,  32,000/.  (1,280/.),  and 
their  travelling  allowances,  10,000/  (400/.)  This  will 
give  a  total  of,  in  round  numbers,  10,470/.,  to  be  added 
to  the  general  expense  of  primary  instruction  in  1856. 
The  general  total  will  then,  instead  of  1,700,000£, 
become  1,710,470/. ;  considerably  less  than  one  million 
and  three-quarters  sterling.*!* 

Public  primary  instruction  in  France,  then^  cost  in 
the  year  1856  about  1,710,500/. ;  of  this,  parish  taxa- 
tion (as  we  should  say)  contributed  somewhat  less  than 
nine-seventeenths ;  county  taxation  about  two-seven- 
teenths ;  the  consolidated  fund  about  two-seventeenths ; 
and  school-fees  and  private  benevolence  somewhat 
more  than  four-seventeenths.  Taxation,  obligatory  and 

*  Thus  divided  :  —  Personnel,  472,237  /.  50  c.  ;  Materiel, 
180,711/.  11  c. ;  Indemnites  a  des  employe's  supprime's,  6,099/.  96  c. 
See  the  Compte  definitif  des  Depenses  de  VExercice  1856  (Service 
de  V Instruction  publique) ;  Paris,  1858. 

•J"  The  services  of  rectors  and  academy-inspectors  (taking,  under 
the  head  of  Administration  academique,  a  sum  of  81 7,523 /.  32  c.  in 
the  estimates  of  1856)  are  in  part  given  to  primary  instruction  ;  but 
as  these  functionaries  strictly  belong  to  superior  and  secondary  in- 
struction, I  charge  primary  instruction  with  no  share  in  this  item. 
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voluntary,  produced  altogether  nearly  1,295,000/. ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  produced  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  amount  expended. 

What  will,  I  think,  most  strike  the  reader  in  con- 
sidering these  figures  will  be  this — the  immense  num- 
ber of  schools  maintained  in  proportion  to  the  money 
spent.  France  possessed,  in  1856,  65,100  primary 
schools.  Of  this  number  all  but  15,000  were,  not 
aided,  but  maintained,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  con- 
siderably less  than  one  million  and  three-quarters 
sterling;  the  15,000  private  schools  received  amongst 
them  some  assistance  out  of  it,  but  the  50,100  public 
schools  were,  I  repeat,  maintained.  Nor  does  the  total 
of  65,000  primary  schools  include  infant  schools, 
numbering  2,684  in  1859*,  and  receiving  262,000 
infants.  Neither  does  it  include  adult  schools,  appren- 
tice schools,  needlework  schools,  educating  among  them 
a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  nearly  all  assisted,  some 
supported,  out  of  this  expenditure,  but  for  which, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  collected  statistics  of  as  re- 
cent a  date  as  1856.f  If  added,  these  would  certainly 
carry  the  number  of  places  of  instruction  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  France  to  75,000,  and  the  number  of  learners 
in  them  to  above  four  millions.  But,  omitting  these, 

*  Infant  schools  in  France  are  now  regulated  by  the  decree  of 
March  the  21st,  1855,  which  places  them  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  the  Empress  and  of  a  central  committee.  The  decree 
establishes  inspectresses  of  infant  schools,  one  for  each  of  the  sixteen 
academies  of  France ;  these  ladies  are  named  by  the  Minister,  and 
paid  by  the  State ;  they  each  receive  80/.  a  year,  and  allowances  for 
travelling. 

f  In  1848  there  were  6877  adult  schools  in  France,  with  115,164 
pupils.  In  1843  there  were  36  apprentice  schools,  with  1268  scholars; 
and  145  ouvroirs,  or  needlework  schools,  with  5908  girls  attending 
them. 
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omitting  the  private  schools,  for  1,710,000/.  a  year  more 
than  50,000  schools  are  entirely  maintained,  and  more 
than  three  millions  and  a  half  of  children  are  instructed. 
Assume  the  whole  expenditure  to  contribute  equally  to 
this  result ;  then,  to  the  three-fourths  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, three-fourths  of  the  school-result  effected  are  due. 
In  other  words,  for  1,295,000/.,  more  than  37,500 
schools  are  maintained,  and  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  children  are  taught. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the 
annual  expenditure  on  primary  instruction,  properly  so 
called,  was  about  800,000/.  Putting  out  of  sight,  as 
we  have  put  out  of  sight  in  the  case  of  France,  the 
value  received  for  this  expenditure  in  the  shape  of 
administration,  inspection,  &c.,  let  us  ask  what  it 
achieved  for  schools  and  scholars.  It  maintained  no 
schools,  but  it  aided,  we  will  assume,  in  one  way  or 
other,  all  the  schools  liable  to  inspection ;  and  on  this 
estimate,  which  is  exaggerated,  it  aided  8,461  primary 
schools,  giving  instruction  to  934,000  scholars  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  helped,  at  the  outside,  8,461  schools  to  exist, 
and  it  helped  934,040  children  to  receive  instruction. 
In  France,  the  same  grant  would  have  entirely  main- 
tained nearly  25,000  schools,  and  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  children  it  would  have  entirely 
given  instruction. 

The  reader  will  also,  I  think,  be  interested  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  France  taxation  for  schools  does  not 
appear  to  extinguish  voluntary  effort  for  their  support. 
Certainly,  in  France,  the  local  interest  about  schools, 
the  local  knowledge  about  school  matters,  does  not 
approach  to  that  which  we  find  in  England.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  it  appears  that  the  French  communes— 
already  compulsorily  taxed,  whether  they  send  their 
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children  to  school  or  not,  to  the  amount  of  478,200/. 
for  primary  instruction — already  compulsorily  taxed, 
if  they  send  their  children  to  school,  to  the  amount  of 
372,000£  for  school  fees — voluntarily  impose  on  them- 
selves an  additional  taxation  of  396, 000 /.  a  year,  in 
order  to  make  their  boys'  schools  better,  in  order  to 
provide  themselves  with  girls'  schools  and  infant  schools, 
the  establishment  of  which  the  law  does  not  make 
obligatory.  It  appears  that  the  departments,  having 
already  undergone  a  compulsory  rate  of  164,040£.  for 
the  establishment  of  the  departmental  normal  schools, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  the  communal  primary  schools, 
voluntarily  rate  themselves  to  the  amount  of  46,880/. 
more,  in  order  to  train  schoolmistresses,  to  improve 
school-buildings,  to  furnish  school-books  to  the  poor,  to 
supply  other  wants  for  which  the  law  does  not  provide. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  school  system,  once  established 
in  a  locality,  inevitably  renders  school  matters  a  subject 
of  interest  and  occupation  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality,  even  though  they  may  not  all  be  very  ardent 
or  very  enlightened  school-promoters  ;  and  a  normal  or 
a  village  school  in  France,  which  local  zeal  would  pro- 
bably never  have  been  strong  enough  to  found,  local 
attachment  is  generally  strong  enough  to  maintain  and 
improve  when  founded. 

These  schools,  indeed,  would  look  humble  enough 
beside  an  Elizabethan  normal  college  in  England,  or  the 
elaborate  Gothic  edifice  with  which  the  liberality  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  enables  an  English  rector  to 
adorn  his  village.  English  certificated  schoolmasters 
would  reject  with  disdain  the  salaries  of  their  teachers. 
English  normal-college  students,  accustomed  each  to  his 
separate  room,  would  look  with  contempt  on  the  vast 
dormitories,  rigidly  plain  though  scrupulously  neat,  in 
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which  French  students  sleep  by  companies,  under  the 
charge  of  an  overlooker,  like  the  inmates  of  an  hospital 
or  a  barrack.  The  English  Privy  Council  Office  would 
regard  with  contempt  a  certificate  examination  which 
occupies  but  a  few  hours,  and  which  leaves  conic  sections 
unexplored.  English  inspectors  would  never  quit  their 
fellowships  for  posts  the  occupant  of  which  has  the 
salary  of  an  exciseman.  This  service  of  inspection,  in- 
deed, in  which  I  could  not  but  feel  a  sympathetic  and 
friendly  interest,  is,  of  all  the  cheap  services  of  French 
public  instruction,  the  very  cheapest.  Till  recently  a 
primary  inspector's  salary  was  such  as  to  appear,  even 
to  French  officials,  cruelly  insufficient ;  intolerably  out 
of  proportion  with  the  importance  of  his  functions.  It 
was  such  as  to  reduce  him  to  live  by  what  he  could 
borrow,  not  unfrequently  having  recourse  for  his  loans 
to  the  teachers  under  his  inspection.*  But  even  now 
that  their  position  is  improved  f,  even  now  that  their 
salary  is  raised  nearly  to  the  highest  point  which,  in 
1857,  their  compassionate  friends  thought  possible, 
what  is- it  that  French  inspectors  receive  ?  The  highest 
class  of  them  receives  96/.  a  year ;  the  second  class  80/. ; 
the  third,  and  infinitely  the  most  numerous,  64/.  They 
have  besides  this,  while  actually  engaged,  away  from 
home,  in  the  business  of  inspection,  a  personal  allow- 
ance of  5s.  Gd.  a  day,  with  Qd.  (it  is  almost  incredible) 
for  every  school  which  they  visit.  Out  of  this  allow- 
ance they  have  to  defray  their  own  travelling  expenses. 
Compared  with  this,  the  incomes  of  the  officials  of  the 

*  Budget  de  V Instruction  publique,  p.  192. 

f  By  a  decree  of  June  21st,  1858,  due  to  M.  Rouland,  the  present 
Minister.  There  are  at  present  275  primary  inspectors ;  30  in  the 
highest  class,  GO  in  the  second,  185  in  the  lowest.  There  is,  besides, 
for  Paris,  a  special  class  of  inspectors,  with  salaries  of  1001.  a  year. 
The  total  yearly  cost  of  inspection  is  28,887/. 
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central  administration  are  princely.  But  compared 
with  our  standard,  they  are,  with  one  single  exception, 
very  low.  The  divisional  chief,  answering  to  the  secre- 
tary to  our  Education  Committee,  receives,  when  his 
salary  has  reached  its  highest  point,  480/.  a  year  ;  the 
two  chefs  de  bureau,  corresponding  to  our  assistant 
secretaries,  receive  240/. ;  the  lower  officials  in  a  like 
proportion.  The  four  inspectors-general  of  primary 
instruction,  the  corner-stone  of  the  administrative  fabric, 
and  the  employment  of  whom  makes  it  possible  to 
employ  with  profit  an  army  of  inspectors  of  a  lower 
grade,  receive  but  32  0£  a  year.  Vice-president  or  vice- 
minister  there  is  none ;  indeed,  the  French  officials 
thought  the  post  of  this  functionary,  when  I  explained 
it  to  them,  a  very  curious  invention.  "Your  vice- 
presidency,"  they  said,  "  must  generally  have  for  its 
occupant  one  who  would  not  have  been  designated 
chief  minister  of  public  instruction ;  yet  it  is  he  who, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  nominal  chief's  authority,  will 
inevitably  transact  nine-tenths  of  your  educational 
business,  and  give  the  guidance  to  your  system.".  Such 
was  their  criticism,  whether  it  be  sound  or  not ;  at  all 
events  they  have  not  the  office.  Alone,  amid  his  host  of 
inferior  functionaries,  with  unapproachable  brilliancy, 
velut  inter  ignes  Luna  minores,  shines  the  Minister.  He 
has  a  salary  of  4000/.  a  year,  with  a  house  and  allow- 
ances, which  raise  the  value  of  his  post  much  higher. 
This  enormous  disproportion  between  the  chiefs  salary 
and  that  of  even  his  highest  functionaries  strikes  an 
English  observer  as  strange.  Perhaps  French  subor- 
dinates console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  in 
their  country  any  educated  man  may  aspire  to  be 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  any  common  soldier 
may  aspire  to  be  a  Marshal  of  France. 
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The  habits  of  our  country  are  hardly  compatible  with 
official  salaries  so  low  as  those  of  France ;  and  to  have 
our  schoolmasters'  means  reduced  to  the  French  standard 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  plainness  and  cheapness  is  an  indis- 
pensable clement  of  a  plan  of  education  which  is  to  be 
very  widely  extended ;  that  a  national  system  is  at  this 
price.  In  operations  on  a  really  vast  scale,  that  rigid 
economy,  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  which  in  very 
limited  operations  may  be  thought  overstrained,  be- 
comes an  imperious  necessity.  The  department  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  is  perhaps  the 
most  rigidly  administered  of  any  of  the  English  public 
departments  ;  it  is  of  very  recent  date,  it  has  grown  up 
under  the  broad  daylight  of  publicity.  But  its  habits 
were  formed  when  the  schools  under  its  supervision 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  On  ne  dote  pas  une 
armee,  mournfully  cries  M.  Eugene  Eendu,  contrasting 
the  condition  of  French  inspectors  with  that  of  their 
English  brethren  ;  but  an  army  the  English  school- 
inspectors  must  become  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
exigences  of  a  national  school-system.  Yet  what 
nation  can  afford  to  employ,  in  such  a  service,  275 
highly-trained  diplomatists,  selected  to  conduct  delicate 
negotiations  with  influential  rectors  ?  The  thing  is  im- 
possible ;  a  vast  body  like  that  of  the  French  inspectors 
must  necessarily  be  taken  from  a  larger  class,  paid  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  recruited  in  part,  as  the  French  in- 
spectors are  with  eminent  advantage  recruited,  from 
among  the  masters  of  elementary  schools.  "  Should 
you  not  gain  in  some  respects  by  having  your  inspectors 
drawn  from  a  higher  class  in  society?"  I  asked  M. 
Magin.  He  said  that  the  work  of  primary  inspection 
was  perfectly  well  done  by  the  present  staff,  and,  so  far 
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as  I  had  the  means  of  observing,  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  ;  but  even  had  the  actual  results  been  less  satis- 
factory, he  would  not  allow  that  it  was  possible  to 
entertain  the  question  for  a  moment.  The  number,  he 
said,  was  too  overwhelming.  Again,  with  respect  to 
what  may  seem  small  matters  of  expenditure,  it  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  saving  which  is  effected  in 
France,  where  administration  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  b}^  a 
scrupulous  economy  in  respect  to  these.  Eoyal  and 
imperial  ordinances  limit  the  privilege,  and  guard 
against  the  abuse,  of  official  postage.  Stationery  and 
printing,  those  great  administrative  agents,  are  under 
severe  control.  "  La  paperasserie  administrative  est  le 
fleau  de  I' administration  Franqaise"  said  a  distinguished 
official  one  day  to  me,  —  "  French  administration  is 
bepapered  to  death  ; "  —  in  English  administration, 
also,  paper  plays  no  small  part;  but  on  how  much 
more  extravagant  a  scale !  I  have  before  me  the  form 
of  report  used  by  French  inspectors  when  they  visit  a 
school.  It  is  a  single  note-sheet  of  ordinary  paper, 
containing  printed  questions,  over  against  which  the 
answers  have  to  be  written.  Within  these  iron  bounds 
is  the  ill-appreciated  but  irrepressible  eloquence  of  in- 
spectors confined.  An  English  inspector's  visit  to  any 
elementary  school  expends  six  sheets  and  a  half  of 
excellent  foolscap.  These  appear  insignificant  matters ; 
but  when  you  come  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
65,000  schools,  it  makes,  a  difference  whether  you 
devote  to  each  six  sheets  and  a  half  of  good  foolscap, 
or  a  single  sheet  of  very  ordinary  note-paper.  Again, 
I  take  the  item  of  certificate  examinations.  The  charge 
for  these  in  France  is  borne  by  the  departments  ;  under 
one  sum  is  included  the  outlay  for  these,  the  outlay  for 
the  cantonal  delegacies,  the  outlay  for  premises  for 
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savings-banks ;  all  three  being  at  the  charge  of  the 
departments.  In  1856  this  item  for  the  whole  of 
France  was  under  2000/.  For  this  sum,  besides  the 
other  expenses  just  mentioned,  the  certificate  examina- 
tions requisite  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  system  of  47,000 
schools  employing  certificated  teachers,  were  provided 
for.  What,  in  the  same  year,  was  the  cost  of  our 
certificate  examinations  for  a  system  of  some  6000 
schools  ?  I  am  very  curious  to  know,  but  unfortunately 
I  cannot  ascertain.  The  French,  who  are  the  best 
account-keepers  in  the  world,  have  an  excellent  plan  of 
crediting  each  department  with  the  cost  of  its  own 
printing.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  we  followed 
their  example ;  at  present  an  English  department  has 
its  printing  executed,  its  stationery  provided,  and  in  its 
estimates  makes  no  sign.  But  I  remember  the  five 
days'  paper- work  of  our  examinations  —  I  remember 
the  supplies  of  stationery  —  I  remember  the  crowning 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
Again,  with  respect  to  a  far  greater  source  of  expense, 
the  building  and  fitting  of  schools.  In  Paris  are 
to  be  seen  school-buildings  very  handsome,  very  ela- 
borately fitted  ;  but  in  the  country  districts  they  will 
not  bear  comparison,  for  completeness  and  architectural 
decoration,  with  those  in  the  country  districts  in 
England.  Buildings  are  very  commonly  adapted  to 
school  purposes  instead  of  being  expressly  erected  for 
them  ;  but  these  school-rooms  are  quite  good  enough 
to  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  by  condescending  to  use 
them  an  education  system  can  carry  its  schools  and 
teachers  into  poor  and  remote  communes,  which  must 
else  have  remained  strangers  to  them.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  great  good  sense  seemed  to  me  to  characterise 
French  administration  both  in  its  requirements  and  in 
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its  forbearance  when  dealing  with  schools  :  to  take  the 
much  disputed  article  of  boarded  floors  for  instance ; 
recommended  generally  in  all  schools,  these  have  never 
been  inflexibly  required  but  for  infant  schools.  Per- 
haps we  may  one  day  have  to  take  a  lesson  from 
France  in  some  of  these  respects.  Not  without  doing 
violence  to  some  crotchets,  not  without  lopping  off  some 
elegant  but  superfluous  branches  of  expenditure,  will 
the  plaything  of  philanthropists  be  converted  into  the 
machine  of  a  nation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PRESENT    INTELLECTUAL   AND   MORAL   CONDITION    OF   POPULAR 
EDUCATION    IN    FRANCE.  —  SCHOOLS   IN    PARIS. 

THE  reader  is  now  informed  of  the  number  and  cost  of 
the  French  primary  schools.  He  will  naturally  ask 
next :  What  are  these  numerous  schools  of  France  like? 
what  sort  of  an  education  do  they  give  to  their 
scholars  ?  To  this  question  I  shall  endeavour  to  reply 
by  giving  an  account  of  a  few  of  the  schools  which  I 
myself  visited,  and  I  will  select  those  which  may  serve 
as  representatives  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

This  is  not  difficult.  M.  Eouland,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  an  interview  with  which  he 
honoured  me  while  I  was  in  Paris,  assured  me,  on 
hearing  that  I  proposed  to  visit  schools  in  all  parts  of 
France,  that  I  was  giving  myself  a  great  deal  of  very 
unnecessary  trouble ;  that  when  I  had  seen  a  few 
schools  anywhere,  I  had  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to 
judge  of  all.  It  would  have  been  improper  for  me  to 
accept  this  assurance,  even  upon  such  eminent  autho- 
rity, without  verifying  it  by  my  own  experience.  I 
therefore  proceeded  on  my  enterprise,  for  which 
M.  Eouland  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  most 
ample  facilities ;  and  I  visited  schools  in  all  quarters  of 
France.  I  learned  much  which,  without  visiting  the 
localities,  I  never  should  have  known ;  but  I  also 
learned  that  M.  Eouland  had  good  reasons  for  his 
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assertion,  and  that  schools  in  France  differed  one  from 
another  much  less  than  schools  in  England.     Having 

CJ  O 

learned  this,  I  am  at  least  enabled  to  spare  the  reader 
repeated  descriptions  of  the  same  thing. 

On  the  17th  of  April  I  visited,  in  company  with 
M.  Eapet,  a  public  lay  school  in  the  Eue  du  Faubourg 
Montmartre.  It  was  a  good  specimen  of  its  class. 
Held  in  a  large  and  imposing  building,  in  a  good  street, 
it  contained  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school,  with 
about  200  scholars  in  each.  The  schoolrooms  are 
built  over  each  other,  the  ceilings  being,  in  all  the  best 
and  newest  schools,  so  constructed  that  there  is  no 
noise.  The  rooms  were  less  lofty  than  our  best  school- 
rooms, but  quite  as  well  ventilated  ;  in  general  I  found 
the  ventilation  of  schools  better  in  France  than  it  is  in 
England.  Each  school  had  its  covered  playground  as 
well  as  its  open-air  playground.  This  covered  play- 
ground, very  rare  in  England,  is  a  noticeable  feature  of 
ah1  the  best  schools  in  the  French  towns ;  it  is  generally 
a  large  room  on  the  same  floor  with  the  schoolroom  ; 
its  use  is  to  afford  to  the  children  a  place  for  recrea- 
tion in  bad  weather,  and  for  their  meals  in  the  middle 
of  every  day.  The  parents  are  glad  of  an  arrangement 
which  relieves  them  throughout  the  day  from  the  charge 
of  their  children,  who  also  are  thus  saved  two  journeys 
in  the  crowded  streets.  I  saw,  in  the  covered  play- 
ground of  this  school,  the  children,  after  a  game  of 
play,  ranged  at  their  dinners,  which  they  bring  with 
them  from  home  ;  an  assistant  teacher  was  present,  and 
the  greatest  order  prevailed.  The  fittings  of  the  school- 
rooms were  good,  much  on  the  same  plan  as  that  for- 
merly followed  in  our  British  schools,  but  with  better 
desks ;  the  walls  were  barer  than  with  us,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  rare  to  see  on  the  walls  of  a  French  schoolroom 
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the  abundant  supply  of  maps  so  common  in  English 
schoolrooms ;  but  there  is  generally  to  be  found  the 
map  of  France  and  the  map  of  Europe.  Conspicuous 
were  the  crucifix  and  the  bust  of  the  Emperor — the 
indispensable  ornaments  of  French  public  schoolrooms. 
The  boys'  school  occupied  two  good  rooms ;  one  under 
the  charge  of  the  master,  a  well-mannered  and  intelli- 
gent man ;  the  other  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant 
master,  or  adjoint.  These  adjoinis  play  an  important 
part  in  French  primary  instruction ;  they  are  young 
men  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  when  they  may  be  full 
communal  teachers*;  the  law  does  not  oblige  them  to 
be  certificated,  but  all  those  employed  in  Paris  and  in 
the  large  towns  are  certificated,  because  the  munici- 
palities of  these  towns  will  employ  no  other ;  the  de- 
partmental council  decides  whether  a  school  needs  an 
adjoint  or  not ;  the  head-master  names  him.  Monitors 
were  employed  in  the  lower  section,  which  was  that 
under  the  assistant's  care,  and  much  the  largest.  The 
appearance  of  the  boys  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  boys  whom  I  see  constantly  in  British  and  Wes- 
leyan  schools  ;  there  were  very  many  whom  I  could 
not  have  distinguished  from  English  children.  Their 
instruction  f ,  also,  was  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
scholars  of  a  good  British  or  Wesleyan  school  in  London; 
their  reading  was  somewhat  better ;  their  writing,  to 
my  eye,  not  so  good,  but  the  French  style  of  hand- 
writing is  different  from  ours ;  their  grammar  and  dic- 
tation about  equal;  their  arithmetic  better;  their  history 

*  To  be  full  communal  teacher  in  France  one  must  be  24  years 
old,  and  have  served  three  years  since  the  age  of  21  as  adjoint  or  as 
suppleant.  See  Decret  du  31  Decembre  1853. 

v,     j-  For  the  present  time-table,  (by  authority,)  of  the  lay  public 
cJ  of  Paris,  see  the  end  of  this  Report. 
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and  geography  not  so  good.  The  same  is  true,  I  think, 
of  nearly  all  the  French  primary  schools ;  the  readino- 
and  arithmetic  are  better  than  ours,  the  arithmetic  in 
particular  being  in  general  much  more  intelligently 
taught  by  their  masters,  and  much  more  intelligently 
apprehended  by  their  children ;  the  information  about 
geography  and  history  is  decidedly  inferior.  I  must 
notice,  however,  that  in  the  schools  of  Nancy,  and  in 
the  excellent  Jewish  schools  of  Paris,  to  which  M.  Albert 
Cohn,  the  president  of  the  Jewish  Beneficent  Society, 
kindly  conducted  me,  the  boys  answered  my  questions 
on  geography,  and,  still  more,  on  history,  as  well  as  the 
best  instructed  scholars  whom  I  have  ever  found  in  an 
English  school. 

The  girls  were  all  collected  in  one  large  room.     The 
city  of  Paris  is  about  to  institute  adjointes,  or  assistant 
mistresses,  for   girls'    schools  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
schoolmistress  here  has  the  aid  of  fourteen  monitresses, 
who  receive  a  small  sum,  the  highest  of  them  eight 
francs  a  month.    The  order,  both  here  and  in  the  boys' 
school,  was  excellent.    The  instruction  in  both,  as  in  all 
the  communal  schools  of  Paris  and  of  every  large  town 
in  France,  is  entirely  gratuitous.     Books,  as  well  as 
schooling,  are  given  gratuitously  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
which  spends  on  popular  instruction  nearly  100,000/.  a 
year.      Parents,  even  the  well-circumstanced,  receive 
gladly  and  without  a  shadow  of  scruple  this  boon  of  free 
education  for  their  children.  The  best  judges,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  urban  municipalities  have  not 
done  weh1  in  bestowing  it  so  indiscriminately ;  the  law 
certainly  contemplated  the  exaction  of  school-fees  from 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them ;  and,  it  is  said,  the 
want  of  the  funds  without   difficulty  thus  obtainable 
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prevents  the  establishment  of  new  schools  which  are 
needed. 

The  law,  indeed,  prescribes  that  no  child  shall  be 
admitted  gratuitously  into  a  public  school  unless  he 
produces  a  ticket  of  admission  signed  by  the  mayor ; 
and  if  this  ticket  of  admission  were  given  with  proper 
caution,  scholars  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  school- 
ing would,  no  doubt,  be  excluded  from  schools  not  in- 
tended for  them.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  ticket  is 
given  at  Paris  with  great  laxity  ;  mayors  very  gene- 
rally authorise  the  teachers  of  well-conducted  schools 
to  make  out  their  own  lists  of  candidates  for  admission, 
and  this  list,  when  presented,  is  accepted  without  further 
inquiry.  But  in  the  teachers,  both  of  lay  and  congre- 
ganist  schools,  there  is  an  invariable  tendency  to  prefer 
the  better  trained,  better  dressed,  more  creditable  child 
of  well-circumstanced  parents,  to  the  ill-conditioned 
offspring  of  the  poor.  A  teacher's  pardonable  pride  in 
having  his  school  respectable,  and  in  winning,  through 
his  scholars,  an  influence  with  their  influential  parents, 
explains  well  enough  this  tendency,  even  if  it  cannot, 
in  the  disciples  of  the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  entirely  excuse 
it.  The  deserved  popularity  of  the  schools  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  undoubted  preference  for  them  of  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  urban  populations,  give 
them  ample  opportunities  of  thus  offending.  To  the 
Sisters  they  are  yet  more  abundantly  offered,  and  as 
seldom  resistible.  There  are  communes  where,  out  of 
five  Sisters  engaged  for  the  service  of  public  education, 
one  Sister  alone  devotes  her  labours  to  the  poor.  Under 
this  one  Sister  all  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  of  all 
ages,  are  taught  in  a  single  free  class,  often  numbering 
as  many  as  eighty  scholars.  The  four  remaining  Sisters 
devote  themselves  to  the  diversified  instruction  of  two 
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classes  of  about  fifteen  girls  each,  drawn  from  the  well- 
circumstanced  families  of  the  commune,  who  pay  from 
three  to  five  francs  a  month  for  a  daughter's  schooling. 

O  o 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this  way  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  often  suffers ;  sometimes  by  the  actual  ex- 
clusion of  poor  children  from  public  schools  where  their 
places  are  improperly  occupied  by  the  rich,  sometimes 
by  the  undue  subordination  of  their  instruction  to  that 
of  richer  scholars. 

Yet  I  could  not  discover  that  even  in  the  great  towns, 
where  population  is  thickest,  masses  of  poor  children 
anywhere  remained  without  instruction.  There  are  cases 
of  hardship, such  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned;  but 
I  should  mislead  the  English  reader  if  I  allowed  him  to 
think  that  I  found  in  any  French  city  educational  desti- 
tution such  as  that  of  the  '21,025  schoolless  children 
of  Glasgow,  such  as  that  of  the  17,177  schoolless 
children  of  Manchester.*  I  should  mislead  him  if  I  let 
him  think  that  I  found  in  France,  or  that  I  believe 
to  exist  in  France,  a  schoolless  multitude  like  the 
2,250,000  of  England.  I  endeavoured  without  success 
to  obtain  returns  showing  the  number  of  children  in 
France  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  years  who 
remain  without  schooling.  Inquiries  have  been  for  the 
last  few  years  in  prosecution  with  a  view  to  obtain 
accurate  information  on  this  matter  ;  but  those  con- 
ducting them  avowed  to  me  that  they  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  them  to  give  me  statistics 
which  might  be  relied  on.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps, 

*  See  The  State  of  our  Educational  Enterprises,  by  the  Eev. 
Wm.  Fraser,  Glasgow,  1858,  p.  146.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Eraser's  conclusions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  value  too  highly  either 
the  information  which  he  has  collected,  or  the  spirit  in  which  he 
writes. 
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if  the  statisticians  of  all  countries  were  equally  cautious- 
or  equally  candid.  But  in  all  the  large  towns  which  I 
visited,  the  inspectors  united  in  assuring  me  that, 
irregularly  as  the  schools  might  be  frequented,  feeble 
as  might  be  the  result  which  they  produced,  no  con- 
siderable class  of  children  remained  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  operations.  In  Paris,  where  I  made  special  in- 
quiries, M.  Rapet — whose  assurances,  in  every  case 
where  I  could  verify  them,  I  never  failed  to  find  true, 
who  is  not  inexperienced,  who  is  not  of  a  sanguine 
temper,  who  does  not  by  any  means  see  French  public 
education  in  a  rosy  light — assured  me  of  the  same  thing. 
Other  officials  unconnected  with  education,  and  with 
the  fullest  opportunities  for  learning  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  repeated  his  assurances.  My  own  observation  of 
the  streets  and  schools  in  the  most  destitute  and  popu- 
lous quarters  of  Paris  confirmed  them.  I  believe  that 
in  the  great  cities  of  France  industry  is  organised 
down  to  a  much  lower  stage  than  in  those  of  England ; 
that  the  number  of  families  without  any  recognised  and 
regular  mode  of  li ving  is  far  smaller ;  that  the  number 
of  children,  therefore,  left  by  parents,  who  themselves 
hang  loose  upon  society,  to  run  as  wild  through  the 
world  as  themselves,  is  comparatively  restricted. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  a  school  in  the  Eue  de  la 
Sourdiere,  kept  by  the  Sisters.  There  is  here  a  girls' 
school  with  200  scholars,  held  in  three  good  and  well- 
fitted  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  Sister ;  there  is 
also  an  infant  school  of  100,  under  the  care  of  two 
other  Sisters.  These  Sisters  belong  to  a  community  of 
sixteen,  who  live  in  the  same  house  under  a  superior ; 
five  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  schools,  the  re- 
mainder devote  themselves  to  visiting  the  poor,  tending 
the  sick,  preparing  medicaments  for  them,  and  similar 
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works  of  charity.  The  premises  where  the  school  was 
formerly  held  were  very  bad  ;  two  years  ago  the  city 
of  Paris  bought  the  present  house,  and  arranged  it 
excellently  for  its  actual  purpose.  The  order  in  both 
schools  was  admirable ;  the  instruction  in  the  girls' 
school  moderate.  The  arithmetic,  however,  was  good ; 
nearly  all  the  girls  in  the  upper  class  could  work  cor- 
rectly sums  in  interest  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions :  in  a  similar  school  in  England  this  would  seldom 
be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  few  girls  in  this  class 
could  tell  how  many  departments  France  contained,  or 
had  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geography :  the 
upper  class  of  a  girls'  school  in  England  is  generally 
fairly  informed  on  geography — certainly  has  almost 
always  learned  the  number  of  the  English  counties.  In 
Paris,  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Sisters  is 
commonly  inferior,  the  inspectors  told  me,  to  that  of 
the  lay  girls'  schools.  In  the  provinces  it  is  not  so ; 
not,  perhaps,  that  the  Sisters'  schools  are  there  better, 
but  that  the  lay  schools  are  worse.  Apart  from  the 
mere  instruction,  however,  there  is,  even  in  Paris,  some- 
thing in  the  Sisters'  schools  which  pleases  both  the  eye 
and  the  mind,  and  which  is  more  rarely  found  else- 
where. There  is  the  fresh,  neat  schoolroom,  almost 
always  cheerfuller,  cleaner,  more  decorated  than  a  lay 
schoolroom.  There  is  the  orderliness  and  attachment 
of  the  children.  Finally,  there  is  the  aspect  of  the  Sis- 
ters themselves,  in  general  of  a  refinement  beyond  that 
of  their  rank  in  life ;  of  a  gentleness  which  even  beauty 
in  France  mostly  lacks ;  of  a  tranquillity  which  is  evi- 
dence that  their  blameless  lives  are  not  less  happy  than 
useful.  If  ever  I  have  beheld  serious  yet  cheerful 
benevolence,  and  the  serenity  of  the  mind  pictured  on 
the  face,  it  is  here.  Is  it  then  impossible — I  perpetually 
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asked  myself  in  regarding  them — is  it  then  impossible 
for  people  no  longer  under  the  world's  charm,  or  who 
have  never  felt  it,  to  associate  themselves  together,  and 
to  work  happily,  combinedly,  and  effectually,  unless 
they  have  first  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ? 

The  law  of  France  does  not  recognise  perpetual 
vows ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare — it  is  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  without  example,  and  an  indelible  stigma — for 
a  Sister  to  quit  the  religious  life  when  she  has  once 
embraced  it.  She  may  quit,  indeed — fatigue  or  ill- 
health  may  often  compel  her  to  quit — the  laborious 
profession  of  a  teacher ;  but  it  is  only  to  engage  in 
some  other  charitable  service  of  her  calling.  If  she 
ceases  to  be  a  schoolmistress,  she  becomes  a  visitress  or 
a  nurse,  or  she  gives  her  labours  in  the  dispensary.  To 
the  end  of  her  life  she  remains  the  servant  of  the  neces- 
sitous and  of  the  afflicted.  This  sustained  religious 
character  secures  to  her  the  unfeigned  respect  of  the 
common  people,  and  enables  her  to  render  invaluable 
services  to  society. 

Attached  to  the  same  establishment  is  an  asile- 
ouvroir,  or  needlework  school,  which  I  visited.  These 
schools  are  open  after  or  between  the  ordinary  school- 
hours  ;  they  are  attended  by  girls  from  mixed  schools 
under  masters,  to  which  they  are  often  annexed  ;  by 
girls  from  ordinary  girls'  schools,  of  which  the  teacher 
is  not  particularly  skilled  in  needlework;  finally,  by 
girls  who  attend  no  other  school  at  all.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  latter  a  little  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  religious  knowledge  is  added  to  the  lessons  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  marking.  Embroidery  and  orna- 
mental work  are  proscribed  by  law,  except  in  those 
districts  of  France  where  they  form  an  important 
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branch  of  female  industry.  As  the  schools  are  open 
only  for  a  few  hours  in  each  day,  the  services  of  skilful 
teachers  can  be  secured  for  a  very  moderate  remunera- 
tion. These  establishments,  which  are  of  great  use, 
and  which  have  had  no  smah1  share  in  giving  to  French 
needlewomen  their  superiority,  are  unknown  as  a  school 
institution  in  England. 

The  next  day  I  visited  two  establishments  kept  by 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The  first,  situated 
in  the  Eue  St.  Lazare,  contained  250  boys,  and  was 
conducted  by  three  of  the  brethren.  It  is  not  a  public, 
but  a  private  school  (ecole  libre] ;  but  it  is  a  private 
school  in  a  condition  in  which  many  private  schools  in 
France  actuaUy  find  themselves,  and  therefore  I  mention 
it.  It  was  founded  by  private  subscriptions,  and  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  kind -of  parochial  school,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergy.  Subscriptions 
feU  off,  and  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  present  moment 
pays  the  rent  of  the  building  where  the  school  is  held, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  end  by  taking  upon  itself  the 
whole  expense  of  the  institution,  and  by  converting  it 
into  a  communal  school.  Hardly  anywhere  in  France, 
(in  this  the  reports  of  all  the  inspectors  concur),  can 
the  private  boys'  schools,  whether  they  be  lay  or  con- 
greganist,  hold  their  own  in  the  competition  with  the 
public  schools.  The  private  girls'  schools  kept  by  the 
Sisters  are  more  fortunate.  But  for  their  boys — 
although  even  in  the  private  school  the  teacher  has  the 
indispensable  guarantee  of  the  certificate  of  capacity, 
without  which,  in  France,  no  man  may  teach — parents 
undoubtedly  prefer  the  public  school  with  its  additional 
guarantees  of  a  public  character  and  a  more  detailed 
inspection.  To  State  inspection  all  private  schools  are 
subject ;  but  only  in  what  concerns  their  provision  for 
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the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  their 
maintenance  of  due  morality.  So  strongly  do  these 
establishments  feel  the  advantage  conferred  by  the 
publicity  and  stimulant  of  thorough  inspection,  that 
they  constantly  request  the  inspector  to  extend  his 
examination  from  then'  school  premises  to  their  school 
instruction.  Generally  he  refuses,  and  for  reasons 
which  his  English  brethren  would  do  well  to  remember. 
"  If  I  find  the  instruction  ever  so  bad  and  injudicious," 
he  says,  "  I  have  no  power  to  get  it  changed ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  give  public  service  where  I  know  it  can 
have  results."  Many  an  English  squire,  in  like  manner, 
wishes  for  the  stimulant  of  inspection,  while  he  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  school  entirely  independent.  In 
other  words,  he  wishes  to  have  an  inspector  down  from 
London  occasionally,  as  he  would  have  a  landscape- 
gardener  or  an  architect,  to  talk  to  him  about  his 
school,  to  hear  liis  advice,  and  to  be  free  to  dismiss 
him,  as  he  might  dismiss  the  landscape-gardener  or  the 
architect,  the  moment  his  advice  becomes  unpalatable. 
He  wishes  to  have  a  public  functionary  to  act  as  show- 
man to  his  school  once  a  year.  But  it  is  not  for  this 
that  the  State  pays  its  servants.  State  supervision  is 
useless  if  it  can  be  rejected  the  moment  it  becomes 
a  reality — the  moment  it  tends  to  enforce  general 
reason  against  individual  caprice.  The  counsels  of 
inspection,  to  be  of  any  real  worth,  must  be  in  some 
way  or  other  authoritative. 

As  the  school  in  the  Eue  St.  Lazare  presented  in 
other  respects  little  that  was  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  on 
from  it  to  another  school  kept  by  the  Brethren,  which  I 
saw  on  the  same  morning,  a  public  school  in  the 
Eue  du  Eocher.  Here  not  less  than  four  Brethren 
were  employed ;  one  for  each  of  the  four  classes  into 
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which   this   large    school,    containing   400    boys,  was 
divided.     The  Schools  of  the  Brethren  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  lay  schools  in  the  number  of  their 
teachers.      A  lay  school  in  Paris  has  a  master  and  an 
adjoint,  two  efficient  teachers ;  a  school  of  the  Brethren 
has  never  less  than  three ;  always,  when  the  school  is 
large,  a  greater  number.  For  the  evening  or  adult  school 
a  fresh  relay  of  Brethren  is  ready,  while  the  lay  teacher 
has  the  toil  of  evening  and  day  alike.     A  sick  or  over- 
worked Brother  is  sent  to  recover,  in  perfect  rest  of 
body  and  mind,  at  one  of  the  houses  of  residence  of  his 
order,  while  another  of  his  community  is  sent  to  take 
his   place,  without  disturbance   or   detriment  to   the 
school.     The  illness  of  a  lay  schoolmaster  agitates  him 
with  apprehension,  mulcts  him  in  salary,  and  deranges 
his  school.     Such  are  the  advantages  which  a  great 
association  like  that  of  the  Brethren  confers  on  its  mem- 
bers.    But  even  such  an  association  is  not  numerous 
enough  to  supply  to  elementary  schools  an  adequate 
force  of  teaching  power.     It  supplies  more  than  its  lay 
competitors   in    France ;    it   has  thus  a  great  advan- 
tage over  them.     But  .what  were  even  four  teachers 
among  these  400  boys  of  the  Eue  du  Eocher,  with 
110  boys  to  be  controlled  and  taught  in  a  single  room 
by  one  brother,  80  by  a  second,  the  remainder  in  two 
other  rooms  by  the  third  and  fourth  ?    I  here  touch  the 
weak  point  of  the  French  schools.     The  Brethren,  it  is 
true,   do    not    employ   monitors ;    but   the    value   of 
monitors  is  by  this  time  pretty  accurately  appreciated. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  employment  of  them 
is  indispensable.     M.  de  Lasalle,  in  his  Manual*,  laid 

*  See  his  remarkable  words  quoted  by  M.  Ambroise  Rendu  in 
his  Essai  sur  P  Instruction  pullique,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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down  a  plan  for  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
school-work  by  means  of  the  use  of  monitors,  and  is,  in 
truth,  the  earliest  inventor  of  the  mutual  or  monitorial 
system.  In  the  war  between  the  simultaneous  and 
mutual  systems,  which  raged  so  hotly  in  France  from 
1815  to  1830,  the  Brethren,  like  the  clergy,  naturally 
took  part  against  a  system  extolled  by  their  enemies 
and  directed  against  their  influence.  The  brethren 
were  partisans  of  the  simultaneous  system,  which 
centred  the  whole  system  in  the  head-teacher,  that  is, 
in  one  of  themselves.  The  French  liberals  were  parti- 
sans of  the  mutual  system,  which,  as  they  hoped,  would 
substitute  innumerable  neutral  influences  for  the  one 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  head-teacher.  But  all 
this  is  past.  The  battle  between  lay  and  clerical 
influence  is  no  longer  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the 
mutual  and  simultaneous  systems.  Clergy  and  laymen 
alike  confess  the  imperfections  of  both.  I  talked  little 
to  my  friends  among  the  French  inspectors  about  the 
pupil-teachers  of  Holland  and  England.  I  was  in 
France  that  I  might  learn  what  they  knew,  and  not 
that  I  might  teach  them  what. I  knew.  But  if  these 
lines  ever  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  of  them,  let  me 
assure  him  that  popular  education  in  France  will  gain 
more  by  the  introduction  of  pupil-teachers  into  a  single 
school,  than  by  libraries  of  discussion  upon  the  mutual 
and  simultaneous  systems. 

Pupil-teachers — the  sinews  of  English  primary  in- 
struction, whose  institution  is  the  grand  merit  of  our 
English  State  system,  and  its  chief  title  to  public  respect; 
this,  and,  I  will  boldly  say,  the  honesty  with  which 
that  system  has  been  administered.  Pupil-teachers— 
the  conception,  for  England,  of  the  founder  of  English 
popular  education,  of  the  administrator  whose  concep- 
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tions  have  been  as  fruitful  as  his  services  were  un- 
worthily maligned,  of  Sir  James  Shuttleworth.  In 
naming  them,  I  pause  to  implore  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  use  their  best  efforts  to  preserve  this  institution 
to  us  unimpaired.  Let  them  entreat  ministerial  eco- 
nomy to  respect  a  pensioner  who  has  repaid  the  outlay 
upon  him  a  thousand  times ;  let  them  entreat  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  to  lay  their  retrenching  hands 
anywhere  but  here  ;  let  them  entreat  the  Privy  Council 
Office  to  propose  for  sacrifice  some  less  precious  victim. 
Forms  less  multiplied,  examinations  less  elaborate,  in- 
spectors of  a  lower  grade — let  all  these  reductions  be 
endured  rather  than  that  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
should  be  lessened.  If  these  are  insufficient,  a  far  graver 
retrenchment,  the  retrenchment  of  the  grants  paid  to 
holders  of  our  certificates  of  merit,  would  be  yet  far 
less  grave  than  a  considerable  loss  of  pupil-teachers. 
A  certificate,  indeed,  is  properly  a  guarantee  of  capa- 
city, and  not  an  order  for  money.  There  is  no  more 
reason  that  it  should  entitle  its  possessor  to  20/.  than 
that  it  should  entitle  him  to  a  box  at  the  opera.  Private 
liberality  can  repair  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters, 
but  no  private  liberality  can  create  a  body  like  the 
pupil-teachers.  Neither  can  a  few  of  them  do  the 
work  of  many.  "Classes  of  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
and  an  efficient  teacher  to  each  class :" — that  school- 
system  is  the  best  which  inscribes  these  words  on  its 
banners. 

The  overwhelming  size  of  their  classes  has  naturally 
an  exhausting  effect  on  French  teachers.  In  none  of 
them  is  this  effect  more  apparent  than  in  the  Brethren, 
originally  in  many  cases  the  feebler  and  less  robust 
members  of  a  poor  family,  who  have  sought  in  the 
career  of  tuition  not  only  a  field  of  pious  labour,  but 
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an  exemption  from  military  service*  and  from  the  rude 
life  of  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  They  have  often,  the 
younger  ones  more  especially,  a  languid  and  apathetic 
air,  and  go  through  their  work  as  if  they  had  strength 
to  go  through  it  only  by  routine.  They  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  save  their  voices  have  invented  a 
machine  like  a  rattle,  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  the 
brethren,  with  which  they  give  all  the  signals  that 
another  teacher  would  give  with  his  voice.  They  keep 
their  scholars  writing,  an  English  teacher  would  say, 
perpetually ;  in  all  the  French  schools,  indeed,  lay  as 
well  as  congreganist,  the  written  bear  to  the  oral  exer- 
cises an  exorbitant  proportion,  but  in  no  schools  so  ex- 
orbitant as  in  those  of  the  brethren.  As  some  com- 
pensation, the  caligraphy  of  their  pupils  is  celebrated. 
But  the  habit  of  oral  questioning,  (and  on  this  point 
M.  Eapet  entirely  agreed  with  me,)  is  far  too  little 
practised. 

The  Brother  who  has  the  principal  charge  of  a  school 
must  be  certificated.  On  the  Brethren  who  assist  him 
there  is  imposed  no  such  obligation.  One  often  finds, 
therefore,  in  one  of  these  schools,  a  great  difference 
between  the  vigour,  confidence,  and  acquirements  of 
the  chief  teacher,  and  those  of  his  assistants.  But  they 
live  very  harmoniously  together,  and  the  youthful 
Brother,  in  time,  obtains  his  certificate,  and  qualifies 
himself  to  take  the  principal  charge  of  a  school.  The 
superior  of  the  house  of  residence  which  furnishes 
teachers  to  a  school  exercises  very  constantly  and  very 
thoroughly  his  right  of  inspection  of  it. 

*  Ever  since  1818  the  engagement  to  remain  for  ten  years  in  the 
service  of  public  instruction  frees  him  who  takes  it  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service. 
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In  the  Schools  of  the  Brethren  there  is  the  same  want 
of  maps  which  is  observable  in  the  lay  schools,  but  the 
nakedness  of  the  walls  is  generally  relieved  by  religious 
pictures  and  religious  sentences.  The  instruction  differs 
in  no  important  particular  from  that  of  lay  schools. 
That  of  the  best  lay  schools,  however,  is  unquestionably, 
on  the  whole,  somewhat  more  advanced.*  In  lay  and 
congreganist  schools  alike,  drawing  and  music  are  more 
systematically  taught  than  in  our  schools,  and  taught, 
in  general,  by  special  masters.  The  communities  of  the 
Brethren  furnish  them  with  a  supjfjy  of  trained  labour 
in  all  departments  of  teaching.  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  young  Brother  who  taught 
drawing  in  the  school  of.the  Rue  du  Eocher ;  he  had  a 
genuine  vocation  for  his  art,  and  his  face  expressed  the 
animation  and  happiness  which  the  exercise  of  a  genu- 
ine vocation  always  confers.  I  visited  him  and  his 
brethren  in  their  house  of  residence ;  their  chapel  had 
been  elaborately  decorated  by  his  sole  industry :  it 
must  have  been  a  labour  of  months,  but  a  labour  of 
love. 

The  Brethren  are  far  less  constant  than  the  Sisters  to 
the  religious  life.  For  the  Sisters  the  religious  life  is 
the  principal  object  of  their  association,  the  profession 
of  teaching  but  the  accessory :  for  the  Brethren  the 
career  of  teaching  is  the  principal,  the  rest  the  accessory. 
Their  vows  as  members  of  their  own  community  are  for 
three  or  five  years ;  but  as  public  functionaries  in  the 

*  As  long  ago  as  1818,  the  Hector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasbourg 
gives  as  a  reason  why  there  were  no  schools  of  the  brethren  in 
Alsace,  then  as  now  one  of  the  best-educated  districts  in  France, 
that  "  dans  les  endroits  plus  populeux  et  plus  riches,  on  exige  un 
enseignement  supe"rieur  a  celui  des  Freres." — See  Essai  sur  V In- 
struction publique,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
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service  of  public  instruction,  and,  as  such,  exempt  from 
the  conscription,  their  engagement  is  for  ten  years,  and 
for  this  term  they  actually  serve  in  schools.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  depart  at  once 
out  of  the  career  of  teaching  and  the  pale  of  their  com- 
munity, and  to  return  to  the  garb  and  professions  of 
civil  life.  Some  of  them  many  and  become  fathers  of 
families.  Their  association,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
invested  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  the  same 
religious  and  sacred  character  as  that  of  the  Sisters. 

This  is  true ;  and*  it  is  probably  true,  also,  that  the 
motives  which  determine  their  entrance  into  their  order 
are  often  not  religious.  It  is  probably  true  that,  as  the 
best-informed  persons  assert,  many  a  young  peasant  be- 
comes a  Brother  of  the  Christian  Schools  because  he 
can  commence  his  duties  and  cease  to  be  a  charge  to 
his  parents  two  years  sooner  than  if  he  embrace  the 
career  of  a  lay  teacher.  He  cannot  be  admitted  into 
a  normal  school  before  the  age  of  18 ;  the  fraternity 
will  receive  him  at  16.  If  slow  at  learning,  he  dreads 
the  certificate-examination  ;  but  without  the  certificate 
he  cannot  earn  his  bread  as  a  lay  teacher,  while  the 
fraternity  can  employ  him  as  one  of  their  numerous 
under-masters  though  he  be  uncertificated.  Many  of 
the  French  inspectors,  therefore,  eye  the  schools  of 
the  Brethren  a  little  severely.  They  regard  them,  cer- 
tainly, with  far  less  indulgence  than  the  schools  of  the 
Sisters;  they  regard  their  teachers  as  wearing  a  character 
of  religious  vocation  which  often  really  belongs  to  them 
no  more  than  to  the  teacher  of  a  common  lay  school; 
they  are  fond  of  maintaining  that  the  congreganist 
boys'  schools  afford  to  parents  no  better  guarantee  than 
the  lay  schools  for  the  religion  and  morality  of  their 
children ;  they  are  eager  to  prove  that  parents  have 
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payment  (schoolgeld-pligtigheid)  had  already,  it  was  said, 
been  enforced  by  the  governments  of  three  provinces, 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  and  Overyssel,  with  excellent  ef- 
fect.* The  usual  arguments  for  compulsory  education 
were  adduced — that  other  countries  had  successfully 
established  it — that  ignorance  was  making  rapid  strides 
for  want  of  it — that  in  China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the 
children  can  read  and  write.  It  was  replied  that  com- 
pulsory education  was  altogether  against  the  habits  of 
the  Dutch  people.  Even  in  the  mitigated  form  of  the 
schoolgeld-pligtigheid,  a  large  majority  of  the  Chamber 
refused  to  sanction  it. 

The  new  legislation  organised  inspection  somewhat 
differently  from  the  law  of  1806.  It  retained  the  local 
school-commissions,  and  the  district-inspectors  ;  but  at 
the  head  of  the  inspection  of  each  district  it  placed  a 
salaried  provincial  inspector. j*  It  directed  that  these 
provincial  inspectors  should  be  assembled,  once  a  year, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of 
primary  instruction.  The  Minister  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, assisted  by  a  Eeferendary,  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  government  of  education.  Between 
the  provincial  inspectors  and  the  Minister,  the  law  of 
1857  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general.  M.  de 
Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
school-legislation,  considers  this  omission  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

*  In  Groningen  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had 
risen  from  20,000  to  30,000,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  in 
1839,  by  the  provincial  government,  of  a  regulation  requiring  the 
payment  of  the  school-fee  for  every  child  of  from  5  to  12  years  of 
age,  whether  he  attended  school  or  not.  See  Debats  sur  VEn- 
seignement  primaire,  p.  57. 

f  Art.  58. 
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The  16th  article  of  the  law  declares  that  children  are 
to  be  admitted  into  the  communal  school  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed.  For  the  much-debated  23rd  article 
the  wording  finally  adopted  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Primary  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  informa- 
tion necessary,  is  to  tend  to  develope  the  reason  of  the 
young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christian 
and  social  virtues. 

"  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  anything  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
convictions  of  dissenters. 

"  Keligious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious 
communions.  The  school-room  may  be  put  at  their 
disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  children 
attending  the  school,  out  of  school-hours." 
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* 
PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    POPULAR    EDUCATION    IN    HOLLAND. 

IN  Lord  Napier's  absence,  Mr.  Ward,  the  British  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  the  Hague,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  much 
indebted,  presented  me  to  M.  Vollenhoven,  the  Re- 
ferendary charged  with  the  department  of  primary 
instruction  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  for  the 
Home  Department,  M.  van  Tets.  M.  Vollenhoven  not 
only  furnished  me  with  all  the  official  documents  which 
I  wished  to  consult  on  the  subject  of  primary  instruc- 
tion in  Holland,  but  obligingly  placed  me  in  communi- 
cation with  the  school-inspectors  of  the  localities  which 
I  proposed  to  visit.  My  guide  at  the  Hague  was  M. 
van  Citters,  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Holland,  of  good  fortune,  and  a  man  of  letters,  but, 
with  the  public  spirit  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as 
distinguishing  his  countrymen,  giving  his  services  gra- 
tuitously as  a  school-inspector.  Under  his  guidance  I 
visited  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Hague.  It  was 
a  mixed  school,  containing  320  boys  and  330  girls  ;  the 
teaching  staff  consisted  of  a  head-master,  four  under- 
masters,  and  five  pupil-teachers.  The  head-master  has 
1000  florins  a-year,  with  a  house,  fire,  and  lights  ;  the 
under-masters  have  from  350  to  600  florins  a-year ; 
the  pupil- teachers  from  50  to  100,  and  their  instruc- 
tion. This  instruction  is  organised  somewhat  differently 
from  that  of  our  pupil-teachers  ;  in  each  town  of  Hol- 
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land  the  whole  body  of  public  schoolmasters  forms  one 
community,  jointly  giving  instruction  to  the  whole 
body  of  pupil-teachers,  each  master  taking  his  own 
subject.  In  Holland,  as  in  our  own  country,  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  many  complaints  that  pupil- 
teachers  are  exceedingly  hard  to  obtain.  Those  whom 
I  saw  appeared  to  me  in  general  admirably  trained ; 
but  yet  more  remarkable  was  the  training  of  the  princi- 
pal masters.  Many  of  the  pupil-teachers  spoke  a  little 
French,  one  or  two  of  them  a  little  English  ;  but  among 
the  head-masters  it  is  not  rare  to  find  men  speaking 
English  or  French  well,  and  having  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  both  languages. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  children,  in  this 
school  at  the  Hague,  and  their  discipline,  were  excel- 
lent ;  yet  this  was  one  of  the  four  free  schools  of  the 
capital ;  there  is  also  one  intermediate  or  paying  school. 
My  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  pre- 
vented me  from  orally  examining  the  scholars ;  but  I 
saw  enough  of  their  work  on  their  slates  and  in  their 

o 

copy-books,  to  convince  me  of  the  solidity  of  their  in- 
struction. The  school  opens  daily  with  general  prayer, 
general  enough  (it  is  supposed)  for  all  to  join  in  it ;  and 
the  head-master  teaches  scripture  history  as  part  of  the 
school-course.  Out  of  school-hours,  between  12  and  1 
o'clock,  special  instructors  attend,  to  give,  in  the  school- 
room, religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  scholars ; 
neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  Jews  use  the  school- 
room for  this  purpose,  though  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I 
asked  if  any  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the 
mixture  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  school ;  I  was  told, 
none  whatever;  the  practice  is  universal  in  Holland. 
The  three  large  school-rooms  were  well  lighted  and 
airy ;  though  the  weather  was  hot,  and  the  rooms  were 
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somewhat  overcrowded,  the  ventilation  was  perfectly 
good.  In  Holland,  as  in  France,  it  is  common,  when  a 
school  is  wanted,  to  adapt  existing  buildings  to  the 
purpose,  instead  of  erecting  new ;  the  adaptations 
which  I  saw  were  generally  successful,  and  much  ex- 
pense is  thus  saved. 

I  visited  Haarlem ;  but  M.  Prinsen,  the  celebrated 
director  of  the  normal  school,  is  no  longer  there.  The 
present  director  is  M.  Geerligs,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  school-inspector  of  the  district.  M.  Geerligs  oblig- 

J-  o  o 

ingiy  conducted  me  through  the  primary  schools  of 
the  town.  Here,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  public  schools 
for  the  poor  are  four  in  number.  Of  two  of  these  which 
I  visited,  one  had  500  scholars,  under  a  head-master 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  1200  florins,  five  under-masters, 
and  one  pupil-teacher.  The  other,  with  a  somewhat 
lower  instruction,  had  a  head-master  with  a  salary  of 
1000  florins,  six  under-masters,  and  three  pupil- 
teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  600  scholars.  Both 
schools  were  overcrowded.  Of  the  two  other  public 
schools  in  Haarlem,  one  has  700  scholars,  the  other 
500.  The  pupil-teachers  here  have  from  12  to  25 
florins  a- year  ;  the  rate  of  their  payment  differs  in 
different  places.  The  order  and  cleanliness  in  both  the 
large  poor-schools  which  I  visited  were  quite  exem- 
plary. 

The  law  of  1857  is  to  be  completed  by  regulations 
reorganising  the  normal  schools  of  Holland ;  but  these 
regulations  have  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile  the 
normal  school  of  Haarlem  is  provisionally  continued. 
It  contained,  when  I  visited  it,  25  students.  They 
are  not  boarded  in  the  institution,  but  lodge  in  the 
town ;  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  faulty,  and 
the  new  regulations  will  change  it.  The  institution  is 
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entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  which  allows  200 
florins  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student  in 
it.  Admission  is  eagerly  sought  for.  The  course  lasts 
four  years.  The  students  attend  lectures  from  8  to  9 
in  the  morning,  and  from  5^  to  7^  in  the  evening : 
the  first-year  students  attend  lectures  in  the  afternoon 
also.  But  the  mornings  of  all  the  students,  the  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  of  students  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  year,  are  spent  in  teaching  in  the  different 
schools  of  Haarlem.  They  are  practised  in  schools  of 
all  kinds  ;  schools  for  the  poor,  schools  for  the  middle 
class  ;  schools  (without  Greek  and  Latin)  for  the  rich. 
The  children  of  the  latter,  at  an  age  when  in  England 
they  would  probably  be  still  at  home,  almost  univer- 
sally attend  school  in  Holland.  A  school  for  the 
richer  class  of  children  is  attached  to  the  normal 
school,  and  belongs  to  the  present  director,  M.  Geer- 
ligs.  The  students  commence  in  the  poor  schools,  and 
go  gradually  upwards,  finishing  their  practice  in  schools 
for  the  richer  class,  where  the  attainment  required  in 
the  teacher  is,  of  course,  more  considerable  than  in 
the  others.  In  Holland  this  mode  of  training  the 
future  teacher  so  as  to  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  primary 
school,  is  found  convenient ;  the  superior  address  and 
acquirement  of  the  best  Dutch  teachers  is  probably  to 
be  attributed  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  coun- 
tries it  might  be  found  to  have  disadvantages.  But,  at 
any  rate,  the  large  part  assigned  in  the  Dutch  system 
of  training  to  the  actual  practice  of  teaching,  is  excel- 
lent. Our  normal  school  authorities  would  do  well 
to  meditate  on  this  great  feature  of  the  Haarlem 
course.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  when  I  said 
that,  in  Holland,  the  training  of  the  future  school- 
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master  was  much  more  strictly  practical  and  profes- 
sional than  with  us,  it  was  not  a  vain  form  of  words 
which  I  was  using. 

Holland  has  at  present  a  population  of  3,298,137 
inhabitants.  For  her  eleven  provinces,  she  has  11  pro- 
vincial inspectors  and  92  district  inspectors.  In  1857, 
her  public  primary  schools  were  2,478  in  number, 
with  a  staff  of  2,409  principal  masters,  1,587  under- 
masters,  642  pupil-teachers,  134  schoolmistresses  and 
assistants.  In  the  day  and  evening  schools  there 
were,  on  the  15th  of  January,  322,767  scholars. 
Of  these  schools  197  were,  in  1857,  inspected  three 
times  ;  618,  twice;  1,053,  once.  In  817  of  them  the 
instruction  is  reported  as  very  good  ;  in  1,236  as  good ; 
as  middling  in  367  ;  in  55  as  bad.  There  were,  be- 
sides, 944  private  schools,  giving  instruction  to  83,562 
scholars.  There  were  784  infant  schools,  receiving 
49,873  young  children.  Boarding-schools,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  work-schools,  with  the  pupils  attending 
them,  are  not  included  in  the  totals  above  given.* 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population,  not 
yet  so  satisfactory  as  in  1848,  was  nevertheless  in 
1857  more  satisfactory  than  in  1854  ;  in  January  of 
the  latter  year,  but  1  in  every  9*35  inhabitants  was  in 
school ;  in  the  same  month  of  1857,  1  in  every  8 '11 
inhabitants.  But,  in  truth,  the  suffering  state  of  popular 
education  in  Holland  would  be  a  flourishing  state  in 
most  other  countries.  In  the  debates  of  1857  one  of 
the  speakers,  who  complained  that  popular  education 
in  Holland  was  going  back,  cited,  in  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  complaint,  returns  showing  the  state  of  in- 

*  See  Tables  I.  and  II.  (compiled  from  official  sources)  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 
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struction  of  the  conscripts  of  South  Holland  in  1856. 
In  this  least  favoured  province,  out  of  6086  young 
men  drawn  for  the  army,  669  could  not  read  or 
write.  Fortunate  country,  where  such  an  extent  of 
ignorance  is  matter  of  complaint !  In  the  neighbouring 
countiy  of  Belgium  in  the  same  year,  out  of  6617 
conscripts  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  2,254  could  not 
read  or  write ;  out  of  5910  conscripts  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  2088  were  in  the  same  condition  ; 
out  of  7192  in  East  Flanders,  3153.  And,  while  in 
East  Flanders  but  1820  conscripts  out  of  7192  could 
read,  write,  and  cipher  correctly,  in  South  Holland,  in 
the  worst  educated  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  no  less 
than  5268  out  of  6086  possessed  this  degree  of  ac- 
quirement.* 

Such,  in  Holland,  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of 
primary  instruction.  In  Prussia  it  may  be  even  some- 
what more  widely  diffused ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
lias  it  such  thorough  soundness  and  solidity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  regard  it  without  admiration.  Yet  I  will 
freely  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  in  regarding  it  that 
lively  interest  which  I  should  feel  if  it  were  produced 
under  conditions  more  resembling  those  which  exist, 
or  which  are  likely  to  exist,  in  our  own  country.  The 
circumstances  of  Holland,  though  in  some  external 
respects  singularly  like  our  own,  are  /et  profoundly 
and  essentially  different.  They  are  different  both  in 
their  defects  and  in  their  advantages.  Holland  differs 
from  us  in  that  which  most  materially  influences  the 
course  of  a  nation's  life  —  in  the  present  temper  and 
genius  of  her  people. 

Cest  une  nation  tteinte,  a  clever  Frenchman  said  to 

*  De'bats  sur  V  Enseignement  primaire,  p.  59. 
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me  of  the  Dutch  people.  This  is  too  strong ;  yet 
this  people,  undoubtedly,  is  no  longer  in  the  heyday 
and  flush  of  its  national  life  ;  it  has  no  longer  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  aspirations  of  confident  youth  or 
powerful  maturity.  Although  very  far,  assuredly, 
from  the  weakness  of  decrepitude,  its  genius  moves 
with  the  mechanic  and  unelastic  march  of  a  spirit 
whose  prime  is  over.  The  Dutch  people  has  now,  as  a 
people,  two  strong  aspirations  only  —  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  separate  nationality,  and  for  the  reten- 
tion of  its  colonial  dominion.  These  are  respectable 
aspirations  certainly ;  but  such  aspirations  are  not  the 
whole  enthusiastic  life  of  great  peoples.  They  were 
not  the  sole  aspirations  of  the  great  Holland  of  the 
sixteenth  century  —  of  the  Holland  of  William  the 
Silent.  They  are  not  the  sole  aspirations  of  the  Eng- 
land, the  France,  the  Eussia,  the  America,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  looking  inquisitively  and  ardently  towards 
an  unbounded  future.  They  are  not  the  sole  aspira- 
tions of  a  mighty  and  growing  people,  full  of  life,  full 
of  movement,  full  of  energy. 

But  the  sober  and  limited  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
people  regulates  ah1  the  positive  affairs  of  life  with 
exemplary  precision.  It  regulates  them  with  a  pre- 
cision difficult  of  attainment  for  more  impulsive  and 
mobile  nations.  Above  all,  it  regulates  them  with  a 
precision  which  its  comparatively  small  numbers  render 
comparatively  easy  for  it.  It  is  easier  to  have  a  model 
village  than  a  model  city;  it  is  easier  minutely  to  pro- 
vide, watch,  and  keep  in  order  a  mechanism  for  three 
millions  of  men,  than  for  thirty  millions.  What  will 
it  be  when  the  three  millions  are  at  the  same  time 
individually  far  more  still  and  tractable  than  the 
thirty  ?  I  do  not  think  we  can  hope,  in  England,  for 
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municipalities  which,  like  the  Dutch  municipalities, 
can  in  the  main  safely  be  trusted  to  provide  and  watch 
over  schools;  for  a  population  which,  like  the  Dutch 
population,  can  in  the  main  safely  be  trusted  to  come 
to  school  regularly  ;  for  a  government  which  has  only 
to  give  good  advice  and  good  suggestions  in  order  to 
be  promptly  obeyed. 

Even  the  Government  of  Holland,  however,  has 
regulated  popular  education  by  law  ;  even  the  school- 
loving  people  of  Holland,  so  well  taught,  so  sober- 
minded,  so  reasonable,  is  not  abandoned  in  the  matter 
of  its  education  to  its  own  caprices.  The  State  in 
Holland,  where  education  is  prized  by  the  masses,  no 
more  leaves  education  to  itself,  than  the  State  in 
France,  where  it  is  little  valued  by  them.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  other  country  of  which  I  have  described 
the  school-system — in  Switzerland.  Here  and  there  we 
may  have  found,  indeed,  school-rules  in  some  respects 
injudicious,  in  some  respects  extravagant ;  but  every- 
where we  have  found  law,  everywhere  State-regulation. 
English  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
there  is  anything  which  makes  the  State,  in  England, 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  such  regulation ;  whether 
there  is  anything  which  makes  the  people  in  England 
unfit  to  be  subjected  to  it.  They  will  judge,  whether 
there  is  any  danger  in  intrusting  to  a  State-authority, 
the  least  meddlesome,  the  least  grasping,  the  least 
prone  to  over-government  in  the  world  —  to  a  State- 
authority  which,  even  if  it  wished  to  change  its  nature 
in  these  respects,  would  be  powerless  against  the  re- 
sistance which  would  confront  it — the  superintendence 
of  an  important  concern  which  the  State  superintends 
in  all  other  countries,  and  which  Burke,  no  friend  to 
petty  governmental  meddling,  would  indisputably  have 
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classed  with  religion  among  the  proper  objects  of  State 
establishment*,  had  this  question  of  popular  education 
come  to  the  surface  in  his  day.  They  will  judge, 
whether  there  is  any  inherent  quality  in  the  English 
people,  fitting  it  to  regulate  well  by  itself  a  concern 
which  no  other  people  has  by  itself  well  regulated. 

For  a  certain  part  of  its  education,  undoubtedly, 
the  English  people  is  sufficient  to  itself.  In  the  air  of 
England,  in  the  commerce  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
long  tradition  and  practice  of  liberty,  there  is  for 
every  Englishman  an  education  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world,  and  which  I  am  the  last  to 
undervalue.  If  I  do  not  extol  it,  it  is  because  every 
one  in  England  appreciates  it  duly.  This  education 
of  a  people  governments  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
This  it  receives,  not  by  the  disposition  of  legislators, 
but  by  the  essential  conditions  of  its  own  being.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  neither  in  England  nor 
in  any  other  country  can  the  mass  of  a  people  have 
by  nature,  and  these  things  governments  can  give  it. 
They  can  give  it  those  simple,  but  invaluable  and 
humanising,  acquirements,  without  which  the  finest 
race  in  the  world  is  but  a  race  of  splendid  barbarians. 
Above  all,  governments,  in  giving  these,  may  at  the 
same  time  educate  a  people's  reason,  a  people's  equity. 
These  are  not  the  qualities  which  the  masses  develope 
for  themselves.  Obstinate  resistance  to  oppression, 
omnipotent  industry,  heroic  valour,  all  these  may  come 
from  below  upwards;  but  unprejudiced  intelligence, 
but  equitable  moderation  —  never.  If,  then,  the  State 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scar- 
city, Burke's  Works,  London,  1852,  vol.  v.  p.  210. 
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disbelieves   in    reason,    when  will  reason   reach    the 
mob  ? 

In  England  the  State  is  perhaps  inclined  to  admit  too 
readily  its  powerlessness  as  inevitable.  It  too  easily 
resigns  itself  to  believe  that  there  exists  in  the  country 
no  such  thing  as  a  party  of  reason,  capable  of  uphold- 
ing a  government  which  should  boldly  throw  itself 
upon  it  for  support.  Perhaps  such  a  party  exists  ;  per- 
haps it  is  stronger  than  governments  think.  No  doubt 
the  State  has  in  this  country  to  confront,  when  it  at- 
tempts to  act,  great  suspicion,  great  jealousy.  But  in 
other  countries,  also,  it  has  had  its  adversaries  to  con- 
tend with  ;  and  it  has  sometimes,  even  when  most  de- 
spotic, relied  for  success  not  on  superior  brute  force,  but 
on  an  arm  which  the  most  constitutional  State  might 
blamelessly  wield — on  superior  reason.  The  Consular 
legislation  of  1802,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
supplies  a  notable  instance.  In  his  great  work  of  re- 
organising French  society,  Napoleon  determined  to 
revive,  by  the  institution  of  the  justest  system  of  public 
recompenses  ever  founded  —  the  Legion  of  Honour  — 
those  distinctions  of  rank  which  are  salutary  and  neces- 
sary to  society,  but  which  feudalism  had  abused  and 
anarchy  had  abolished.  Distinctions  are  in  nature; 
but  there  are  the  essential  distinctions  of  Nature  herself, 
and  there  are  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  accident  or 
favour.  The  decorations  of  governments  usually  follow 
the  latter.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was  instituted  to  do 
homage  to  the  former.  The  fanatics  of  an  impossible 
equality  declaimed  violently  against  the  First  Consul's 
project.  He  persevered  and  succeeded ;  but  both  in  the 
Tribunate  and  in  the  Legislative  Body  his  measure  en- 
countered strenuous  resistance.  "  We  have  gone  a  little 
too  fast,"  said  Napoleon  to  those  about  him,  when  he 
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heard  of  this  opposition ;  "  we  have  gone  a  little  too 
fast,  that  must  be  allowed.  But  we  had  reason  on  our 
side ;  and,  when  one  has  reason  on  one's  side,  one  should 
have  the  courage  to  run  some  risks"  Noble  words  of  a 
profound  and  truly  creative  genius,  which  employed,  in 
administration,  something  solider  than  makeshifts ! 
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DE"CRET  SUR  L'ORGANISATION  DE  L'INSTRUCTION  PRIMAIRE.— 
3  Brumaire,  An  4  (25  Octobre  1795). 

Titre  1. — Ecoles  primaires. 

Art.  1.  II  sera  etabli  dans  chaque  canton  de  la  Kepublique 
une  ou  plusieurs  ecoles  primaires,  dont  les  arrondissemens 
seront  determines  par  les  administrations  de  departement. 

2.  II  sera  etabli  dans  chaque  departement  plusieurs  jurys 
d'instruction :  le  nombre  de  ces  jurys  sera  de  six  au  plus,  et 
chacun  sera  compose  de  trois  membres  nommes  par  1'adminis- 
tration  departementale. 

3.  Les  instituteurs  primaires  seront  examines  par  1'un  des 
jurys  d'instruction,  et  sur  la  presentation  des  administrations 
municipales;  ils  seront  nommes  par  les  administrations  de 
departement. 

4.  Ils  ne  pourront  etre  destitues  que  par  le  concours  des 
memes  administrations,  de  1'avis  d'un  jury  d'instruction,  et 
apres  avoir  ete  entendus. 

5.  Dans  chaque  ecole  primaire  on  enseignera  a  lire,  a  ecrire, 
a  calculer,  et  les  elemens  de  la  morale  republicaine. 

6.  II  sera  fourni  par  la  Kepublique,  a  chaque  instituteur 
primaire,  un  local  tant  pour  lui  servir  de  logement,  que  pour 
recevoir  les  eleves  pendant  la  duree  des  lepons. 

II  sera  egalement  fourni  a  chaque  instituteur  le  jardin  qui 
se  trouverait  attenant  a  ce  local.  Lorsque  les  administrations 
de  departement  le  jugeront  plus  convenable,  il  sera  alloue  a 
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1'instituteur  une  somme  annuelle,  pour  lui  tenir  lieu  du  loge- 
ment  et  du  jardin  susdits. 

7.  Us  pourront,  ainsi  que  les  professeurs  des  ecoles  cen- 
trales  et  speciales,  cumuler  traitement  et  pensions. 

8.  Les  instituteurs  primaires  recevront  de  chacun  de  leurs 
eleves  une  retribution  annuelle,  qui  sera  fixee  par  1'adminis- 
tration  de  departement. 

9.  L'administration  municipale  pourra  exempter  de  cette 
retribution  un  quart  des  eleves  de  chaque  ecole  primaire  pour 
cause  d'indigence. 

10.  Les  reglemens  relatifs  au  regime  des  ecoles  priinaires 
seront    arretes  par  les  administrations  de   departement,  et 
soumis  a  1'approbation  du  directoire  executif. 

11.  Les  administrations  municipales  surveilleront  imme- 
diatement  les  ecoles  primaires,  et  y  maintiendront  1'execution 
des  lois  et  des  arretes  des  administrations  superieures. 
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Loi  SUR  L'INSTKUCTION  PRIMAIRE. — 28  Juin  1833. 

Titre  1. — De  P Instruction  primaire  et  de  son  objet. 

Art,  1. 

L'instruction  primaire  est  elementaire  ou  superieure. 

L'instruction  primaire  elementaire  comprend  necessaire- 
ment  1'instruction  morale  et  religieuse,  la  lecture,  1'ecriture, 
les  elements  de  la  langue  francaise  et  du  calcul,  le  systeme 
legal  des  poids  et  mesures. 

L'instruction  primaire  superieure  comprend  necessairement, 
en  outre,  les  elements  de  la  geometric  et  ses  applications 
usuelles,  specialement  le  dessin  lineaire  et  1'arpentage,  des 
notions  des  sciences  physiques  et  de  1'histoire  naturelle  appli- 
cables  aux  usages  de  la  vie,  le  chant,  les  elements  de  1'histoire 
et  de  la  geographic,  et  surtout  de  1'histoire  et  de  la  geographic 
de  la  France. 

Selon  les  besoins  et  les  ressources  des  localites,  1'instruction 
primaire  pourra  recevoir  les  developpernents  qui  seront  juges 
convenables. 

Art  2. 

Le  vceu  des  peres  de  famille  sera  toujours  consulte  et  suivi 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  participation  de  leurs  enfants  a  1'instruc- 
tion religieuse. 

Art.  3. 
L'instruction  primaire  est  privee  ou  publique. 
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Titre  2. — Des  Ecoles  primaires  privees. 

Art.  4. 

Tout  individu  age  de  dix-huit  ans  accomplis  pourra  exercer 
la  profession  d'instituteur  primaire  et  diriger  tout  etablisse- 
ment  quelconque  d'instruction  primaire,  sans  autoes  conditions 
(|ue  de  presenter  prealablement  au  maire  de  la  commune  ou 
il  voudra  tenir  ecole, — 

1.  Un  brevet  de  capacite  obtenu,  apres  examen,  selon  le 
degre  de  1'ecole  qu'il  veut  etablir. 

2.  Un  certificat  constatant  que  1'impetrant  est  digne,  par  sa 
moralite,  de  se  livrer  a  1'enseignement.     Ce  certificat  sera 
delivre,  sur  1'attestation  de  trois  conseillers  municipaux,  parle 
maire  de  la  commune  ou  de  chacune  des  communes  ou  il  aura 
reside  depuis  trois  ans. 

Art.  5. 

Sont  incapables  de  tenir  ecole, — 

1.  Les  condamnes  a  des  peines  afflictives  ou  infamantes. 

2.  Les  condamnes  pour  vol,  escroquerie,  banqueroute,  abus 
de  confiance  ou  attentat  aux  mceurs,  et  les  individus  qui  au- 
ront  ete  prives  par  jugement  de  tout  ou  partie  des  droits  de 
fumille  mentionnes  aux  paragraphes  5  et  6  de  1'article  42  du 
Code  penal. 

3.  Les  individus  interdits  en  execution  de  1'article  7  de  la 
presente  loi. 

Art.  6. 

Quiconque  aura  ouvert  une  ecole  primaire  en  contravention 
a  Particle  5,  ou  sans  avoir  satisfait  aux  conditions  prescrites 
par  1'article  4  de  la  presente  loi,  sera  poursuivi  devant  le  tri- 
bunal correctionnel  du  lieu  du  delit,  et  condamne  a  une 
amende  de  cinquante  a  deux  cents  francs  ;  1'ecole  sera  fermee. 
En  cas  de  recidive,  le  delinquant  sera  condamne  a  un  empri- 
sonnement  de  quinze  a  trente  jours  et  a  une  amende  de  cent 
a  quatre  cents  francs. 
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Art.  7. 

Tout  instituteur  prive,  sur  la  demande  du  comite  mentionne 
dans  1'article  19  de  la  presente  loi,  ou  sur  la  poursuite  d'office 
du  ministdre  public,  pourra  etre  traduit,  pour  cause  d'incon- 
duite  ou  d'immoralite,  devant  le  tribunal  civil  de  1'arrondisse- 
ment,  et  etre  interdit  de  1'exercice  de  sa  profession  a  temps 
ou  a  toujours. 

Le  tribunal  entendra  les  parties,  et  statuera  sommairement 
en  chambre  du  conseil.  II  en  sera  de  meme  sur  1'appel,  qui 
devra  etre  inter] ete  dans  le  delai  de  dix  jours,  a  compter  du 
jour  de  la  notification  du  jugement,  et  qui  en  aucun  cas  ne 
sera  suspensif. 

Le  tout  sans  prejudice  des  poursuites  qui  pourraient  avoir 
lieu  pour  crimes,  delits  ou  contraventions  prevus  par  les  lois. 

Titre  3. — Des  Ecoles  primaires  publiques. 

Art,  8. 

Les  ecoles  primaires  publiques  sont  eel  les  qu'entretiennent, 
en  tout  ou  en  partie,  les  communes,  les  departements,  ou 
1'Etat. 

Art,  9. 

Toute  commune  est  tenue,  soit  par  elle-meme,  soit  en  se 
reunissant  a  une  ou  plusieurs  communes  voisines,  d'entretenir 
au  moins  une  ecole  primaire  elementaire. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  les  circonstances  locales  le  permettraient,  le 
Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique  pourra,  apres  avoir  entendu 
le  conseil  municipal,  autoriser,  a  titres  d'ecoles  communales, 
des  ecoles  plus  particulierement  affectees  a  1'un  des  cultes 
reconnus  par  1'Etat. 

Art.  10. 

Les  communes  chefs-lieux  de  departement,  et  celles  dont 
la  population  exc£de  six  mllle  ames,  devront  avoir  en  outre 
une  ecole  primaire  superieure. 
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Art,  11. 

Tout  departement  sera  tenu  d'entretenir  une  ecole  normale 
primaire,  soit  par  lui-meine,  soit  en  se  reunissant  a  un  on 
plusieurs  departements  voisins. 

Les  conseils  generaux  delibereront  sur  les  moyens  d'assurer 
1'entretien  des  ecoles  normales  primaires.  Us  delibereront 
egalement  sur  la  reunion  de  plusieurs  departements  pour  1'en- 
tretien  d'une  seule  ecole  normale.  Cette  reunion  devra  etre 
autorisee  par  ordonnance  royale. 

Art.  12. 

II  sera  fourni  a  tout  institute ur  communal, — 

1.  Un  local  convenablement  dispose,  tant  pour  lui  servir 
d'habitation  que  pour  recevoir  les  eleves. 

2.  Un  traitement  fixe  qui  ne  pourra  etre  moindre  de  deux 
cents  francs  pour  une  ecole  primaire  elementaire,  et  de  quatro 
cents  francs  pour  uue  ecole  primaire  superieure. 


Art.  13. 

A  deTaut  de  fondations,  donations,  ou  legs,  qui  assurent 
un  local  et  un  traitement,  conformement  a  1'article  prece- 
dent, le  conseil  municipal  deliberera  sur  les  moyens  d'y 
pourvoir. 

En  cas  d'insuffisance  des  revenus  ordinaires  pour  1'etablisse- 
ment  des  ecoles  primaires  elementaires  et  supe'rieures,  il  y 
sera  pourvu  au  moyen  d'une  imposition  speciale,  votee  par  le 
conseil  municipal,  ou,  a  defaut  du  vote  de  ce  conseil,  etablie 
par  ordonnance  royale.  Cette  imposition,  qui  devra  etre 
autorisee  chaque  annee  par  la  loi  de  finances,  ne  pourra  ex- 
ceder  trois  centimes  additionnels  au  principal  des  contribu- 
tions fonciere,  personnelle  et  mobiliere. 

Lorsque  des  communes  n'auront  pu,  soit  isolement,  soit 
par  la  reunion  de  plusieurs  d'entre  elles,  procurer  un  local  et 
assurer  le  traitement  au  moyen  de  cette  contribution  de  trois 
centimes,  il  sera  pourvu  aux  depenses  reconnues  necessaires  a 
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Pinstruction  primaire,  et,  en  cas  d'insuffisance  des  fonds  de- 
partementaux,  par  une  imposition  speciale,  votee  par  le  con- 
seil  general  du  departement,  ou,  a  defaut  du  vote  de  ce  conseil, 
etablie  par  ordonnance  royale.  Cette  imposition,  qui  devra 
etre  autorisee  chaque  annee  par  la  loi  de  finances,  ne  pourra 
exceder  deux  centimes  additionnels  au  principal  des  contribu- 
tions fonciere,  personnelle  et  mobiliere. 

Si  les  centimes  ainsi  imposes  aux  communes  et  aux  departe- 
ments  ne  suffisent  pas  aux  besoins  de  1'instruction  primaire, 
le  Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique  y  pourvoira  au  moyen 
d'une  subvention  prelevee  sur  le  credit  qui  sera  porte  annuelle- 
ment  pour  1'instruction  primaire  au  budget  de  1'Etat. 

Chaque  annee  il  sera  annexe  a  la  proposition  du  budget  un 
rapport  detaille  sur  Pemploi  des  fonds  alloues  pour  1'annee 
precedente. 

Art.  14. 

En  sus  du  traitement  fixe,  1'instituteur  communal  recevra 
une  retribution  mensuelle,  dont  le  taux  sera  regie  par  le  con- 
seil municipal  et  qui  sera  percue  dans  la  meme  forme  et  selon 
les  memes  regies  que  les  contributions  publiques  directes.  Le 
role  en  sera  recouvrable,  mois  par  mois,  sur  un  etat  des  eleves, 
certifie  par  1'instituteur,  vise  par  le  maire,  et  rendu  executoire 
par  le  sous-prefet. 

Le  recouvrement  de  la  retribution  ne  donnera  lieu  qu'au 
remboursernent  des  frais  par  la  commune,  sans  aucune  remise 
au  profit  des  agents  de  la  perception. 

Seront  admis  gratuitement  dans  1'ecole  communale  ele- 
mentaire  ceux  des  eleves  de  la  commune  ou  des  communes 
reunies,  que  les  conseils  municipaux  auront  designes  comme 
ne  pouvant  payer  aucune  retribution. 

Dans  les  ecoles  primaires  superieures  un  nombre  de  places 
gratuites,  determine  par  le  conseil  municipal,  pourra  etre 
reserve  pour  les  enfants  qui,  apres  concours,  auront  ete  de- 
signes par  le  comite  d'instruction  primaire,  dans  les  families 
qui  seront  hors  d'etat  de  payer  la  retribution. 

R4 
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Art,  15. 

II  sera  etabli  dans  chaque  departement  une  caisse  d'epargne 
et  de  prevoyance  en  faveur  des  instituteurs  priraaires  com- 
munaux. 

Les  statuts  de  ces  caisses  d'epargne  seront  determines  par 
des  ordonnances  royales. 

Cette  caisse  sera  formee  par  une  retenue  annuelle  d'un 
vingtieme  sur  le  traitement  fixe  de  chaque  instituteur  com- 
munal. Le  montant  de  la  retenue  sera  place  au  compte 
ouvert  au  tresor  royal  pour  les  caisses  d'epargne  et  de  prevoy- 
ance ;  les  interets  de  ces  fonds  seront  capitalises  tous  les  six 
mois.  Le  produit  total  de  la  retenue  exercee  sur  chaque 
instituteur  lui  sera  rendu  a  1'epoque  ou  il  se  retirera,  et,  en 
cas  de  deces  dans  1'exercice  de  ses  fonctions,  a  sa  veuve,  ou  a 
ses  heritiers. 

Dans  aucun  cas,  il  ne  pourra  etre  ajoute  aucune  subvention, 
sur  les  fonds  de  1'Etat,  a  cette  caisse  d'epargne  et  de  prevoy- 
ance ;  mais  elle  pourra,  dans  les  formes  et  selon  les  regies 
prescrites  pour  les  etabli ssements  d'utilite  publique,  recevoir 
des  dons  et  legs  dont  Pemploi,  a  defaut  de  dispositions  des 
donateurs  ou  des  testateurs,  sera  regie  par  le  conseil  general. 


Art.  16. 

Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nomme  instituteur  communal,  s'il  ne 
remplit  les  conditions  de  capacite  et  de  moralite  prescrites 
par  Particle  4  de  la  presente  loi,  ou  s'il  se  trouve  dans  un  des 
cas  preVus  par  1'article  5. 


Titre  4. — Des  Autorites  pr&posees  a  I1  Instruction  primaire. 

Art,  17. 

II  y  aura  pres  de  chaque  ecole  communale  un  comite  local 
de  surveillance  compose  du  maire  ou  adjoint,  president,  du 
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cure  ou  pasteur,  et  d'un  ou  plusieurs  habitants  notables  de- 
signes  par  le  comite  d'arrondissement. 

Dans  les  communes  dont  la  population  est  repartie  entre 
differente  cultes  reconnus  par  1'Etat,  le  cure  ou  le  plus  ancien 
des  cures,  et  un  des  ministres  de  chacun  des  autres  cultes, 
designe  par  son  consistoire,  feront  partie  du  comite  commu- 
nal de  surveillance. 

Plusieurs  ecoles  de  la  meme  commune  pourront  etre  reunies 
sous  la  surveillance  du  meme  comite. 

Lorsqu'en  vertu  de  Particle  9  plusieurs  communes  se  seront 
reunies  pour  entretenir  une  ecole,  le  comite  d'arrondissement 
designera,  dans  chaque  commune  un  ou  plusieurs  habitants 
notables  pour  faire  partie  du  comite.  Le  maire  de  chacune 
des  communes  fera  en  outre  partie  du  comite. 

Sur  le  rapport  du  comite  d'arrondissement,  le  Ministre  de 
rinstraction  publique  pourra  dissoudre  un  comite  local  de 
surveillance  et  le  remplacer  par  un  comite  special,  dans  lequel 
personne  ne  sera  compris  de  droit. 


Art.  18. 

II  sera  forme  dans  chaque  arrondissement  de  sous-prefecture 
un  comite  specialement  charge  de  surveiller  et  d'encourager 
1'instruction  primaire. 

Le  Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique  pourra,  suivant  la 
population  et  les  besoins  des  localites,  etablir  dans  le  meme 
arrondissement  plusieurs  comites,  dont  il  determinera  la  cir- 
conscription  par  cantons  isoles  ou  agglomeres. 


Art.  19. 

Sont  membres  des  comites  d'arrondissement : — 
Le  maire  du  chef-lieu  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  maires  du  chef- 
lieu  de  la  circonscription. 

Le  juge  de  paix  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  juges  de  paix  de  la 
circonscription. 
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Le  cure  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  cure's  de  la  circonscription. 

Un  ministre  de  chacun  des  autres  cultes  reconnus  par  la 
loi,  qui  exercera  dans  la  circonscription,  et  qui  aura  ete  de- 
signe comrae  il  est  dit  au  second  paragraphe  de  1'article  17. 

Un  proviseur,  principal  de  college,  professeur,  regent,  chef 
d'institution,  ou  rnaitre  de  pension,  designe  par  le  Ministre  de 
1'Instruction  publique,  lorsqu'il  existera  des  colleges,  institu- 
tions, ou  pensions  dans  la  circonscription  du  comite. 

Un  instituteur  primaire,  residant  dans  la  circonscription  du 
comite",  et  designe  par  le  Ministre  de  1'  Instruction  publique. 

Trois  membres  du  conseil  d'arrondissement,  ou  habitants 
notables  designes  par  le  dit  conseil ; 

Les  membres  du  conseil  general  du  departement,  qui  au- 
ront  leur  domicile  reel  dans  la  circonscription  du  comite. 

Le  prefet  preside  de  droit  tous  les  comites  du  departement, 
et  le  sous-prefet  tous  ceux  de  1'arrondissement ;  le  procureur 
du  roi  est  membre  de  droit  de  tous  les  comites  de  1'arrondisse- 
ment. 

Le  comite  choisit  tous  les  ans  son  vice-president  et  son 
secretaire;  il  peut  prendre  celui-ci  hors  de  son  sein.  Le 
secretaire,  lorsqu'il  est  choisi  hors  du  comite,  en  devient 
membre  par  sa  nomination. 


Art.  20. 

Les  comites  s'assembleront  au  moins  une  fois  par  mois.  Us 
pourront  etre  convoques  extraordinairement  sur  la  demande 
cl'un  delegue  du  Ministre :  ce  delegue  assistera  a  la  delibera- 
tion. 

Les  comites  ne  pourront  de"liberer  s'il  n'y  a  au  moins  cinq 
membres  presents  pour  les  comites  d'arrondissement,  et  trois 
pour  les  comites  communaux ;  en  cas  de  partage,  le  president 
aura  voix  pre"ponderante. 

Les  fonctions  de  notables  qui  font  partie  des  comite's  dure- 
ront  trois  ans ;  ils  seront  inde'finiment  re'eligibles. 
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Art,  21. 

Le  comite  communal  a  inspection  sur  les  ecoles  publiques 
ou  privees  de  la  commune.  II  veille  a  la  salubrite  des  ecoles 
et  au  maintien  de  la  discipline,  sans  prejudice  des  attributions 
du  maire  en  matiere  de  police  municipale. 

II  s'assure  qu'il  a  ete  pourvu  a  1'enseignement  gratuit  des 
enfants  pauvres. 

II  arrete  un  etat  des  enfants  qui  ne  re9oivent  1'instruction 
primaire  ni  a  domicile,  ni  dans  les  ecoles  publiques  ou 
privees. 

II  fait  connaitre  au  comite  d'arrondissement  les  divers  be- 
soins  de  la  commune  sous  le  rapport  de  1'instruction  primaire. 

En  cas  d'urgence,  et  sur  la  plainte  du  comite  communal, 
le  maire  peut  ordonner  provisoirement  que  1'instituteur  sera 
suspendu  de  ses  fonctions,  a  la  charge  de  rendre  compte  dans 
les  vingt-quatre  heures,  au  comite  d'arrondissement,  de  cette 
suspension  et  des  motifs  qui  1'ont  determinee. 

Le  conseil  municipal  presente  au  comite  d'arrondissement 
les  candidats  pour  les  ecoles  publiques  apres  avoir  prealable- 
ment  pris  1'avis  du  comite  communal. 

Art.  22. 

Le  comite  d'arrondissement  inspecte,  et,  au  besoin,  fait  in- 
specter  par  des  delegues  pris  parmi  ses  membres  ou  hors  de 
son  sein,  toutes  les  ecoles  primaires  de  son  ressort.  Lorsque 
les  delegues  ont  ete  choisis  par  lui,  hors  de  son  sein,  ils  ont 
droit  d'assister  a  ses  seances  avec  voix  deliberative. 

Lorsqu'il  le  juge  necessaire,  il  reunit  plusieurs  ecoles  de  la 
meme  commune  sous  la  surveillance  du  meme  comite,  ainsi 
qu'il  a  ete  present  a  1'article  17. 

II  envoie  chaque  annee  au  prefet  et  au  Ministre  de  1'In- 
struction  publique  1'etat  de  situation  de  toutes  les  ecoles 
primaires  du  ressort. 
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II  donne  son  avis  sur  les  secours  et  les  encouragements  a 
accorder  a  1'instruction  primaire, 

II  provoque  les  reformes  et  les  ameliorations  necessaires. 

II  nomme  les  instituteurs  communaux  sur  la  presentation 
du  conseil  municipal,  precede  a  leur  installation,  et  repoit 
lenr  serment. 

Les  instituteurs  communaux  doivent  etre  institues  par  le 
Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique. 

Art.  23. 

En  cas  de  negligence  habituelle,  ou  de  faute  grave  de 
1'instituteur  communal,  le  comite  d'arrondissement,  ou  d'office, 
ou  sur  la  plainte  adressee  par  le  comite  communal,  mande 
1'instituteur  inculpe ;  apres  1'avoir  entendu,  ou  dument  appele, 
il  le  reprimande  ou  le  suspend  pour  un  mois  avec  ou  sans 
privation  de  traitement,  ou  meme  le  revoque  de  ses  func- 
tions. 

L'instituteur  frappe  d'une  revocation  pourra  se  pourvoir 
devant  le  Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique,  en  Conseil  royal. 
Ce  pourvoi  devra  etre  forme  dans  le  delai  d'un  mois,  a  partir 
de  la  notification  de  la  decision  du  comite,  de  laquelle  noti- 
fication il  sera  dresse  proces  verbal  par  le  maire  de  la 
commune.  Toutefois,  la  decision  du  comite  est  exe"cutoire 
par  provision. 

Pendant  la  suspension  de  1'instituteur,  son  traitement,  s'il 
en  est  prive,  sera  laisse  a  la  disposition  du  conseil  municipal, 
pour  etre  alloue,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  a  un  instituteur  remplapant. 

Art.  24. 

Les  dispositions  de  1'article  7  de  la  pre\sente  loi,  relatives 
aux  instituteurs  prives,  sont  applicables  aux  instituteurs  com- 
munaux. 

Art.  25. 

II  y  aura  dans  chaque  departement  une  ou  plusieurs  com- 
missions d'instruction  primaire,  chargees  d'examiner  tous  les 
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aspirants  aux  brevets  de  capacite,  soit  pour  ['instruction  pri- 
iiiaire  elementaire,  soit  pour  1'instruction  primaire  superieure, 
et  qui  delivreront  les  dits  brevets  sous  1'autorite  du  Ministre. 
Ces  commissions  seront  egalement  chargees  de  faire  les 
examens  d'entree  et  de  sortie  des  eleves  de  1'ecole  normale 
primaire. 

Les  membres  de  ces  commissions  seront  nommes  par  le 
Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique. 

Les  examens  auront  lieu  publiquement,  et  a  des  epoques 
determinees  par  le  Ministre  de  1'Instruction  publique. 
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L—  GENERAL 
Showing  the  Progress  of  STATE-EXPENDITUKE 




18C9. 

1912. 

1815. 

1818. 

Fr.              c. 

Kr.              c. 

Fr.              c. 

Fr.            c. 

Faculties  of  Law 

50,000  00 

60,000  00 

32,000  00 

38,000  OOf 

Faculties  of  Medicine  . 

264,611  74f 

250,000  00 

170,000  00 

— 

Secondary  Instruction  . 

1,746,768  00 

1,200,000  00 

1,010,305  90 

1,789,260  22     - 

Primary  Instruction     . 

4,250  00 

• 

67,868  20    \ 

Institute      .... 

397,465  00 

400,000  00 

385,334  85 

399,992  05     : 

College  of  France 

124,744  00 

128,000  00 

113,120  00 

107,692  03    I 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

299,583  00 

300,000  00 

225,141  55 

280,000  00    1 

Bureau  of  Longitudes  . 

120,000  00 

120,000  00 

102,799  00 

100,659  96    ] 

Imperial  Library  . 

174,434  00 

200,000  00 

153,814  74 

200,000  00    \ 

Mazarine  Library 

21,963  00 

28,000  00 

22,158  23 

33,999  31    | 

Arsenal  Library  . 

32,301  00 

49,000  00 

36,105  56 

34,974  48    \ 

Ste.  Genevieve  Library 

23,260  00 

26,000  00 

24,376  30 

32,999  48  I 

Academy  of  Medicine  . 

• 

. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Kcole  dcs  Charles 

31,739  00 

40,000  00 

34,916  20 

32,243  96,    ] 

Encouragement  to  Sciences 
and  Fine  Arts  . 

141,239  00 

150,000  00 

87,671  62 

74,564  63  1 

Subscriptions   to    important 
Literary     and     Scientific 
Works      .... 

124,251  00 

120,000  00 

106,032  40 

165,573  15  j 

Payments  to  Artists    . 
Total  § 

•38,700  00 

37,000  00 

36,200  00 

43,150  00    1 

3,591,058  74 

3,142,250  00 

2,488,976  35 

3,400,977  47   I 

*  This  and  the  three  Tables  following  are  extracted  from  Le  Budgtt  dt  FInstnx -tl»n 
PiMiqur,  par  Charles  Jourdain,  chef  de  division  au  Ministere  de  1'Instruction  publique  et] 
des  Cultes;  Paris,  1857. 

t  Divided  between  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
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TABLE.* 

on  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  from  1809  to  1834. 


1821. 

1824. 

1827. 

1829. 

1832. 

1834. 

Fr.      c. 

Fr.      c. 

1,794,924  86 

1,768,107  31 

1,741,117  25 

1,725,000  00 

1,587,942  91 

1,689,856  19 

58,630  37 

49,387  45 

44,473  85 

99,677  00 

984,079  29 

1,501,296  91 

459,994  62 

421,991  48 

424,994  81 

425,439  43 

420,543  09 

496,785  20 

112,357  29 

111,756  62 

116,939  05 

119,047  85 

134,044  20 

126,079  97 

334,008  00 

325,000  01 

335,246  33 

338,041  30 

337,471  59 

369,255  18 

121,405  54 

114,900  54 

113,999  55 

.  113,699  36 

114,932  51 

105,999  60 

205,710  00 

201,160  34 

202,930  00 

205,000  00 

204,333  22 

267,681  65 

-V:  1' 

34,999  68 

34,999  68 

34,999  68 

33,999  01 

35,000  00- 

32,999  56 

32,999  56 

32,710  87 

32,833  30 

33,000  00 

35,000  80 

37,000  00 

37,000  00 

37,000  00 

36,999  36 

37,999  88 

39,499  83 

22,183  93 

40,739  27 

39,945  22 

39,999  93 

41,999  85 

37,790  02 

43,751  97 

44,989  58 

47,896  47 

51,856  89 

55,276  01 

94,655  31 

132,368  00 

61,209  97 

72,693  00 

77,832  67 

174,345  21 

169,615  67 

146,679  66 

98,866  50 

132,490  70 

135,595  70 

96,628  55 

49,800  00 

49,250  00 

48,750  00 

60,050  00 

49,250  00 

48,908  32 

3,508,991  24 

3,491,536  55 

3,379,166  71 

3,473,812  67 

4,243,770  99 

5,033,013  27 

tute. 


In  1821   the  expense  of  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  is  included  in  that  of  the  Insti- 


§ The  expense  of  the  central  administration  is  not  shown  in  the  above  table.      This  was 
for  1835,  471,278  fr.  22c.  ;  for  1845,  524,037  fr.  54c.  ;  for  1855,  638,312  fr.  66c. 
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II. 


TABLE  of  STATE-EXPENDITURE  on  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION,  from 
1835  to  1855. 


Years. 

Ordinary  and 
Obligatory 
Expenditure. 

Extraordinary 
Expenditure. 

Special 
Expenditure. 

Total. 

Fr.            c. 

Fr.            c. 

Fr.            c. 

Fr.            c. 

1835 

541,164  25 

1,040,639  14 

1,591,803  39 

1836 

616,182  32 

982,590  62 

• 

1,598,772  94 

1837 

• 

• 

1,696,222  56 

1838 

• 

• 

1,596,780  38 

1839 

573,642  97 

1,026,574  80 

1,600,217  77 

1840 

612,570  34 

982,557  49 

• 

1,595,127  83 

1841 

624,815  13 

1,357,053  63 

. 

1,981,868  76 

1842 

636,112  97 

1,355,570  06 

• 

1,991,683  03 

1843 

665,147  74 

1,423,814  17 

• 

2,088,961  91 

1844 

728,686  65 

1,670,348  63 

2,399,035  28 

1845 

776,076  73 

1,619,625  77 

• 

2,395,702  60 

1846 

799,824  46 

1,599,984  38 

. 

2,399,808  94 

1847 

915,653  65 

1,483,962  55 

2,399,616  20 

1848 

1,996,363  20 

1,460,524  45 

4,999  20 

3,461,886  85 

1849 

1,030,773  96 

4,799,069  69 

5,829,823  65 

1850 

995,991  96 

4,324,487  92 

39,043  17 

5,359,543  05 

1851 

3,443,705  80 

1,842,190  29 

38,175  83 

5,324,071  92 

1852 

3,569,112  43 

1,893,109  77 

47,766  92 

5,499,989  12 

1853 

3,589,567  63 

1,719,563  82 

33,668  55 

6,342,800  00 

1854 

3,595,564  97 

1,740,808  66 

54,617  69 

6,390,991  22 

1855 

3,581,814  84 

1,389,618  32 

58,541  71 

6,029,974  87 

FRANCE. 
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III. 


TABLE  of  DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURE  on  PRIMARY  INSTRUC- 
TION from  1835  to  1855. 


Years. 

Ordinary 
Expenditure. 

Extraordinary 
Expenditure. 

Arrears  of 
Expenditure. 

Total. 

Fr.            c. 

Fr.            c. 

Fr.             c. 

Fr.            c. 

1835 

- 

2,888,912  59 

1836 

3,231,162  63 

1837 

• 

3,859,541  82 

1838 

3,873,412  46 

1839 

2,684,249  85 

1,309,832  04 

21,696   42 

4,015,778  05 

1840 

2,694,661  72 

1,387,039  71 

18,704  37 

4,100,405  80 

1841 

2,749,371  66 

1,328,014  73 

22,262  08 

4,099,648  47 

1842 

2,753,521  73 

1,326,638  70 

26,230  75 

4,106,391  18 

1843 

2,760,351  57 

1,231,747  50 

48,381   14 

4,040,480  61 

1844 

2,787,351  79 

1,477,541  90 

135,016  86 

4,399,432  52 

1845 

2,809,240  77 

1,570,118  87 

24,531   11 

4,404,313  75 

1846 

2,852,387  61 

1,477,063  87 

49,022  39 

4,378,528  50 

1847 

2,913,810  89 

1,504,891   11 

98,920  66 

4,517,622  66 

1848 

2,898,545  39 

1,440,029  97 

86,960  02 

4,425,535  38 

1849 

2,945,891  32 

1,496,387  74 

105,418  41 

4,547,697  47 

1850 

2,877,364  14 

1,541,864  04 

117,299  92 

4,536,528  10 

1851 

4,015,381  47 

720,131  75 

116,154  04 

4,851,667  26 

1852 

4,188,100  72 

1,177,145  29 

165,803  14 

5,531,049  15 

1853 

4,241,405  79 

1,201,318  13 

94,646  89 

5,537,370  81 

1854 

4,232,409  47 

1,227,288  90 

75,484  59 

5,535,182  96 

1855 

4,134,418  18 

1,088,828  77 

189,619  71 

5,412,866  66 
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IV. 

TABLE  showing  SUMMARY  of  STATE,  DEPARTMENTAL,  and  COMMUNAL*  EXPEN- 
DITURE on  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  for  the  Years  1837,  1846, 1850,  ls,")2, 
and  1855. 


Nature  of 
Receipts  and 
Expenses. 

1837. 

1846. 

1850. 

1852. 

1855. 

Fr.             c. 

Fr.             c. 

Fr.             c. 

Fr.             c. 

Fr.             c. 

Received     by  1 
school-fees    j 

8,619,433  00 

9,623,704  00 

8,745,408  40 

8,776,626  27 

8,981,817  22: 

Expenses         ~| 
charged  on  1 
the      Com-  J 

7,217,864  85 

8,511,805  00 

9,876,708  99 

10,710,465  93 

11,564,466  72 

munes         .  J 

Expenses         *| 
charged   on  1 
the  Depart-  j 
ments         .  J 

3,859,541  82 

4,378,528  50 

4,536,528  10 

5,531,049  15 

5,412,866  66; 

Expenses         "] 
charged   on  > 
the  State    .  J 

1,835,567  15 

2,898,914  21 

5,945,970  19 

6,241,122  05 

5,737,957  60 

Expenses 
charged 
on    the   re-  I 
sources     of  ^ 
the  Primary 
Normal 
Schools  f     J 

Totals 

255,898  09 

555,280  77 

482,854  55 

439,059  00 

513,712  16 

21,788,304  91 

25,968,232  48 

29,587,470  23 

31,698,322  40 

32,210,819  31 

*  This  Table  is  incomplete  as  regards  the  Communes,  their  extraordinary  expenditure  • 
their  school-buildings  not  being  included  in  it.  This  expenditure  averages  six  times  the  annJ 
grant  of  the  State  for  the  same  object.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  figures  given  in  the  bol 
of  my  report  represent  the  whole  expenditure,  for  a  recent  year,  upon  French  primary  instructs 
more  completely  than  any  other  statistics  accessible  in  a  printed  form. 

t  The  proceeds  of  all  property  of  which  the  Primary  Normal  Schools  are,  by  bequest  or  endow 
ment,  the  possessors,  are  received  by  the  State,  which  afterwards  pays  them  buck  as  a  separat 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction. 
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V. 

TABLE*  showing  the  NUMBER  of  CRIMINALS  accused,  acquitted, 
and  condemned,  in  FRANCE,  from  1826  to  1850. 


Population  accord- 

Years. 

ing  to  the  Census 
of  each  Period. 

Accused. 

Acquitted. 

Condemned. 

1826 

6,988 

2,640 

4,348 

1827 

31,857,961 

6,929 

2,693 

4,236 

1828 

7,396 

2,845 

4,551 

1829 

7,373 

2,898 

4,475 

1830 

6,962 

2,832 

4,130 

21,740 

1831 

7,606 

3,508 

4,098 

1832 

32,561,463 

8,237 

3,592 

4,645 

1833 

7,315 

3,118 

4,197 

1834 

6,952 

2,791 

4,161 

1835 

7,223 

2,825 

4,398 

21,499 

1836 

33,540,910 

7,232 

2,609 

4,623 

1837 

8,094 

2,977 

5,117 

1838 

8,014 

2,853 

5,161 

1839 

7,858 

2,795 

5,063 

1840 

8,226 

2,750 

5,476 

25,440 

1841 

7,462 

2,446 

5,016 

1842 

34,230,178 

6,953 

2,251 

4,702 

1843 

7,226 

2,342 

4,884 

1844 

7,195 

2,295 

4,900 

1845 

6,685 

2,234 

4,451 

23,953 

1846 

6,908 

2,275 

4,633 

1847 

35,401,761 

8,704 

2,873 

5,831 

1848 

7,352 

3,048 

4,304 

1849 

6,983 

2,774 

4,209 

1850 

7,202 

2,696 

4,506 

185,075 

68,960 

23,483 

- 

116,115 

*  Extracted  from  the  Rapport  presente  au  Prince  President  de  la  Sepublique, 
par  le  Garde  des  Sccaux,  sur  V Administration  de  la  Justice  Criminclle  en 
France,  pendant  les  annees  1826  a  1850  ;  Paris,  September  1852. 
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KlSGLEMENT  pour  les  ECOLES  COMMUNALES  LAIQUES  de  GrARgONS. 

de  la  VILLE  de  PARIS. 

Extrait  dc  la  Deliberation  du  Conseil  Academique  de  la  Seine,  en  date  du 
23  Juillet  1852. 

I. — TABLEAU  DE  L'EMPLOI  DU  TEMPS. 


Icures. 



Heures. 



8.30 

OUVERTURE  DE  L'^COLE, 

ARRIV 

EE  DES  MAITRES. 

9 

Les  eleves  sc  reunissent  dans  le 
IRE  CLASSE. 
PRIERE:   Nut  re  Pere;   Jc   wits 
saltte,  Marie  ;  Jc  crois 
en  Dieu  ;  Je  confesse  a 
Die  it. 

s  preauj 
9 

c. 
2MB  CLASSE. 
PRIERE  :  Notre  Pere  ;  Je  voussa- 
lue,   Marie;    Je    crois 
en  Dicu  ;  Je  confesse  a 
Dieu. 

INSTRUCTION  MORALE  ET  RELI- 

INSTRUCTION  MORALE  ET  RELI- 

10 
11 

GIEUSE. 

Tous  les  jours. 

LAND  i'  E  FRANCHISE. 
Tons  les  jours. 

r 

ECRITURE:             HISTOIRE  ET 
GE'OGHAPHIE  : 
Lundi.                   Mardi. 
Mercredi.               Jeudi. 
Vendredi.              Samedi. 

10 
11 

OD5USE. 

Le^on  tous  les  jours,  de  meme 
que  siir  les  facultes  suivantes. 
LECTURE.     ORTHOORAPHIE  pour 
les  eleres  les  plus 
,                    avances. 
ECRITUHE. 

12 

PHIKRE  :   0  divin  Jesus. 

12 

PRIERE  :   0  divin  Jesus. 

Dejeuner  et  Recreation  dans 
les  preiiux. 

Dejeuner  et  Recreation  dans 
les  preaux. 

GYMNASTIQUE  trois  fois  la  semaine. 

1 

PRIERE:   Vtnez,  Esprit-Saint. 

1 

PRIERE  :   Venez,  Esprit-Saint. 

ARITHMETIQUE  ET  SYSTEME- 

CALCUL. 

METRIQUE. 

Tous  les  jours. 

2 

DESSDJ          EXPLICATIONS     et 
LIXE'AIHE  :       INTERROGATIONS 
Lnndi.            BUT  les   Lectures 
Mercredi.      prdcedentes  : 
Vendredi.          Mardi. 
Samedi. 

2 

ECRITUHE.      DESSIN    LINEAIRE 
pour  les  Olives  les 
plus  urances. 

3 

LECTURE  :              CHANT  : 
Mardi.                   Lundi. 
Samedi.                 Mercredi. 
Vendredi. 

3 

LECTURE. 

4 

PRIEBE:  Pater,  Ave,  Credo,  Con- 
fiteor. 

4 

PHIERE:     Pater,    Ave,    Credo, 
Confitcor. 

CHANT  DU  DOMINE. 

CHANT  DU  DOMINE. 

DEPART  DES  ELEVES. 

La  priere  doit  etre  dite  par  1'instituteur  lui-meme  une  fois  par  jour,  au  moins. 

Les  dimanches  et  jours  de  fete,  les  eleves  seront  conduits  par  1'iustituteur  a,  la 
messe  designee  par  le  cure  de  la  paroisse. — Une  disposition  analogue  cst  applicable 
aux  instituteurs  des  ecoles  speciales  des  cultes  non  catholiques. 

Le  jeudi,  il  y  aura  classe  jusqu'a  midi  settlement. 
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INDICATION  DU  TEMPS  CONSACK£,  EN  SOMME,  X  CHAQUE 

ENSEIGNEMENT,    PAR   SEMAINE. 




Ire 
CLASSB. 

2m  e 
CLASSE. 



Heures. 

Heures. 

Instruction  morale  et  reli- 
gieuse  .... 

6 

6 

Lecture     .... 

4 

11 

Ecriture  .... 

3 

11 

Langue  fra^aise 

Arithmetique    et    Systeme 
meirique 

6 
5 

» 
5 

OBTHOGRAPHE, 

6  heures  pour  les  eleves  les 
plus  avanc^s. 

Dessin  lin^aire  . 
Chant       .... 

3 
3 

» 

6  heures  pour  les  eleves  les 
plus  avances. 

Histoire  et  Geographic 

3 

" 

33  heures 

33  heures 

NOTA. — La  gymnastique  a  lieu  pendant  les  recreations. 


II. — MODE  D'ENSEIGKNEMENT. 

Premiere  Classe. 

La  premiere  classe,  celle  des  eleves  avances,  sera  dirigee 
selon  le  mode  simultane ;  1'enseignement  y  sera  donne  directe- 
ment  par  1'instituteur. 

Cependant,  pour  plusieurs  facultes,  dans  lesquelles  les 
eleves  sont  ordinairement  de  forces  inegales,  et  doivent  faire 
des  devoirs  differents,  telles  que  I'arithmetique  et  1'ortho- 
graphe,  on  formera  plusieurs  divisions  qui  recevront  succes- 
sivement  lecon  du  maitre. 
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Avant  son  arrivee  dans  une  division,  ou  apr6s  qu'il  y  aura 
donne  lepon,  le  maitre  sera  remplace  par  un  moniteur. 

Secoude  Classe. 

Pour  la  partie  la  plus  ele'mentaire  de  1'enseignement  donne" 
dans  la  seconde  classe,  ou  classe  des  commencants,  des  moni- 
teurs  seront  employes.  On  prendra,  pour  en  remplir  les 
fonctions,  et  a  tour  de  role,  les  eleves  de  la  classe  avancee. 

Cependant  des  eleves  non  encore  admis  dans  cette  derniere 
classe  seront  utilises  comme  moniteurs,  s'ils  sont  capables  de 
1'etre,  et  s'ils  repoivent  tous  les  jours,  sur  ce  qu'ils  enseignent, 
une  lepon  directe  du  maitre. 

L'autre  partie  de  I'enseignement,  dans  la  seconde  classe, 
sera  donn6e  par  le  maitre  lui-meme,  comme  il  va  etre  dit 
dans  les  articles  suivants. 


III. — PROCE'DE'S  D'ENSEIQNEMENT  A  SUIVRE  DANS  LA 
SECONDE  CLASSE. 

1°  Instruction  morale  et  religieuse. 
Pri&rea. 

Tin  moniteur  plac^  a  1'estrade  recitera  a  haute  voix,  lente- 
ment,  et  plusieurs  fois,  la  priere  qui  lui  sera  indiquee  par 
1'instituteur. 

Les  eleves  qui  ne  savent  pas  lire,  place's  dans  les  banes 
devant  le  moniteur,  1'ecouteront  (premiere  demi-heure),  et 
plusieurs  d'entre  eux  devront,  a  la  fin  de  cet  exercice,  reciter 
successivement  la  priere  enseignee  (seconde  demi-heure). 

Catechisme  et  Histoire-Sainte. 

Quant  aux  e"l£ves  qui  savent  lire,  ils  6tudieront  individuelle- 
ment,  aux  banes,  le  catechisme  et  1'histoire-sainte  (premiere 
demi-heure). 

Ils  reciteront  ensuite  au  maitre  (seconde  demi-heure). 
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2°  Lecture. 

Aux  groupes,  devant  les  tableaux,  pour  les  commen$ants. 

Epellation  avec  1'aide  du  moniteur  (premiere  demi-heure). 

Commencement  de  lecture  courante  dans  la  partie  du  ta- 
bleau qui  aura  ete  epelee  (seconde  demi-heure). 

Pour  les  eleves  plus  avances  dans  la  lecture  des  tableaux, 
1'epellation  n'aura  plus  lieu,  on  emploiera  le  precede  de  lec- 
ture courante  seulement. 

Aux  tables,  dans  les  limes. 

Les  el&ves  arrives  a  la  lecture  courante  dans  les  livres,  se- 
ront  reunis  aux  tables,  en  divisions  plus  ou  moins  nombreuses, 
pour  y  etre  exerces  par  le  maitre,  suivant  le  mode  simultane, 
a  la  lecture  a  haute  voix. 

3°  Ecriture. 

L'enseignement  de  1'ecriture  aura  lieu  sur  modeles,  sans 
dictees,  dans  toutes  les  divisions  de  la  classe. 

La  correction  sera  continue  ;  elle  sera  faite  par  le  maitre, 
seconde  de  quelques  moniteurs. 

4°  Orthographe. 

II  y  aura  pour  les  el£ves  les  plus  avances  de  la  seconde 
classe  enseignement  de  1'orthographe  au  moyen  de  dictees 
graduees,  d'explications  donnees  par  le  maitre,  de  corrections 
par  1'epellation  et  de  copies  de  ces  dictees. 

5°  Calcul. 
Enseignement  de  la  Numeration. 

L'enseignement  de  la  numeration  sera  donne  au  tableau 
noir  avec  le  secours  de  tableaux  gradues  contenant  d'abord 
les  cent  premiers  nombres  dans  1'ordre  naturel ;  les  suivants, 
des  nombres  de  trois  chiffres ;  d'autres,  des  nombres  de  quatre 
chiffres ;  enfin,  les  derniers,  des  nombres  de  un,  deux,  trois, 
et  quatre  chiffres,  alternativement ;  et  Ton  fera  usage  avec 
ces  tableaux  des  deux  precedes  suivants  : 
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Enonciation  par  les  eleves,  avec  1'aide  du  moniteur,  des 
nombres  qui  leur  seront  indiques  (premiere  demi-heure). 

Ecriture  sur  le  tableau  noir,  par  les  eleves,  des  nombres 
qu'ils  entendront  enoncer  par  le  moniteur  (seconde  demi- 
heure). 

Les  eleves  passeront  a  1'addition  quand  ils  sauront  enoncer 
et  ecrire  des  nombres  de  quatre  cniffres.  Ensuite,  1'enseigne- 
ment  de  la  numeration  aura  lieu  conjointement  avec  celui  des 
quatre  regies. 

Enseignement  des  quatre  Regies. 

Le  moniteur  ayant  6nonce  les  nombres  sur  lesquels  il  s'agit 
d'operer,  et  un  eleve  les  ayant  ecrits  sur  le  tableau  noir,  chaque 
eleve  du  groupe,  a  son  tour,  avec  1'aide  du  moniteur,  fera  une 
partie  different^  de  1'operation. 

On  operera  ensuite  de  meme  sur  d'autres  nombres  (pre- 
miere demi-heure). 

Des  nombres  e"tant  encore  enonce's  et  ecrits,  les  eleves 
opereront  successivement,  mais  sans  etre  aides  (seconde  demi- 
heure). 

Independamment  des  groupes  autour  de  la  salle,  on  formera 
aux  banes,  pour  les  Sieves  les  plus  avances,  des  divisions  plus 
ou  moins  nombreuses,  ou  le  travail,  en  calcul,  se  fera  sous  la 
direction  du  maitre,  suivant  les  precedes  du  mode  simultane. 

6°  Dessin  lineaire. 
Aux  groupes,  sur  les  tableaux  noirs. 

Le  maitre  ou  le  moniteur  commencera  par  dessiner  lui- 
meme,  a  main  leve"e,  la  figure  a  copier,  et  il  la  nommera. 

Chaque  eleve  du  groupe  la  tracera  a  son  tour. 

On  operera  ensuite  de  meme  pour  d'autres  figures  (premiere 
demi-heure). 

La  figure  a  dessiner  sera  seulement  nominee  par  le  moni- 
teur, et  montree  par  lui  sur  le  tableau  rnodele. 

L'eleve  designe  la  dessinera. 

Ensuite,  meme  operation  sur  d'autres  figures  (seconde 
demi-heure). 
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La  correction  sera  effectuee  par  le  maitre  ou  par  le  moni- 
teur  a  Faide  des  instruments. 

7°  Sont  maintenues  toutes  les  autres  prescriptions  actuelle- 
inent  observees  dans  les  ecoles  communales  lai'ques  de  garcons 
a  Paris,  et  contenues  dans  les  anciens  reglements,  concernant 
1'admission  des  eleves,  Fordre,  la  discipline,  la  proprete,  le 
service  de  sante,  les  recompenses,  les  conges,  les  examens,  les 
registres,  et  tous  les  devoirs  des  instituteurs. 

Pour  extrait  conforme : 

Le  Recteur  de  V Academic  de  la  Seine, 
Signe  CAYX. 
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TABLE,  showing  Comparative  Situation  of  PRIMARY  INSTRUO 


CANTONS. 

Population  in  1859. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

Maximum  or  Scholars 
per  School. 

ZuBICH 

260,000 

380    schools.      474 
teachers. 
1    school    to   every 
684  inhabitants,  1 
teacher    to   every 
548. 

120  scholars. 
Alwve  that  number 
an  under-master. 

BHBNE    - 

470,000 

About  1300  schools. 
1    school    to   every 
362  inhabitants. 

80,  90,  and  100. 

FaraouHO 

100,000 

288  schools. 
1    school  to    every 
347  inhabitants. 

70.     Above   that  a 
second  school. 

BASLE-TOWN  - 

31,000 
Numbers  in  school, 
1802. 
1  school  for  64  chil- 
dren. 

28  schools. 
1   school    to   every 
1107  inhabitants. 

60  to  90. 

ST.  GALL 

175,000 

384  schools. 
Catholic  230. 
Protestant  164. 
Average  —  1  school 
to  every  466  inha- 
bitants. 

79  to  90  in  Catholic 
schools.  80  in  Pro- 
testant schools. 

ABOOVIA 

204,000 

497  schools. 
1    school   to    every 
410  inhabitants. 

120  scholars. 

NBUPCHATEL   - 

80,000 

254  schools. 
1   school    to    every 
315  inhabitants. 

50  to  60.  Above  that 
a  second  school. 

GENEVA  - 

66,000 

Numbers  in  school, 
6110. 
1  school  to  every  68 
children  ;  1  teacher 
to  every  45  chil- 
dren. 

75  schools,  and  113 
masters,  mistresses, 
under-masters,and 
assistants. 
1    school   to    every 
880  inhabitants. 

20  to  100  scholars 
and  above. 

VAUD 

206,000 

Numbers  in  school, 
32,000.  1  school  to 
every  44  children. 

754  schools,  or  mas- 
ters and  mistresses. 
1    school    to    every 
273  inhabitants. 

60.    Above    that  a 
second  school. 

*  The  teacher  receives,  in  addition,  half  the  school-fees,  amounting  to  from 
1  f.  60  c.  to  3  f.  a  year  per  scholar. 

t  The  salary  is  paid  by  the  State.  There  is  a  school-fee  of  from  40  cents,  to  If. 
per  month  for  each  child. 


SWITZERLAND. 
TION  in  the  following  CANTONS  of  SWITZERLAND,  in  1859. 
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Minimum  of  Salaries. 

Contribution  of  State 
to  Salaries. 

Contribution  of  Com- 
munes to  Salaries. 

CANTONS. 

525  f.;  584  f.;  700  f.; 
8  OOf.,  and  above.* 

207,057  f.  for  primary 
instruction,  of  which 
145,000  f.    for    pen- 
sions. 

? 

ZURICH. 

500  f. 
There    are    higher 
salaries. 

270,696  f. 

360,000  f. 

BERNE. 

600  f. 

25,000  f. 

Communes   pay,   as  a 
rule. 

FRIBOTTHG. 

Town.—  from  2028f. 
to  2564  f. 
Country.     —    from 
1000  f.  to  1074  f. 

40,011  f.  f 

? 

BASLE-TOWN. 

420  f.;   500  f.;  up  to 
1000  f.,  and  above. 

25,000  f. 

Communes    pay    the 
salaries. 

ST.  GALL. 

Town.—  1857  f. 
Country.  —  528  f.and 
682  f. 

100,000  f. 

270,000  £ 

ARGOVIA. 

600  f.     2000  f. 

1000  f,  1400  f.,  and 
a  good  casual  paid 
by  the  State, 

251,329  f.  for  primary 
instruction,  of  which 
64,690  f.  for  pensions 

97,000  f.  for  primary 
instruction,  of  which 
74,685  f.  for  pensions 

Communes,  .  67,595  f. 
School-fees,    56,567  f£ 
Other  sources,  19,750f. 

Communes  contribute 
a  quarter  or  half. 

NEUFCHATEL. 
GENEVA. 

522  f.,  but  half  the 
salaries  are  under 
this  amount. 
600  f.;  700  f.;  800  f.; 
1000  f.      in      the 
towns. 

46,666  f. 

298,377  f.  t 

VAUD. 

J  176  Communes  are  authorised  to  receive  school-contributions. 
N.B. — In  all  these  Cantons  the  teacher  has,  in  addition,  a  house,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  or  an  equivalent. 
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HOLLAND. 


LAW  OF  THE  13th  AUGUST  1857,  ON  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

WE  William  III.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg, &c.  &c. 

To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  these,  greeting ! 

WHEREAS  We  have  taken  into  consideration  that 
Art.  194  of  the  Fundamental  Law  provides  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  instruction,  with  due  respect  to  every 
man's  religious  principles,  shall  be  regulated  by  law;  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  primary  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  that 
education  shall  be  free,  subject  always  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  middle  and 
primary  instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into  the 
capacity  and  morality  of  the  master ;  all  of  this  to  be  esta- 
blished by  law ; 

That,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  regulation  of  middle  and  higher  instruction,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  provisions  as  far  as  primary 
instruction  is  concerned ; 

Therefore  We,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  States  General,  have  thought 
good  and  determined  as  We  think  good,  and  determine 
by  these  presents : 
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Title  L — General  Provisions. 
Art,  1. 

Primary   instruction   is   distinguished  into    ordinary   and 
more  extended  instruction. 

Ordinary  instruction  includes : — 

a.  Beading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  principles  of  Grammar. 

e.  of  the  Dutch  language. 
/.  of  Geography. 

g.  of  History. 

h.  of  Physics. 

i.  Singing. 

The  more  extended  instruction,  is  considered  to  include  : — 

k.  The  principles  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

I.  of  Mathematics. 

m.  of  Agriculture. 

n.  Gymnastics, 
o.  Drawing. 
p.  Needlework. 

Art,  2. 

Primary  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  schools,  or  in 
the  houses  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  school  education,  the  latter  private  edu- 
cation. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more 
than  three  families  shall  still  be  considered  as  private 
education. 

Art,  3. 

Primary  schools  shall  be  distinguished  as  public  and 
private  schools. 
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Public  schools  are  those  established  and  maintained  by 
the  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  government,  severally 
or  in  common  ;  all  others  are  private  schools. 

Assistance  may  be  granted  to  private  schools  on  the  part 
either  of  the  commune  or  of  the  province  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  communal  or  provincial  authority  may  deem 
necessary.  Schools  thus  assisted  shall  be  open  to  any  chil- 
dren, without  distinction  of  religious  creed.  The.  1st  and 
2nd  clauses  of  Art,  23  are  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Art.  4. 

No  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  buildings  as 
shall  be  pronounced  detrimental  to  health  by  the  district 
school  inspector,  or  insufficient  in  point  of  room  for  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  school.  In  the  event  of 
the  decision  of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  the  States  Deputies,  after  a  fresh  and 
independent  inquiry. 

Further  appeal,*  from  the  decision  of  the  school  inspector 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  States  Deputies,  must  be  made 
within  fourteen  days,  counted  from  the  day  when  notice  of 
the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  parties  interested. 

All  those  are  qualified  thus  to  appeal  to  whose  prejudice 
the  decision  may  operate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  if  the  school 
inspector  shall  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  States 
Deputies.  Pending  the  final  decision,  instruction  may  con- 
tinue to  be  given  in  the  building  objected  to. 

Art.  5. 

School  education  shall  be  given  by  head  masters  and 
assistant  teachers,  head  mistresses  and  female  assistant- 
teachers,  and  both  male  and  female  apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice-teachers  are  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained 
the  age  at  which  they  can  be  admitted  for  examination  as 
assistant-teachers,  assist  in  giving  school  instruction. 

*  This  final  appeal  is  to  the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department. 
See  Art.  13  of  this  Law. 
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Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  as  appren- 
tice-teachers during  the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examination.  Apprentice-teachers 
failing  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  clauses,  or  having  been  unable,  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  the  provincial  inspector,  to  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, may  notwithstanding  continue  as  apprentice-teachers 
until  the  next  examination. 

Art.  6. 

Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  primary  instruction,  who  shall 
not  possess  the  proofs  of  capacity  and  morality  required  by 
this  law. 

Foreigners  require,  besides,  Our  permission. 

Art.  7. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  applic- 
able to — 

a.  The  apprentice-teachers,  as  far  as  instruction  is  con- 
cerned in  the  school  where  they  are  employed ; 

b.  Those  who  give  primary  instruction  to  the  children  of 
one  family  exclusively ; 

c.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, but  being  willing  to  be  employed  without  any  pecuniary 
remuneration,  may  have  obtained  Our   permission  to  give 
such  instruction. 

d.  Candidates  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  so  far  as 
by  reason  of  their  academical    degrees  they  are  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches  mentioned  in 
Art.  1. 

Art.  8. 

Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  without  being 
qualified,  or  in  violation  of  the  1st  clause  of  Art.  4,  shall  for 
the  first  offence  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  and 
not  exceeding  fifty  florins ;  for  the  second  offence  with  a  fine 
of  fifty  and  not  exceeding  a  hundred  florins,  and  imprison- 
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ment  for  eight  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  cumula- 
tively or  separately ;  and  for  each  subsequent  offence  with 
imprisonment  for  one  month  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  qualification,  shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  above-mentioned  punishments.  Assistant- 
teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school,  provided 
the  temporary  occupation  does  not  last  longer  than  six 
months,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions — Art.  463  of 
the  Penal  Code,  and  Art.  20  of  the  Law  of  the  29th  of  June, 
1854  (Staatsblad  No.  102),  are  applicable  to  these  pro- 
visions. 

Art.  9. 

On  every  judgment  of  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the 
judge  that,  on  failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by 
the  offender  within  two  months  after  having  been  summoned 
to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be  changed  into  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  fourteen  days  if  the  fine  exceed 
fifty  florins,  and  for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Art.  10. 

Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification 
to  give  primary  instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned 
by  final  sentence, — 

a.  for  crime. 

b.  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust,  or  im- 
moral conduct. 

Art.  11. 

Any  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  primary 
instruction,  cannot  recover  it. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  Art.  22,  and 
in  Art.  39,  it  can  be  granted  again  by  Us. 

Art,  12. 
For  the  education  of  teachers  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
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Government  training  schools;  and  normal  lessons  shall  be 
established  in  connection  with  some  of  the  best  primary 
schools  by  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

The  education  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  shall  be  promoted  by  State  authority  as  much  as 
possible. 

Art,  13. 

From  every  decision  taken  by  the  States  Deputies  in 
virtue  of  this  law,  an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Art.  14. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  male  teachers  are 
likewise  applicable  to  female  teachers,  as  far  as  it  does  not 
contain  any  exceptions  for  the  latter. 

Art,  15. 

This  law  is  not  applicable ;  — 

a.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the 
branches  mentioned  in  the  classes  marked  i,  n,  o,  and  pt  of 
Art.  1,  and  to  the  schools  destined  for  those  purposes. 

6.  To  military  instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by 
them  to  military  men. 

Title  II.  —  Of  Public  Instruction.  —  §  1 .  Of  the  Schools. 

Art.  16. 

In  every  commune,  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
a  certain  number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  open  to  any  children, 
without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  branches  classed 
from  a  to  i  in  Art.  1.  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  exten- 
sion, such  being  practicable,  all  the  branches  classed  from 
k  to  p  in  Art.  1,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  included 
in  the  instruction. 

Two  or  more  adjoining  communes  may,  in  conformity 
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with  Art.  121  of  the  Law  of  June  29,  1851  (Staatsblad  No.  85), 
join  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  united  schools. 

Art.  17. 

The  council  of  the  commune  shall  fix  the  number  of 
schools.  Its  resolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  States 
Deputies. 

If  the  States  Deputies  think  the  number  insufficient,  they 
shall  order  an  augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may 
be  ordered  by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  2nd  clause 
of  the  last  Article  shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 


§  2.  —  Of  the  Teachers. 

Art.  18. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  shall  exceed 
seventy,  the  head-master  shall  be  assisted  by  one  apprentice- 
teacher;  in  schools  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  by  one 
assistant-teacher ;  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  by  one 
assistant  and  one  apprentice.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he 
shall  be  assisted  by  one  apprentice  for  fifty,  and  by  one 
assistant  for  one  hundred  pupils  respectively. 

Art.   19. 

A  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  head-master, 
besides  a  house  rent  free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  house  rent  free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he 
shall  receive  an  equitable  compensation  for  house-rent. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  council  of  the  commune 
and  the  teacher  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensa- 
tion, the  question  shall  be  decided  by  the  States  Deputies. 

For  every  apprentice  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  an 
additional  sum  shall  be  granted  to  the  head-master. 

To  every  assistant-teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  as- 
signed. 
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The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
council  of  the  commune,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
States  Deputies. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  head-master  shall 
be  at  least  400  florins ;  for  an  assistant-teacher  at  least  200 
florins.  The  amount  of  the  additional  sum  shall  be  at  least 
25  florins. 

Art.  20. 

In  those  communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and 
scattered  population,  a  greater  number  of  schools  shall  be 
required  than  otherwise  would  be  necessary,  a  head- master  or 
assistant-teacher,  whose  yearly  salary  shall  be  at  least  200 
florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  schools  respec- 
tively, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

Art.  21. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  head- 
master or  assistant-teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
possess  — 

a.  A  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

6.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  delivered  by  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  commune  or  communes 
where  the  candidate  has  been  living  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Art.  22. 

The  head-masters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
commune  from  a  list  containing  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  names  prepared  by  the  burgomasters  and 
councillors,  in  concert  with  the  district  school-inspector,  after 
a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under 
his  inspection,  in  presence  of  the  burgomaster  and  councillors, 
or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body,  and  of  the  local  commit- 
tee for  school  affairs,  or  of  a  deputation  from  that  committee. 
The  members  of  the  council  of  the  commune  shall  be  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

The  assistant-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of 
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the  commune  from  a  list  containing  three  names  prepared 
by  the  burgomaster  and  councillors,  in  concert  with  the  head- 
master and  the  district  school-inspector. 

The  head-masters  and  assistant-teachers  may  be  suspended 
by  the  burgomaster  and  councillors,  after  consultation  with 
the  school-inspector.  The  burgomaster  and  councillors  shall 
give  as  soon  as  possible  an  account  of  their  decision  to  the 
council  of  the  commune. 

The  head-masters  and  assistant-teachers  may  be  dismissed 
by  the  council  of  the  commune  on  the  requisition  of  the 
burgomaster  and  the  councillors,  and  the  district  school- 
inspector.  Resignations  must  be  made  to  the  council  of  the 
commune  directly. 

If  suspension  or  dismissal  should  be  necessary,  either 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  local  committee  for  school 
affairs,  or  of  the  district  school-inspector,  and  the  common 
council  delay  or  refuse  to  proceed  thereto,  such  suspension  or 
dismissal  may  be  effected  by  the  States  Deputies. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months,  and 
the  salary  may  continue  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely 
withheld  during  suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct, 
or  of  propagation  of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or 
tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
may  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their 
qualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  apprentice-teachers  is 
made  by  the  head-master,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
district  school-inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
place  of  head-master  or  assistant-teacher,  the  burgomaster 
and  councillors  shall  provide  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  vacant  place ;  in  the  case  of  a  head-master,  in  concert 
with  the  district  school-inspector,  and  with  the  head-master 
in  the  case  of  an  assistant-teacher.  The  place  of  head- 
master shall  be  filled  up  within  six  months  at  least  after 
becoming  vacant. 
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Art.  23. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting 
suitable  and  useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  children, 
and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian  and  social  virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching  or  permitting  to 
be  taught  anything  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  dissenters.  Religious  instruction  is  left 
to  the  ecclesiastical  communities.  The  school-rooms  shall  be 
at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  out  of  school  hours,  for  the 
benefit  of  children  attending  the  school. 

Art.  24. 

The  head-master  and  assistant-teachers  are  not  allowed  to 
hold  any  office  or  employment  otherwise  than  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  States  Deputies,  after  consultation  with  the 
burgomaster  and  councillors,  and  in  communes  of  3000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  with  the  local  committee  for  school 
affairs,  and  in  other  communes  with  the  district  school- 
inspector.  They  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to 
work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any  profession :  this  prohi- 
bition is  applicable  also  to  the  members  of  the  families  of  the 
head-masters  and  assistant-teachers,  as  far  as  relates  to  carry- 
ing on  the  prohibited  occupation  in  their  houses. 

Art.  25. 

The  head-master  and  assistant-teachers  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  from  Government  in  the  following  cases  and  under 
the  conditions  thereto  annexed. 

Art.  26. 

A  right  to  a  pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honour- 
able discharge  on  acquiring  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and 
completing  the  period  of  forty  years'  service. 

A  pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who  after  ten 
years'  service  have  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
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of  their  calling  on  account  either  of  mental  or  bodily  infir- 
mities, and  have  received  an  honourable  discharge  on  such 
grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of 
the  district  school-inspector  and  of  the  States  Deputies.  In 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  pension,  such  services  only 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  may  have  been  performed 
as  head-master  or  as  assistant-master  under  this  law,  or, 
previously  to  this  law  coming  into  operation,  as  teacher  of  a 
public  school,  being  engaged  in  primary  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honourable  discharge,  for- 
feit their  right  to  a  pension. 

Art.  27. 

The  pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  yearly  salary  which  during  the  last  twelve 
months  previous  to  an  honourable  discharge  may  have  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the  contributions  mentioned  in 
Art.  28  :  it  shall  not  however  in  any  case  exceed  two-thirds 
of  such  yearly  salary. 

Art.  28. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  the  head-masters 
and  assistant-teachers  shall  pay  from  the  day  on  which  this 
law  comes  into  operation,  two  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
yearly  salary  annexed  to  their  appointment.  This  contri- 
bution shall  be  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge 
of  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  accounted  for  to  the 
public  treasury. 

Art.  29. 

Those  communes  in  which  any  head-masters  or  assistant- 
teachers  shall  be  pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  law,  shall  make 
good  to  the  Government  a  third  part  of  the  amount  of  such 
pensions. 

Art.  30. 

The  provisions  of  Arts.  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
32,  37,  40  and  41  of  the  Law  of  9th  May,  1846  (Staats- 
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blad  No.  24),  with  the  alterations  enacted  by  the  Law 
of  3rd  May,  1851  (Staatsblad  No.  49),  are  applicable  to 
pensions  of  head-masters  and  assistant-teachers. 

§  3.  —  Of  the  Cost  of  Instruction. 
Art.  31. 

Each  commune  shall  provide  for  the  charges  of  its  primary 
instruction,  as  far  as  these  charges  are  not  imposed  upon 
others,  or  shall  not  be  provided  for  in  any  other  manner. 

Art,  32. 

These  charges  are :  — 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  head-masters  and  assistant- 
teachers. 

b.  The  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  apprentice- 
teachers. 

c.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for 
hire  of  school-buildings. 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  order  the  school  furniture 
and  school-books,  and  for  other  school  necessaries  for  the 
pupils. 

e.  For  light  and  fire  required  for  the  school-rooms. 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  dwell- 
ing-houses for  the  teachers. 

g.  Compensation  to  the  head-masters  in  lieu  of  a  house 
rent-free. 

h.  The  contribution  of  the  commune  to  the  pension  of 
the  teachers. 

i.  The  expenses  of  the  local  school  committee. 

Art.  33. 

To  meet  these  charges  a  payment  may  be  required  from 
each  child  attending  the  school.  Children  supported  by 
public  charity,  and  such  as,  though  not  receiving  relief,  are 
unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall  not  be  called  upon  for 
this  payment. 
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The  council  of  the  commune  shall  provide  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  school  attendance  of  children  of  parents 
receiving  relief  or  in  indigent  circumstances. 

Art,  34. 

The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  school-money,  as  well  as 
any  alteration  of  such  amount,  or  the  entire  remission  of  it, 
shall  be  effected  in  conformity  with  Arts.  232  —  236  of  the 
Law  of  29th  of  June,  1851.  (Staatsblad  No.  85.) 

The  collection  shall  be  regulated  by  a  local  order,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  Arts.  258 — 262  of  the  same 
Law. 

Art.  35. 

The  school-money  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the 
same  class  in  any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attend- 
ing school  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be 
reduced. 

Art.  36. 

If,  after  inquiry  by  the  States  Deputies,  and  after  the 
report  thereon  of  the  States  of  the  province,  We  shall  judge 
any  commune  to  be  too  heavily  charged  by  the  expenditure 
requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  primary  instruction, 
such  portion  thereof  as  shall  continue  to  be  charged  upon 
the  commune  shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall 
be  provided  for  by  the  province,  and  by  the  Government,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  moiety  by  each. 


Title  HI.  —  Of  Private  Education. 
Art.  37. 

For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private 
houses,  the  following  qualifications  are  required : 

a.  A  Certificate  of  Capacity. 

b.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned 
in  Art.  21,  Letter  c. 
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c.  A  Certificate  that  both  these  documents  have  been  seen 
and  found  in  due  order  by  the  burgomaster  and  councillors 
of  the  commune  where  the  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Art.  38. 

The  burgomaster  and  councillors  shall  give  their  decision 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  certificate,  mentioned  under  Letter  c 
in  Article  37,  within  four  weeks,  to  be  counted  from  the 
date  of  the  claim  of  such  certificate.  An  appeal  may  be 
made  from  such  decision  to  the  States  Deputies,  or  an  appeal 
be  made  if  no  decision  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the 
parties  interested  within  the  above-mentioned  period.  After 
rejection  of  appeal  by  the  States  Deputies,  or  in  default  of 
notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  parties  in- 
terested, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  Us. 

Art.  39. 

Teachers  who,  in  conducting  education  in  private  schools, 
or  in  private  houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  morality,  or  tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  may,  on  presentment  by  the  burgomaster  and 
councillors,  by  the  local  school  committee,  or  by  the  district 
school-inspector,  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have 
lost  their  qualification  to  give  instruction. 

This  provision  is  also  applicable  to  such  teachers  as  make 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  scandalous  conduct. 

Title  IV. — Of  the  Certificate  of  Capacity  to  give  Instruction. 

Art.  40. 

Certificates  of  capacity  for  conducting  education  in  private 
schools  and  private  houses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing 
examinations. 

Art.  41. 

An  opportunity  for  such  examination  shall  be  afforded 
twice  a  year  in  each  province  by  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  superintendent  and  four  school-inspectors. 
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This  board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  principal  town  of 
the  province.  It  shall  be  competent  to  attach  to  itself 
assessors,  having  special  acquirements. 

The  appointment  of  the  school-inspectors  and  the  fixing  of 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  of 
the  female  teachers. 

Art.  42. 

The  time  when  the  examinations  are  to  take  place,  shall 
be  made  known  to  the  public  by  advertisement. 

Any  person  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination, 
shall  apply  in  due  time  to  the  school-inspector  of  the  district 
where  he  resides,  or  where,  if  a  stranger,  he  intends  to  esta- 
blish himself,  with  notice  of  the  description  of  certificate 
which  he  requires. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  his 
good  moral  conduct,  and  his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  examination  will  be  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  school-inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  province 
where  he  resides,  or,  if  a  stranger,  in  that  where  he  intends 
to  establish  himself. 

Art.  43. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  the  candidate 
must  have  attained  the  proper  age ;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen 
years  for  private  and  assistant-teachers  of  either  sex,  at 
twenty-three  years  for  head-masters  and  head-mistresses. 

Art.  44. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  capacity  as  assistant-teachers  of  either  sex,  are 
required : — 

To  read  and  write  well. 

To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  analysis,  of  the  rules  of 
spelling,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 
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To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease, 
as  well  orally  as  in  writing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  grammar. 

To  know  arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers  as  well  as  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  applied  to  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  male  candidates  are  required 
to  know  the  system  of  logarithms. 

To  be  acquainted  with  geography  and  history. 

To  know  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

To  know  the  theory  of  singing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  teaching  and  education. 

Art.  45. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
certificates  of  capacity  as  head-mistresses  are  required  to 
possess  attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required 
of  assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  with  applica- 
tion to  their  profession  as  head-mistresses. 

Art.  46. 

Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
certificates  of  capacity  as  head-masters  are  required  to  possess 
attainments  of  the  same  description  as  those  required  from 
assistant-teachers,  but  more  advanced,  comprehensive,  and 
developed. 

Art.  47. 

Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained, 
one  of  the  certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  articles, 
may,  at  their  request,  be  further  examined  in  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  marked  from  k  to  p  in  Art.  1. 

Art.  48. 

The  examination  for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  capacity  as 
private  teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  Art.  1. 

For  that  purpose,  equal  attainments  at  least  are  required 
as  from  assistant-teachers. 
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Art.  49. 

When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board,  they  shall  deliver  the  certificate  required  to  the 
candidate. 

The  subject  or  subjects  of  more  comprehensive  primary 
instruction,  in  which  the  candidate  may  have  passed  his  ex- 
amination successfully,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  certificate  of 
capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

In  like  manner  a  record  shall  be  made,  in  certificates  of 
capacity  to  give  private  lessons,  of  any  other  subjects  of 
primary  instruction  in  which  the  examination  has  been 
successfully  passed. 

Art.  50. 

Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  delivered  on  payment  of 
ten  florins  for  those  of  head-masters  or  head-mistresses ;  five 
florins  for  those  of  assistant-teachers  of  either  sex  ;  five  florins 
for  those  of  private-teachers,  either  male  or  female,  in  more 
than  one  subject;  three  florins  for  those  of  a  private-teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 

For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  clauses  2  and  3  of 
the  preceding  Art.),  in  the  certificate  of  school-instruction, 
three  florins  shall  be  paid,  and  in  that  for  private  tuition  in 
one  subject,  only  two  florins.  The  first  record  in  the  cer- 
tificate for  private  tuition  in  more  than  one  subject,  and  any 
further  records  in  general,  shall  be  made  gratuitously. 

The  above-mentioned  sums  are  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  meetings  of  the  boards,  including  the  remuneration  to 
the  assessors.  The  surplus  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Art.  51. 

Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Certificates  for  school-instruction  shall  be  also  valid  for 
private  tuition. 

Certificates  for  private  tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to 
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give  instruction  in  a  school,  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
marked  6,  c,  and  from  i  to  p,  inclusive,  in  Art.  1. 

Certificates  of  capacity  as  head-master  or  head-mistress 
qualify  them  equally  to  hold  the  place  of  assistant-teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  Art.  20,  the  cer- 
tificate of  assistant-teachers  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be 
prescribed  by  Us,  qualify  the  holder  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
public  school. 

Title  V.  —  Of  the  Superintendence  of  Education. 
Art.  52. 

The  superintendence  of  education,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  conferred  upon — 
a.  Local  committees  for  school  affairs. 
&.  District  school-inspectors, 
c.  Provincial  superintendents. 

Art.  53. 

There  shall  be  in  every  commune  a  committee  for  school 
affairs. 

In  communes  united  by  virtue  of  the  3rd  clause  of  Art.  16, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  joint 
schools,  there  shall  be  a  joint  committee. 

Art.  54. 

In  communes  of  less  than  3000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of 
the  local  committee  for  school  affairs  are  transferred  to  the 
burgomaster  and  councillors. 

In  other  communes  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  committee  may  be  held  with 
that  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  commune. 

Art.  55. 

Every  province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  school-dis- 
tricts. 
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Every  district  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  school- 
inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  school-in- 
spector, provision  may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art,  56. 

The  school-inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  the 
period  of  six  years. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be 
reappointed. 

They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 

Art.  57. 

The  school-inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the 
public  treasury,  as  compensation  for  their  travelling  expenses 
and  maintenance. 

Art.  58. 

In  each  province  there  shall  be  one  superintendent  (pro- 
vincial-inspector). 

The  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may 
be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  yearly  salary, 
and  compensation  for  their  travelling  expenses  and  main- 
tenance. 

Art.  59. 

The  superintendents  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together 
once  a  year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  upon  and  promoting,  under  his  authority, 
the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction. 

Art,  60. 

The  superintendents  shall  hold  no  office  or  employment 
without  Our  permission. 

Art.  61. 
The  members  of  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs, 
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the  school-inspectors,  and  the  superintendents,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  shall  take  an  oath,  or  promise  upon  their 
honour,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faithfully. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  local  committees,  in  com- 
munes of  3000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  by  the  burgo- 
master; in  other  communes  by  the  judge  of  the  canton  where 
they  are  living;  in  the  case  of  school-inspectors,  by  Our 
Commissary  in  the  province,  and  in  the  case  of  superin- 
tendents, by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art,  62. 

The  members  of  the  local  committees,  the  school-inspec- 
tors, and  the  superintendents  are  empowered  to  report  on 
any  transgressions  against  this  law,  or  against  the  further 
prescriptions  concerning  primary  instruction. 

Art.  63. 

All  schools  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  whether 
public  or  private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  members 
of  the  local  committee  for  school  affairs,  to  the  district  school- 
inspector,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  province. 

The  teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that 
may  be  required  concerning  the  school  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  florins,  or  imprisonment  for  three  days,  and  for 
every  fresh  offence  with  both  penalties  united.  Article  463 
of  the  Penal  Code,  and  Article  20  of  'the  Law  of  29th  June, 
1854  (Staatsblad  No.  102),  are  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  64. 

The  local  committees  for  school  affairs  shall  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  all  schools  in  the  commune  where  primary  in- 
struction is  given.  They  shall  visit  them  at  least  twice  a 
year,  either  collectively  or  by  a  deputation  from  their  body. 
They  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  concerning  primary 
instruction  be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record 
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of  the  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  of  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  of  the  state  of  education.  They  shall  deliver  to  the 
council  of  the  commune,  before  the  1st  of  March  in  every 
year,  a  report,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  of  the  state 
of  education  in  the  commune,  and  they  shall  send  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  the  district  school-inspector.  They  shall  give 
notice  to  him  of  any  considerable  changes  that  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  schools ;  they  shall  furnish 
him  and  the  provincial  superintendent  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  they  may  each  require  ;  they  shall  afford  assistance 
to  such  teachers  as  may  ask  for  their  advice,  aid,  or  co- 
operation, and  they  shall  make  it  their  business  to  promote 
heartily  the  prosperity  of  education. 

Art.  65. 

The  school-inspectors  shall  take  care  to  be  constantly  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  school  affairs  in  their  dis- 
trict They  shall  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  all  schools  within 
it  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regula- 
tions concerning  primary  instruction  be  strictly  observed. 
They  shall  communicate  with  the  local  committees  for  school 
affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of  the  commune ;  they  shall 
lay  before  them,  as  well  as  the  provincial  superintendent, 
such  proposals  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  education.  They  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  superin- 
tendent of  anything  which  in  visiting  the  schools  has  ap- 
peared to  them  of  any  importance,  and  provide  him  with  all 
such  information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  deliver  to 
the  superintendent,  before  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  a 
report  on  the  state  of  education  in  their  district,  with  their 
remarks  thereon,  and  send  "a  copy  thereof  to  the  States 
Deputies.  They  shall  heartily  support  the  interests  of  the 
teachers,  promote  their  meetings,  and  be  present  at  them,  as 
far  as  possible. 

Art.  66. 

The  school-inspectors  shall  have  admittance  to  the  meet- 
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ings  of  all  local  committees  for  school  affairs  in  their  district, 
and  they  shall  have  consultative  voice  in  such  meetings. 

Art.  67. 

The  superintendents  shall  endeavour,  both  by  visiting  the 
schools  and  by  oral  and  written  communications  with  the 
local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of 
the  communes,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  the  schools.  They  shall  advise  Our  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior on  any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinions 
may  be  asked.  They  shall  prepare  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  school-inspectors  a  report,  accompanied  with  their 
remarks,  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  their  pro- 
vince, and  send  this  report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each 
year,  to  Our  above-mentioned  Minister. 


Title  VI. — Transitory  Provisions. 
Art.  68. 

Teachers  of  either  sex,  both  public  and  private,  and  tutors 
and  governesses  who  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  opera- 
tion shall  be  lawfully  engaged  in  such  callings,  require  no 
reappointment  nor  acknowledgment  to  continue  therein. 

After  that  time,  any  certificates  of  general  admission  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  rank  obtained  previously,  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificates  of  capacity  as 
head-master  ;  certificates  of  the  3rd  rank  as  giving  the  same 
rights  as  certificates  of  capacity  as  assistant-teacher ;  those 
of  school-mistresses  as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificates 
of  capacity  as  head-mistress :  but  only  within  the  province  or 
commune  where  such  certificates  have  been  delivered. 
Tutors  and  governesses  who  after  that  time  desire  to  settle  as 
such  in  another  commune,  are  obliged  to  submit  previously 
to  the  examination  mentioned  in  Art.  18. 

Head-masters  of  private  schools  of  the  2nd  class  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation,  who 
hold  at  least  the  2nd  rank,  may  in  case  of  transfer  of  such 
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schools  by  the  council  of  the  commune,  in  concert  with  the 
district  school-inspector,  as  public  primary  schools,  be  ap- 
pointed as  head-masters  of  such  institutions. 

The  provisions  of  Art.  22,  concerning  the  proposal  of 
names  and  the  competitive  examination,  are  not  applicable 
to  these  cases. 

Art  69. 

The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  head-masters  and  head- 
mistresses in  actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming 
into  operation  shall,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  hold  their 
plaees,  in  no  case  be  fixed  at  an  amount  less  than  the  income 
which  they  have  been  receiving  yearly,  at  an  average,  during 
the  five  years  next  preceding  the  above  date ;  or,  for  those 
who  have  been  in  service  for  a  shorter  time,  during  such 
shorter  period. 

Art.  70. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  respecting  the  fixing  of 
the  number  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
their  wants,  and  the  extension  of  the  instruction  (Arts.  16  and 
17),  the  assistance  in  teaching  to  be  afforded  to  the  head- 
master (Art.  18),  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emoluments 
of  the  head-masters  and  assistant-teachers,  and  the  addi- 
tional remuneration  on  account  of  the  apprentice-teachers 
(Arts.  19  and  20),  and  the  expenses  of  education  (Arts. 
31  — 35), — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed,  reckon- 
ing from  the  date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of 
the  provinces  and  of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the 
head-masters  and  head-mistresses  and  to  the  communes  at 
the  rate  of  their  receipts  for  the  time  being,  at  the  date  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation. 

Art,  71. 

Private  schools  in  receipt  of  assistance,  at  the  date  of  this 
law  coming  into  operation,  from  the  commune  or  from  the 
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province,  and  not  fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  4th  clause 
of  Art.  3,  cannot  continue  to  receive  such  assistance  for 
a  period  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  first  above- 
mentioned. 

Art.  72. 

Pending  a  settlement  by  law  of  the  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  applicable 
to  all  that  concerns  the  more  advanced  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  and  in  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects,  the  attainment  of  18  years  at  least  is  required. 
A  single  payment  of  five  florins  shall  be  made  for  the  certi- 
ficate. 

Art.  73. 

This  law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1858. 

Saving  the  provisions  of  Art.  70,  all  existing  general 
provincial  and  local  regulations  concerning  primary  instruc- 
tion will  then  be  abolished ;  the  provincial  committees  of 
education,  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  committees 
for  local  superintendence  of  schools,  dissolved ;  the  district 
school- inspectors  dismissed  ;  and  the  system  of  superintend- 
ence of  schools,  according  to  the  present  law,  substituted  for 
them. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.  TABLE*  showing  TOTAL  NUMBER  of  PRIMARY 

of  HOLLAND, 


Province*. 

Population  on 

School 
Districts. 

Local 
School 
Commis- 
sions. 

Number 
of 
Schools. 

1st  January 
1861. 

1st  January 
1857. 

North  Brabant 

397,133 

409,678 

9 

4 

426 

Gelderland 

373,262 

396,421 

10 

11 

442 

South  Holland 

477,367 

612,031 

9 

11 

484 

North  Holland 

479,564 

642,234 

11 

6 

510 

/ccland   .... 

161,495 

165,791 

6 

4 

160 

Utrecht  .... 

150,441 

159,382 

6 

2 

159 

Friesland 

249,769 

268,119 

9 

6 

370 

Overyssel 

218,551 

233,723 

6 

3 

245 

Groningcn 

189,178 

204,484 

6 

1 

255 

Drenthe 

83,675 

92,785 

4 

2 

146 

Limburg          .         . 
Total    . 

206,444 

213,489 

8 

4 

226 

2,986,869 

3,298,137 

82 

64 

3422 

*  This  and  the  following  Table  are  extracted  from  an  official  Keporton 
hare  en  Lagere  Scholen  in  het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden  over  1857  — 1858. 
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SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  and  SCHOLARS  in  each  PROVINCE 
in  1857. 


Scholars. 

15th  January. 

15th  July. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

664 

263 

927 

27,360 

22,100 

49,460 

19,723 

17,996 

37,719 

760 

134 

894 

32,065 

22,029 

54,094 

21,072 

16,931 

38,003 

1,225 

131 

1,356 

37,743 

29,797 

67,540 

34,485 

28,600 

63,085 

1,084 

188 

1,272 

31,726 

25,849 

57,575 

31,944 

26,927 

58,871 

323 

15 

338 

11,613 

7,640 

19,253 

7,834 

6,486 

14,320 

347 

56 

403 

9,700 

7,619 

17,319 

8,855 

7,567 

16,422 

622 

21 

643 

21,938 

17,040 

38,978 

18,412 

15,581 

33,993 

467 

34 

501 

17,334 

14,691 

32,025 

13,619 

12,387 

26,006 

439 

3 

442 

16,049 

14,260 

31,209 

14,691 

13,666 

28,357 

200 

5 

205 

7,106 

6,202 

14,008 

4,900 

4,659 

9,559 

349 

61 

410 

14,119 

10,749 

24,868 

10,186 

8,097 

18,283 

6,480 

911 

7,391 

228,353 

177,976 

406,329 

185,721 

158,897 

344,618 

Public  Education  in  Holland,  Verslag  nopens  den  Stoat  der  Hooge,  Middle- 
The  Hague,  1859. 
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II. 

TABLE  showing  the  PROPORTION,  in  HOLLAND,  of  PUPILS 
attending  SCHOOL  to  the  POPULATION. 


Provinces. 

Population  on 
1st  January 
1851  to  the  total 
number  of 
Scholars  as 
1,000  to    .    .     . 

Population  on 
lit  January 
1857  to  the  total 
number  of 
Scholars  as 
1,000  to    .    .    . 

Population  on 
1st  January 
1851  to  the  total 
number  of 
Scholars  as 
1,000  to    .    .    . 

Population  on 
1st  January 
1857  to  the  total 
number  of 
Scholars  as 
1,000  to    .     .     . 

On  the  15th  January  1857. 

On  the  15th  July  1857. 

North  Brabant    . 

122-0 

120-7 

95-0 

92-1 

Gelderland 

145-2 

136-5 

101-8 

95-9 

South  Holland     . 

141-5 

110-4 

132-2 

103-8 

North  Holland    . 

120-0 

106-2 

122-8 

108-1 

Zeeland 

119-2 

116-1 

88-7 

86-4 

Utrecht      . 

115-1 

108-7 

109-2 

103-0 

Friesland    . 

156-1 

145-4 

136-1 

126-8 

Overyssel    . 

146-5 

137-0 

119-5 

111-3 

Groningen  . 

165-0 

152-6 

1499 

138-7 

Drenthc 

167-4 

151-0 

114-2 

103-0 

Limburg     .        . 
Mean  number  . 

120-5 

116-5 

88-6 

85-6 

136-1 

123-2 

115-4 

104-5 

THE    END. 


Lo  H  now 

IH1MIU    BY    srOTTISWOOIJI    AMI 
KCW-bTKKKT  SQL'AUE 


LIST 

OF 

WORKS  IN  GENERAL   LITERATURE 

PUBLISHED    BY 

MESSRS.  LONGMAN,   GREEN,  LONGMAN,  AND   ROBERTS 

39  PATEBNOSTEB  Eow,  LONDON. 

CLASSIFIED      INDEX. 

Agriculture    and    Rural                Hunter's  Art  of  writing  Precis  -   n 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia      -     1! 

Affairs  •                                                              Lardner'.  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia       •    12 

Latham's  Work,  on  the    English 

Bayldon  on  Valuing  Rent.,  Ac.   -      4                London's  Lady.  Country  Compa- 

Lowe's  Campaign,  in  Central  India  13 

CecU'sStud  Farm         -        -        -      6                     nu>n     ---...    13 

Macaulay's  Crit.  and  Hist.  Essays      14 

Hoskyns's  Talpa    -        -        -        -    10    !             Maunder'.  Treasury  of  Knowledge     15 
London's  Agriculture     -                -    13      .                              Biographical  Treasury      15 
Morton  on  Landed  Property          -     16                                    Geographical  Treasury     15 

History  of  England     -    13 
Miscellaneous  Writings  13 
"         Speeches       -                -     1< 

"       (J.  C.)  Dairy  Husbandry  -     IS                                    Scientific  Treasury       -    15 

Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous  Works    1< 

Treasury  of  History      -    15 

"           History  of  England  -    H 

Arts,   Manufactures,   and            ^^  ^rtwOWrtKj  - 

Architecture.                               |            Pitf.  How  to  Brew  Good  Beer      -    18 

M'Culloch'sGeographicalDictionary  1' 
Maunder'.  Treasury  of  History      -    15 
Merivale's  History  of  Rome  -       -    15 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam                        Pocket  and  the  Stud      ...      8 

"         Roman  Republic  -       -    15 

Engine        -        -                       -      4                Pycroft's  English  Reading     -        -    18 
Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,ftc.      4                 Richardson's  Art  of  Horsemanship    18 
«        Organic  Chemistry-       -      4                 Riddle'sLatin  Dictionaries    -        -    15 
Cresy's  Civil  Engineering      -        -      6                 Roget's  English  Thesaurus  -        -    1 
Fairbairn'8  Informs,  for  Engineers      7                 Rowton's  Debater  -       -       -        -     19 

Moore's  (Thomas)  Memoirs,  Ac.    -    1( 
Mure's  Greek  Literature        -       -    16 
Palleske's  Life  &  Works  of  Schiller    1  7 
Piozzi's  Autobiography  &  Letters      18 
Porter's  Knights  of  Malta     -        -    18 

"        on  Mills  and  Millwork        7                 Short  Whi.t    20 

Raikes's  Journal                              .    ]f 

Falkener's  D*dalus                         -      7                 Simpson's  Handbook  of  Dining     -    20 

Rich's  R.  and  G.  Antiquities  -        -    18 

"          Museum    of  Classical                        Sleigh's     Personal    Wrongs     and 

Kiddle's  Latin  Lexicon                  -    IS 

Antiquities                                           7                     Legal  Remedies                            -    20 

Rogers's  Essays  from  Edink.  Reviewl9 

Goodeve's  Elements  of  Mechanism      8                 Thomson's  Interest  Tables    -        -    22 

"       (Sam.)  Recollections       -    19 

Gwilt's  Encyclo.  of  Architecture  -      8                 Walford's  Handybook  of  the  Civil 

Roget's  English  Thesaurus   -        -    19 

Harford's  Plates  Irom  M   Angelo  -     8                     Service         ... 

Schimmeirenninck's   Memoirs  of 

Humphreys's  Parables  Illuminated    10                 Webster's  Domestic  Economy       -    2.' 

Port  Royal  -        -19 

Jameson's  Saint,  and  Martyrs       -    11 
"         Monastic  Orders   -        -    11 

West  on  Nursing  Sick  Children    -    24 
Willich's  Popular  Table.       -        -    24 

Principles  of 
Beauty,  &c.                        -    19 

"         Legends  of  Madonna    -    11                 Wilmot's  Blackstone                      -    24 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece          -    19 

Cornmonplace-B..ok     -    11                                                                                                 Southey's  Doctor  -        -        .       -    21 

KSnig'sPicto.ialLiff  of  Luther    -      8 
London's  Rural  Architecture       -    IS 

Botany  and  Gardening.               °^i%£Z£iM%^  1! 

Love's  Art  of  Dyeing     -        -        -     13 
Lowndes's  Engineer's  Handbook  -    13 

HassaH's  British  Freshwater  Alg*      9              Sydney  Smith's  Work.  - 
Hooker'.  British  Flora            -       -    10                          „             M 

MacDougall's  Campaigns  of  Han- 
nibal           -        -    14 

«             Theory  of  War        -    14 
Moseley's  Engineering  -        -        -    16 

S?lorPaiS  -°f  ^  B_riti*!!    12             ^,hl?e  f.  ?i<!?1  f  '8  Lrtin  Dictionary  24 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery      -        -    18 
"       Laboratory    of    Chymical 
Wonders      - 

"        Theory  of  Horticulture  -    12 
London's  Hortu.  Britannicu.        -    13 

«  miesiaes  Italy    -                          -    24 
Wilkins's  Political  Ballads   -        -    24 
Wilmot's  Brougham's  Law  Reforms  24 

Richardson's  Art  of  Horsemanship    18 

**         Trees  and  Shrub.  -            13 

Scoffem  on  Projectiles,  &c.  -        -    19 
Steam-Engine.bytheArtisanClub      4 
Ure'.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.         -    23 

"         Gardening      -                -     13 
"         Plants     -       -        -        -     13 
Pereira'.  Materia  Medica       -       -    17 
Rivera's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide    -    19 

Geography  and  Atlases. 

Brewer's  Historical  Atla.      -       -     4 
Butler's  Geography  and  Atlase.   -      s 
Cabinet  Gazetteer                                  I 

Biography.                                                       Wil»on's  British  Mosse.                -    24 

Johnston's  General  Gazetteer        -    H 

Arago's  Live,  of  Scientific  Men    -      3          „«._        ^i__ 
Baillie's  Memoir  of  Bate        -        -      3          CnrOnOlOgy. 

M'Culloch's  GeographicalDictionary  14 
Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geography    15 

Brialmont's  Wellington         -        -      4 
Bunsen's  Hippolytus     -        -       -      5 

Brewer's  Historical  Atlas       -        -      4 
Bunsen's  Ancient  Egypt       -        -      5 

Murray's  Encyclo.  of  Geography  -    17 
Sharp's  British  Gazetteer      •        -    20 

Bunting's  (Dr.)  Life      -        -        -      S 

Haydn's  Beatson's  Index                -      9 

Crosse's  (Andrew)  Memorials        -      6 
Green's  Princesses  of  England      -      8 
Harford's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  -      H 

.  Jaquemet's  Abridged  Chronology  -    11 
Nicolas'.  Chronology  of  History  -    12 

Juvenile  Books. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia      -    1. 
Marshman's  Life  of  Carey.  Marsh- 

Commerce  and  Mercantile 

Cleve  Hall       -                                      so 

Earl's  Daughter  (The)  -        -        -    20 

man,  and  Ward      -    15 

Affairs. 

Experience  of  Life          -       -     .-    20 

"              Life  of  Havelock       -    15 

Gertrude         -        -                -        -    20 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury-    15 
Mountain's  (Col.)  Memoirs    -        -    1G 
Palleske's  Life  of  Schiller     -        •*    17 

Gilbart's  Logic  of  Banking    -        -      8 
Lorimer's  Young  Master  Mariner  -    13 
M'Culloch'sCommerce&Navigation  14 

Hewitt's  Boy's  Country  Book        .    10 
"       (Mary)  Children's  Year    -    10 

Parry's  (Admiral)  Memoirs   -        -    17 

Thomson's  Interest  Tables    -       -    22 

Katharine  Ashton           -        -        -    20 

Peel's  Sketch  of  sir  R.  Peel's  Life 

Tooke's  History  of  Prices      -       -    23 

Laneton  Paisona^e         -                     20 

and  Character     -        -        -        -    17 

Margaret  Percival  -                         -    20 

Piozzi'n  Autobiography  and  Letters    1* 
Russell's  Memoirs  of  Moore           -    16 
"         (Dr.)  Mezzofanti  -        -    19 

Criticism,    History,    and 
Memoirs. 

Piesse's  Chymical,    Natural,    and 
Physical  Magic            -    18 
Laboratory  of  Chymical 

SchimmelPenninck's  (Mrs.)  Life  -    19 
shee's  Life  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee         -    20 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley        -       -    21 

Brewer's  Historical  Atlas     -     -    -      4 
Bunsen's  Ancient  Egypt     .  -        -      6 

Wonders                      -    18 
Pycroft's  Collegian's  Guide    -        -    18 

Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Biography    21 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England    -    21 

Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Families    -      5 
Chapman's  Gustavus  Adolphus     -      6 

Medicine,  Surgery,  &c. 

Sydney  Smith's  Memoirs                -    21 
Walerton'.AutobiographyA  Essays  23 

Clouah's     Greek     History    from 
Plutarch      6 

Brodie's  Psychological  Inquiries  -      4 
Bull'.  Hints  to  Mothers                  -      4 

Books  of  General  Utility. 

Conybeareand  Howson's  St.  PHU!       6 

Connolly's  Sappers  and  Miners     -      A 

"     Managementof  Children    -      4 
Copland  's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  -      li 

Acton's  Cookery  Book  -       -       .      j 

Crowe's  History  of  France     -        -      6 

Cusf.  Invalid's  Own  Book     -        -      6 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing-        -      4 
Cabinet  Gazetteer  -        -       -       _      5 

Frazer's  Letters  durinp  the  Penin- 
sular and  Waterloo  Campaigns       7 

Holland's  Mental  Physiology        -      9 
"       Medical  Notes  and  Reflect.    9 

"        Lawyer                               .      j 

Gurney's  Historical  Sketches         -      8 

Kesteven's  Domestic  Medicine      -    H 

Gust's  Invalid  's  Own  Book              -      6 

Hayward's  Essay.                           -      9 

Pereira'.  Materia  Medica       -        -    17 

Hensman's  Handbook  of  the  Con- 

Hensman's  Handbook  of  the  Con- 

Spencer's  Psychology    -        -        -    21 

Hints  on  Etiquette                                 9 

Herschel's  Essay,  and  Addresses  -     9 

and  Physiology                             -    23 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide            -     10 

Jeffrey's  (Lord)  Essays          -       -    11 

Went  on  Children's  Disease.  -        -    24 

"     on  Making  Wills        -       -    10 

Kemble'a  Anglo-Saxons        •        -    11 

Nursing  Sick  Children    -    24 

2                     CLASSIFIED  INDEX  TO  GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 

Miscellaneous  and  General 
Literature. 

Ivor*  ;  or,  th»  Two  Cousin*    -       -    JO 
Jameson's  Sacred  Legend*     -        -     1' 
"        Monastic  Legend*    -       -    10 

Powell's  Unit*  of  World*        -       -    18 
Ram«.iy'»  Glacier,  of  North  Wale* 
an.l  Switzerland                            -     18 

Bacon',  (lord)  Work*  -        -       - 

"       Leernds  of  the  Madonna     10 

Smee's  Klrctro-Metallurgy    .        -     JO 

Boase's  Philosophy  of  Nature 
Rrav  on  Education  of  the  Feeling* 

"        I.  return  on  Female  Em- 

Steam  Eneine  (The)      -                .       4 
Tate  on  Strength  of  Materials       -    31 

Defence  of  KflifU  of  Taith    - 

Jeremy  Taylor's  Work*  -       -       -    11 

Twiiden'*  Examples  in  Mechanism  23 

Eclinae  of  Faith      -        -        - 
Grenon's  Select  Correeponslenc*  - 

Katharine  Ashton          -       -       -    SO 
Konig'i  Pictorial  Life  of  Luther    -      ft 

Webb's  Celestial  Object*  for  Com  - 
mon  Telescope*           -        .        -    23  1 

GuroeT'*  Erening  Recreation*     - 

Laneton  Pareonag*        -       -       -    SO 

HaaaalVsAdnlterations  Detected,**. 
Hatdo's  Book  of  Dignitle*    - 

Lira  Germanic*     .       .       -       -      6 
Majrutre's  Rome                              -     14 

Rural  Sport*. 

Holland's  Mental  Physiology 

Margaret  Percival                           -    90 

Baker's  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon       3 

Hooker's  Kew  Guide      -        -        -     1( 

Marthman'aSrrampore  Million  -     IS 

Blame's  Dictionary  of  Sport*         -      4 

Howard's  Gvmnaatic  Exercise*     -    19 

Martineau's  Chnsdan  Life  -        -    14 

Cecil'*  Stable  Practice   -        ..el 

Howitt's  Rural  Life  of  England     -     10 
•*        Visiuto  RemarkablePlace*  10 

"               Hymns       -       -        -    14 
"               Studies  of  Christianity  14 

••      Stud  Farm  -       -       -       -      ft  1 

Jameson's  CommnnpUce-Book      -     11 

Meritale's  Christian  Records         *    16 

Ephemera  on  Angling  -       -       -      7 

Maraulay's  Speeches     - 

Moore  on  the  L'se  ofthe  Body        -    16 

"         '•  Book  of  the  Salme-n  -      7 

Mackintosh's  MiscellaneonaWoaka     14 

"         "       Soul  and  Body         -    16 

Freeman  and  Salvin's  Falconry    -      7 

Martineau's  Miscellanie*       -        -     14 

"    •*  Man  and  hi*  Motive*       -    16 

Hamilton'*  Reminiscence*  of  an 

Newman  on  University  Education     1  . 

Morning  Cloud*                               -    18 

Old  Sportsman    ....      8 

•«            Offlce  and  Work   of 

Moselev's  Astro-Theology      -        -    16 

Hawker's  Young  Sportsman  -        -      9 

Dniveraitie*         -       -       -       -    H 

Neale's  Closing  Scene             -       -    17 

Howard'*  Athletic  Exercises-        -    10 

Newman's  Lecture*  and  Essays  -     11 

Powell's  Christianity  without  Ju- 

The  Hunting-Field                          -      8 

Pycroft's  Ena-lish  Reading     -        -     18 

daism                  ...    18 

Idle'*  Hint*  on  Shooting       -       -11 

Bich's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  -     18 

"       Order  of  Nature      -       -    18 

Pocket  and  the  Stud 

Riddle's  Latin  Dictionarie*   -        -    19 
Rowion's  Debater                   -        -    19 

Readings  for  Lent          ...    90 
•f         Connrmation    -        -    20 

Practical  Horsemanship         -        -      8 
Pvcroft*  Cricket  Field            -        -     18 

Sir  Roger  D*  Coverley    •        -        -    20 

Kiddle's  Household  Prayer*         -    19 

Richardson  '•  Horsemanship  -        -    Is 

Soothey's  Doctor,  At.    - 
Spencer  s  Esaay* 

Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek 

Ronalda'  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology    19 
Salmon  Fi*hing  in  Canada    -        -      3 

Plow's  Training  System         -        -    31 

ScbimmelPrnninck's  Musing*       -    19 

Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk          -      8 

Thomson's  Laws  of  Thought        -    23 

Self  Examination  for  Connrmation    VO 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog  -        *        -21 

Trevrlyanon  the  Native  Languages 
nfln.<ia        .--                  -     23 
White  A  Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary    21 

Seweli's  Hi.toryof  the  Early  Churrh  20 
"     Passing  Thought*  on  Religion  '.'" 
Smith's  (!*»dney)  Moral  Philosophy  21 

"           on  the  Greyhound       -    21 
The  Stud,  for  Practical  Purposes  -      8 

Wilhch'*  Popular  Tables 
Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sidney  Smith    71 

"       (G.'i  Wealeyan  Methodism     2ii 
«       (j.)  St.  Paul's  Shipwreck  -     20 

Veterinary  Medicine,  *c. 

Yonge'e  English-Greek  Lexicon  -    24 
"       Latin  Gradus           -       -    24 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wnley        -       -     21 
Spitta's  Lyra  Domr.tica        -        -    11 

Cecil1*  Stable  Practice           -        -      6 

Z  urn  pf*  Latin  Grammar       -       -    24 

Stephen'*  Kc.-lesij.tical  Biography  21 

Hunting  •  Field  (The)     ...      8 

Theologia  Germanira                            6 

Miles'*  Horse-Shoeing  -        -        -    IB 

Natural  History  in  ceneral. 

Thumb  Bible  (The)               -       -    21 

"    on  the  Horse's  Foot     -       -    16 

Agassii  on  Classification                -      3 

Pocket  tnd  the  Stud       ...      8 
Practical  Horsemanship         -       -      8 

C.iu.ws  Popular  Conchology       -      6 
Ephemera'*  Bonk  ofthe  Salmon    -      1 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Richardson's  Horsemanship         -    18 
stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk                8 

Garratts  Marvel*  of  Instinct         -      1 
OoMe's  Natural  History  of  Jamaica    8 

Alkin'sfDr.i  British  Poets      -       -       3 
Arnold's  Merop*  .-        .  .     -     T».l  S 

Stonchenge  on  the  Dog  -       •       -    91 
Stud  (The)              -       -       -       -      8 

Hartwig's  Sea  and  it*  LivingWonder*  8 

"       Poem*      .---      3 

Youatt'a  Work  on  the  Dog   -        -    24 

Klrby  and  Spence's  Entomology    -     11 

Goldsmith's  Poems,  illustrated     -      8 

„                             Hart*        -    24 

Lee'a  Element*  of  Natural  History    12 

L.  E.  I..'s  Poetical  Work*              -    12 

Maunder's  Natural  History    •        -1J 
Quitrefnge'sNatuiftUst's  Ramble*    18 

I.inwood'*  AnlhologiaOioniensi*-    JS 
Lyra  Of  rmanica    -                         -      6 

Voyage*  and  Trarels. 

Stonehcnue  on  the  Dog 
Turton'i  Shells  ofthe  British  Muds  2) 
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price  12s. 

Butler's  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full- 
coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo. 
price  12s. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's  SON. 
Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1860.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabin ff 
Lawyer,  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;    or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  CALVEET,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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Oatlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the  , 

SheH   Cabinet    arranged  according  to  the  ' 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.      By  AGNES  CATLOW. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405  ( 
Woodcut  Illustrations.   Post  8vo.  price  14s.  j 

Cats  and  Farlie's  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  from  J.  CATS 
and  R.  FARLIB  :  Comprising  60  circular 
Vignettes,  60  Tail-pieces,  and  a  Frontispiece 
composed  from  their  works  bj  J.  LBIOHTON, 
F.S.A.,  and  engraved  on  Wood.  The  Text 
translated  and  edited  with  additions  by 
RICUAUD  PIGOT.  Imperial  8vo.  price 
Sis.  6d.  cloth  ;  or  52s.  6d.  handsomely  ! 
in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
CECIL.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing.  Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping. Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gustavas  Adol- 

phus  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death  :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  the  Her.  B.  CHAPMAW,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  8vo.  with  Three 
Plans  of  Battles,  12s.  6d. 

Clough.— Greek  History  from  Themis- 

tocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Ctouoir,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  With  44  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Fop.  8vo.  6s. 

Conington.  —  Handbook  of   Chemical 

Analysis,  adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  F.  T.  CONI.VQTOX,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Abo  Tablet  of 
Qualitative  Analysis,  designed  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Handbook,  price  2s.  6d. 

Connolly's  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 

and  Miners :  Including  the  Services  of  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  17  coloured  plates.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  30a. 


Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Comprising  a  com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CONYBEABB,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
HOWSON,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts, and  4  Plates.  2  vols.  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  The  Original  Edition,  with  more 
numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price 
48s. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formula?  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  3  rols. 
8vo.  price  £5.  11s.  cloth. 

Bishop  Cotton's  Instructions    in   the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation. Fourth  Edition.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 


Cresy's  Encyclopedia    of  Civil  Engi* 

neering,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
extended  in  a  Supplement,  comprising  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Supply,  Drainage  of 
Towns,  Railways,  Cubical  Proportion,  Brick 
and  Iron  Construction,  Iron  Screw  Piles, 
Tubular  Bridges,  &?.  8vo.  63s. 

Crosse.— Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  CKOSSE.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.  By 
ETBB  EVANS  CHOWB,  Author  of  the  Hit- 
tory  of  France  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopadia. 
An  entirely  now  work,  to  be  completed  in 
Five  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. ; 
Vot.  II.  price  15s. 

Cruikshank.  —  The   Life   of  Sir  John 

Falstaff,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Twenty- 
four  original  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
Biography  by  the  late  ROBERT  B.  BEOTTGH. 
Royal  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Lady   Gust's  Invalid's  Own  Book:  A 

Collection  of  Recipes  from  various  Books 
and  various  Countries.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  STO.  price  2s.  6d. 


J?CBLISHM>  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 


Dale.—  The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  :  PABT  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  PART 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DALB, 
M.A.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth  ;  31s.  6d.  calf  5 
or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 


Separately 


™  F1MILT  CHAPLAIW,  12s. 
THB  DOMESTIC  LiitrKGT.  10s.  6U. 


The  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Com- 

plete Guide  :  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds  ;  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting  ;  also 
now  and  complete  Rules  for  conducting 
Pigeon  Matches  ;  and  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation. By  MABKSMAN.  With  6  Prac- 
tical Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

De  la  Rive.—  A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  DE  LA  RITE, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  WALKEE, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions. 3  vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  13s.  cloth. 

Domenech.  —  Seven  Years'  Residence  in 

the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  ABBE*  DOMENECH.  With  a  coloured 
Map,  and  about  GO  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £1.  16s. 

The  Abbe'  Domenech'  s  Missionary  Adventures 
in  Texas  and  Mexico  :  A  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years'  Sojourn  in  those  Regions. 
8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  WtA  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Bep/y.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.5s. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly  -Fishing  for  Salmon;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 


Fairbairn.  —  A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  WILLIAM  FAIEBAIBN,  F.R.S. , 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Steel  Plates  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo. 

[/»  the  press. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  A  First  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  WILLIAM 
FAIBBAIEN,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition ; 
with  8  Plates  of  Figures  and  many  Wood- 
cuts. Crown  8vo.  price  10s,  6d. 

Second  Series  of  Fairbairn' s  Useful  Informa- 
tion for  Engineers,  just  ready. 

Falkener.— Daedalus ;  or,  the  Causes  and 

Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture. By  EDWAED  FALKENEE,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institutes  of  Rome  and  Berlin.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  in  covers 
containing  Two  Medallions,  price  42s. 

Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  a  Series  of 
Thirty-five  Essays  on  Ancient  Art,  by  va- 
rious Writers, edited  by  EDWAED  FALKENEB. 
With  25  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
flew  Edition,  Two  Volumes  in  One.  Impe- 
rial 8vo.  42s. 

Forester's  Rambles  in  the  Islands  of 

Corsica  and  Sardinia:  With  Notices  of 
their  History,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  With  coloured  Map ;  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
Lieut.-Col.  M.  A.  BIDDTTLPH,  R.A.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  28s. 

Letters  of  Sir  A.   S.    Frazer,   K.C.B., 

Commanding  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  Written 
during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Cam- 
paigns, Edited  by  Major-General  SABJNE, 
R.A.  With  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  Plan. 
8vo.  18s. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.  —  Falconry :    Its 

Claims,  History,  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
GAGE  EAELE  FEEEMAN,  M.A.  ("  Peregrine" 
of  the  field)',  and  Capt.  F.  H.  SALVIK. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Training  the  Otter  to 
Fish ;  and  7  Woodcut  Illustrations  of 
Hawking  from  Drawings  by  Wolf.  Post 
8vo.  10*.  Qd. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
GEOEGE  GABKATT.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved ;  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 
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plied  mechanics  are  based 
are  here  very  clearly  ex- 
plained to  thotie  who  have 
already  some  acquaintance 
with  algebra  and  Euclid. 
The  diagrams  used  for  il- 
lustration are  plentiful  and 
well  drawn."  CRITIC. 


Gilbart's  Logic  of  Banking :  a  Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning, 
and  their  application  to  the  Art  and  the 
Science  of  Banking.  12mo.  with  Portrait, 
price  12s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  BOLTON  COBNET,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Member*  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Goodeve.— The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 

designed  for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
By  T.  M.  GOODBYE,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College, London. 
With  206  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  Post 
8vo.  6e.  6d. 

"  pIlOFESSOR  GOOD- 
X  EVE,  in  the  Blementt 
of  Mti'hiininn,  supplies  a 
want  felt  by  those  who  re- 
quire something  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  treatise 
of  Professor  Willis.  The  ' 
principles  upon  which  a]>- 

Gosse.  —  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  GOSSB,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  MAKV  ANNE  ETEBETT 
GBEEN,  Editor  of  the  Letter*  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  With  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6  vole,  post  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each. 

Greyson.  —  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  H.  GBEYHON,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
I'ailh.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 6d. 

Grove. —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  GBOTE,  Q.C.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &f.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  H.  GFBNBT,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Maryleboue.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
G0BNEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
JOSEPH  GWILT.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  8. 
GWILT.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  42s. 

Hamilton.  —  Reminiscences  of  an  Old 

Sportsman.  By  Colonel  J.  P.  HAMILTON, 
K.H.,  Author  of  Travel*  in  (he  Interior  of 
Columbia.  With  6  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 


Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GTTSTAT  K6NIO.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  HAKE  and  SUSANNA  WINK- 
WOBTH.  Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti :  With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters ;  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By 
JOHN  S.  HABFOBD,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised ;  with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Illustrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 
the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Commendatore  CANINA  ;  C.  R.  COCKEBBLL, 
Esq.,  R.A. ;  and  J.  S.  HABFORD,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Folio,  73s.  6d.  naif-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  HABBT  HIEOTEB.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.- The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
HIEOVEB.  Second  Edition;  with  Two  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horsemanship. 
By  HABBT  HIEOVEB.  Second  Edition ;  with 
2  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  HABBT  HIEOVEB.  Third 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  HABBT  HIEOVEB.  Second 
Edition ;  with  2  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  SB. 

Hartwig.  —  The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders.  By  Dr.  GEOBGE  HABTWIG. 
Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition ;  and  embellished  with 
Wood  Engravings,  and  an  entirely  new  se- 
ries [of  Illustrations  in  Chromo-iylography 
from  Original  Designs  by  Henry  Noel 
Humphreys.  8vo.  18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations  Detected;    or, 

Plain  Instructions  lor  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  AKTHUK 
HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  ;  and  Author  of 
the  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  its  Adulterailu.ix 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  17s.  Gd. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 


Dr.  Hassall's  History  of  the  British  Fresh- 

water Algee  :  Including  Descriptions  of  th  e 
Desmidese  and  Diatomace®.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  15s. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  llth  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  SON  ;  with  Portrait  and  several 
Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities  :  Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe',  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States  ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  8vo. 
price  25s.  half-bound. 

Hayward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  HAYWARD, 
Esq.,  Q.C.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Hensman.—  Handbook  of  the  Constitu- 

tion :  being  a  short  Account  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  By  ALFRED  P.  HENSMAN,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
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B.  HENSMAN'S 
Handbook  of  the  Con- 
»titution  is  exactly  what  it 
professes  to  be,  namely,  a 
short  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state 
of  the  laws  of  England.  How 
gucli  an  expansive  and  mis- 
cellaneous subject  could  be 
so  ably  condensed  is  a  mar- 
vel; but  Mr.  Hensman  has 
effected  this,  and  the  display 


of  the  formation  of  English 
laws  evinces  no  less  clear- 
ness and  historical  research 
than  the  statement  of  its 
present  condition  manifests 
accuracy  and  succinctness. 
It  differs  from  Lord  St. 
Leonard's  book  in  being:  a 
history,  and  not  a  guide  for 
practice,  but  both  ought 
decidedly  to  go  together." 
JOHN  BULL. 


Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  SIE  JOHN  F.  W.  HEESCHEL, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. 8vo.  price  18s. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  Essays  from  the  Edin- 
buryh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  By 

S.  S.HiLL,  Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  in  Siberia, 
&c.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  2ls. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  THOMAS  W.  HINCHLIFF,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barristor-at-Law.  With  4  tinted 
Views  and  3  Maps.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 


Hind.  —  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expeditions  through  the  Southern 
Part  of  Rupert's  Land,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
including  the  Region  traversed  by  the  pro- 
posed Overland  Route  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Cli- 
mate of  the  Country.  By  HENRY  YOULE 
HIND,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Geology  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto ;  in  Charge  of  the  Assinniboine  and 
Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition.  With 
Maps  of  the  Country  Explored,  Geogra- 
phical and  Geological ;  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations, from  Photographs,  of  Scenery, 
Native  Races,  Fossils  new  to  Science,  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare.  — The  Veracity  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  :  with  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Inspired  Historian.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
H.  HOAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and 

Reflections.  Third  Edition,  revised  through- 
out and  corrected ;  with  some  Additions 
8vo.  18s. 

Sir  H.  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 
ology, founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained 
in  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Home's  Introduction   to  the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip-' 
tures.  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  HABTWELL  HORNE, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ;  the  Rev.  SAMUEL 
DAVIDSON,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle 
and  LL.D.  ;  S.  PBIDEATTX  TREaELLES, 
LL.D. ;  and  the  Rev.  JOHN  AYRE,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden.  With  4 
Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and  Facsimiles.  4 
vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

***  The  Four  Volumes  may  also  be  had  teparately  as 
follows  :— 

Vol.  I,— A  Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Inspiration  or 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  HoBNJi.B.D.  8vo. 
15s. 

VOL.  II.— The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered :  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation  ;  and  a  brief  .Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  S. 
DAVIDSON,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D 8vo.  25s. 

V  A  New  Edition  of  this  Volume,  re-edited  by  the  Rev. 
JOHN  AYKB,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rodeu,  is 
nearly  ready  

VOL.  III.—  ASummary  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities. By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  HOENE,  B.D Svo.lSs. 

VOL.  IV.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  By  the  ttev.  T.  H.  HOHNB,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-written,  and  the  remainder  revised  :ind 

edited  by  S.  P.  TUEGILLES,  LL.D 8vo.  18s. 
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NEW  WORKS  A*D  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home.  —  A  Compendious  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  HABTWBLL  HOBNB,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo.  9s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  SIB  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKBB, 
K.H.,  &c.,  Director.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora, 

comprising  the  Phaenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  nu- 
merous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  SIB  W.  J. 
HOOKKB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
WALKBB-AHNOTT,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm :  An  Agricultural  Fragment. 
By  CHANDOS  WBBS  HOSKYNS,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  tbe 
original  Designs  by  GEOBOE  CBCIKSHANK. 
IGmo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Howard.— Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Ex- 
ercises :  Comprising  114  Exercises  and  Feats 
of  Agility  performed  with  the  Parallel  Bars, 
the  Horizontal  Bar,  tbe  Suspended  Bar,  the 
Suspended  Ropes,  and  the  Indian  Clubs  ; 
preceded  by  a  Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus.  With  64  Woodcuts.  By  JOHN 
H.  HOWABD.  16rao.  7s.  Gd. 


"  rpHANKS  to  Mr.  KinKS- 
1  ley  nnd  hi«  followers, 
the  imi>ort*nce  of  develop- 
ing the  physical  powers, 
an  well  as  cultivating  the 
mental  f.u  ultii  s,  it  now  re- 
cognised by  most  of  the  in- 
Rtructor*  of  youth ;  and  since 
the  rapid  eitenstnn  of  the 
volunteer  movement  we  are 
more  likely  to  devote  too 
much  attention  to  athletic 


exercise*  than  too  little. 
The  establishment  of  trym- 
nasiuinsinof (freat  advantage 
to  boT»,who  would  lie  oftener 
kept  out  of  mischief  if  they 
had  some  recreation  on  which 
to  expend  their  redundant 
energies.  To  all  such  youth- 
ful Spartans  thU  little  vol- 
ume will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance." SBH. 


Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

HOWITT.  Witli  4  Illustrations,  from  De- 
signs by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s. 

Howitt.  —  Land,    Labour,    and    Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria  :  With  Visits  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Second 
Edition,  Two  volumes  in  One.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  Ntno  Edition. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  25s. 


William  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book: 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy, 
written  by  himself  ;  exhibiting  all  the 
Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of 
Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition ; 
with  40  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6e. 

Howitt.  — The  Eural  Life  of  England.  By 
WILLIAM  HOWITT.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected  and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  on  Fourteen  Years'  Travels 
and  Residence  in  China.  New  Edition,  with 
2  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By  J.  C.  HtJDSON, 
late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  the 
Author  ;  and  practically  illustrated  by  Spe- 
cimens of  Wills  containing  many  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration. By  J.  C.  HUDSON,  late  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  Fcp.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there  's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  HUDSON,  M.A.,  and  E.  8. 
KETTNBDY,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plato 
and  Map.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  MBS.  SABINB. 
VOLS.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ;  8s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  each,  cloth.  VOL.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  PAST  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  PABT  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth.  VOL.  IV.  PABT  I.  post  8vo.  15s. 
cloth ;  and  16mo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or 
7s.  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  MBS.SABINB. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance,  by  HENBT 
NOEL  HUMPHBEYS.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers ;  or  80s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 
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Hunt.  —  Researches   on   Light   in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  ROBEBT  HUNT,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hunter's  Art   of  Precis-Writing:    An 

Introduction  to  the  Writiny  of  Precis  or 
Digests,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of  Facts 
or  Historical  Events,  Correspondence,  Evi- 
dence, Official  Documents,  and  General 
Composition :  With  numerous  Examples 
and  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HTTNTEB, 
M.A.,  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  Na- 
tional Society's  Training  College,  Battersea. 
12mo.  2s.—  KEY,  just  ready. 

Hutchinson's  Impressions  of  Western 

Africa  :  With  a  Report  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  Post  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Idle's  Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Jacquemet's   Chronology   for   Schools: 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  ALCOBN,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  with 
17  Etchings  and  upwards  of  180  Woodcuts, 
many  of  which  are  new  in  this  Edition. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with 
27  Etchings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  PABT  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
PABT  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  18s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the 

Social  Employments  of  Women, — Sisters  of 
Charily  and  the  Communion  of  Labour.  New 
Edition,  with  a  Prefatory  Letter  on  the 
present  Condition  and  Requirements  of  the 
Women  of  England.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 


Lord  Jeffrey's    Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. — 
Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  BISHOP  HEBEB.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  CHABLES  PAGE  EDEN, 
FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Keith  Johnston's   New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete  Gene- 
ral Gazetteer  of  the  World.  New  Edition, 
revised  to  April  1860.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names 
of  Places.  8vo.  30s.  cloth;  or  35s.  half- 
bound  in  russia. 

Kane.— Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 

the  Indians  of  North  America ;  from  Canada 
to  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon,  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territory,  and 
back  again.  By  PAUL  KANE.  With  Map, 
Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. 8vo.  21s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  JOHN  M.  KEM- 
BLE, M.A.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  KESTEVEN, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.  Square  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and    Spence's   Introduction    to 

Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  Lady's    Tour   round  Monte  Rosa; 

With  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys  of  An- 
zasca,  Mastalone,  Camasco,  Sesia,  Lys, 
Challant,  Aosta,  and  Cogne.  With  Map,  4 
Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  Mr.  G.  Bar- 
nard, and  8  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

Latham— The  English  Language.    By 

R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
Dr.  Latham's  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage for  the  Use  of  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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LARDNER'S    CABINET    CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures. 

A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


SIR  JOHN  HKRSCHKL, 
SIR  JAMKS  MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT  SOUTH  KV, 
SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER, 


THOMAS  KKIGHTLKY, 
JOHN  FORSTBR, 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORE, 


BISHOP  THIRLWALL, 
TUB  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIO, 
J.  C.  L.  DB  SISMONIH. 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.K.S.,  G.S. 


AND  OTHKR  EMINENT  WRITER*. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  teparately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  Lilt  of  the  WORKS  comparing  the  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA  : — 


1.  Bell's  History  of  Russia 8  vols.  10*.  6d. 

Z.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poet* 1  vols.   7s. 

8.  Brewster's  Optic*  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  an<l  Inland  Discovery  S  volt.  IDs.  6<1. 

6.  Crowe's  History  of  Franc* S  vols.  10s.  fid. 

0.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  1  vol.  Ss.  M. 

7.  De  SismondTs  History   of  the  Italian 

Republic*  lvoi.8B.0d. 

R.  De  BUmondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry  1  vol.  S».  Gd. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 8  vols.  10s.  Od. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  3a.  fld. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire 3  vols.  10*.  Od. 

15.  Dunham's   Europe  during  the   Middle 

AK*S 4  vols.  14*. 

16.  Diuiham's  British  Dramatists 2  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 

Great  Britain  1  vol.Ss.6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbrokc's  Grecian*  Roman  Anti<|ultics  2  rols.  7s. 
SO.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  &  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

21.  Glelir's  Live*  of  British  Military  Com- 

manders  8  vols.  10s.  fid. 

22.  r, rattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands .. .  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

84.  Hersohel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy   1  vol.  8*.  Od. 

•.v,.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

28.  Holland's  Manufactures  In  Metal S  vols.  10s.  Od. 

39.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen 5  vols.  17s.  fld. 

.to.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanic* 1  vol.  8*.  fld. 

.11.  Keichiley's  Outline*  of  History 1  vol.  a*,  fld. 

52.  Lardner's  Arithmetic 1vol.  8*.  fld. 

53.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

•      jJMOlV!      ij.!,,.. 


Si.  Lardncr  on  Heat 1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1  vol.  3*.  Od. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity   and 

Magnetism 2  vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and    Court* nay'* 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vol*.  21s.  Gd. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 

lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  14*. 

41.  Nicolas'*  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

42.  Phillt|«'s  Treatise  on  Geology  2  vols.  7*. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vol.  8s.  6i<. 
41.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

Silk 1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

45.  Porter's  Manufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Glaa* 1  vol.  SB.  Gd. 

46.  Roseoe's  British  Lawyers 1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's    Lives    of   eminent    French 

Authors t  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

50.  Smithey's  Live*  of  British  Admiral* 5  vols.  17s.  64. 

51.  Stcbbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebblng's  History  of  the  Reformation. .  2  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 

fication of  Animals  1  vol.  Sa.  Gd. 

55.  Swainson's    Habits    and    Instinct*    of. 

Animal* 1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

50.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vol*.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  tc 2  vols.  7s. 

X.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.  Ss.  fld. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish 1  vol.  3s.  Od. 

fiO.  SwaiiiHon's  Animals  in  Menagerie* 1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

Gl.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologist*  1  vol.  8s.  fld. 

G2.  Tuirlwall's  History  of  Greece 8  voU.  2S». 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com  • 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  and  revised  Edition,  embellished  with 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
viiatrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Qolden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.Doyle. 
2  Tola.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds.  With  98  Wood- 
cuts, bvo.  21s. 

Dr.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  6  Plates 
and  many  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Dr.  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora 
arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Ordt-r; 
containing  Vascxilurcs  or  Flowering  Phmt  . 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grajcis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  GULIELMO  LINWOOD,  M.A.,  ^SEdis 
Christi  Alumno.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  and  cheaper  Edition ;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape- Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  Corrected  and  improved  by 
MBS.  LOUDON.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
8vo.  31s.  6d. 

work  comprises  above  1300 
closely  printed  pages,  mi- 
nutely classified  in  all  the 
divisions  of  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, Landscape  Gardening, 
&c.  &(:.,  and  is  illustrated 
with  above  One  Thousand 
Engravings  on  Wood. 


THIS  work,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best 
work  on  Gardening,  is  now 
brought  within  the  reach  of 
Head  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  of  those  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  provide  their 
Gardeners  with  a  complete 
Work  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Gardening.  The 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  MBS.  LOUDON. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
£3.  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement,  21s. 

London's   Encyclopaedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  MES.  LOUDON  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  63s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  MBS. 
LOUDON.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion ;  or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
nationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Mrs.    London's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Love.  — The  Art  of  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 

Scouring,  and  Finishing  on  the  most  ap- 
proved English  and  French  Methods  :  being 
Practical  Instructions  in  Dyeing  Silks, 
Woollens,  and  Cottons,  Feathers,  Chip, 
Straw,  &c. ;  Scouring  and  Cleaning  Bed  and 
Window  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  &c.  ; 
French  and  English  Cleaning  any  Colour  or 
Fabric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Damask.  Followed 
by  a  List  of  Prices  ;  and  Abstracts  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Apprentices, 
Workmen,  and  Jobbing  by  Journeymen 
Dyers.  By  THOMAS  LOVE,  Working  Dyer 
and  Scourer.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Lowe.— Central  India  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1857  and  1858  :  a  Narrative  of  Ope- 
rations of  the  British  Forces  from  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mutiny  hi  Aurungabad  to  the 
Capture  of  Gwalior  under  Major-Genera] 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  and  Brigadier 
Sir  C.  Stuart,  K.C.B.  By  THOMAS  LOWE, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Corps  of 
Madras  Sappers  and  Miners.  Post  8vo.  with 
Map,  9s.  6d. 

Lowndes's  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction 
of  Machinery,  with  the  necessary  Rules, 
Proportions,  and  Tables :  Comprising 
amongst  other  matters  the  Rule  for  Calcu- 
lating the  Evaporation  Power  of  Boilers, 
the  comparative  Economical  effect  of  using 
Steam  expansively,  Principles  which  regulate 
the  Speed  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.  Post  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, comprising  his  Contributions  tc 
KnigJifs  Quarterly  Magazine,  Articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  in- 
cluded in  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Biographies  written  for  the  Encyclopedia 
£ritannica,  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  In- 
scriptions. 2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  LOBD  MACATJLAY.  New 
Edition.  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  82s.  j 
VOLS.  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Lord   Macaulay's  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  New 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  the 
8vo.  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  7  voL'. 
post  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Lord  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays    contributed    to     The     Edinburgh 
Beview.    Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  LIIUURT  EDITION  (the  Ninth),  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
price  368. 

8.  Complete  In  Oin  Vonnnt,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth;  or 
80s.  calf. 

S.  Another  NEW  EDITION,  hi  3  vote.  fop.  Sro.  price 
21s.  cloth. 

A.  The  PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price 
Be.  cloth. 

List  of  Fourteen  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Essays 
which  may  be  had  separately,  in  16mo.  in 
the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY:  — 


Warren  Hastings           ..  1«. 

Lord  Hacon  If. 

Lord  dive                         1*. 

Lord  Byron  ;  and  the  Comic 

William  1'itt  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Chut  1  utm                       It. 

Dramatists  of  the  KM- 

Itanke'a     History   of  the 
Popex:  and  Gladstone  on 
Clmtvli  and  Stale            1«. 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
•on;  and   Horace  Wal- 
uole  1*. 

Frederick  the  Great  It. 
Hi-Ham's      Constitutional 
History  of  Kiik'land         \i. 
Croker's   Edition  of  Bo»- 
well't  Life  of  Johnson  .  li. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.  Fcp.  4to.  price  21s. 
boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  HIMSELF. 
8vo.  price  12s. — Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  16mo.  price  Is. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By   George 

MAO  DONALD,  Author  of  Within  and  With- 
out. Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without :  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  OEOKGE  MAO  DONALD. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. By  Lieutenant  •Colonel  MAcDocOALL, 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  10  Plans.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Colonel  MacDougalTs  Campaigns  of  Hannibal, 
arranged  and  critically  considered,  ex- 
pressly  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Military 
History.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  1  vol.  square  crown 
8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  calf:  or  in 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 

.  blishment  of  the  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 


M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  containing 
much  additional  Information.  8vo.  50s. 
cloth  ;  or  55s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  the  Dictionary 
published  in  1859;  comprising  the  late 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  the  New 
Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  New 
Indian  Tariff,  with  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous Information  in  regard  to  commercial 
matters.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,   Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

Maguire.— Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  JOHN  FBANCIS  MAGPIKE, 
M.P.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  a  new  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
act.  66.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  34 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 
in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Martineau.  —  Studies   of  Christianity: 

A  Series  of  Original  Papers,  now  first  col- 
lected or  new.  By  JAMES  MABTIHEAU. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Martineau.  —  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life :  Discourses.  By  JAMES  MABTINEAU. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martineau. -Miscellanies  :  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "  Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  JAMES  MAB- 

TINEAC.      Post  8VO.  9s. 

Martineau.— Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by  JAMES 
MABTINEATT.  Eleventh  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  or  63.  calf ;  Fifth  Edition,  32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 
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Marshman's  Life  of  General  Havelock.— 

Memoirs  of  Major-Q-eneral  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C  B.  By  JOHN  CLARK 
MAESHMAN.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  2 
Plans.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Marshman.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  :  Embracing 
the  History  of  the  Serampore  Mission. 
By  JOHN  CLAEK  MAESHMAN.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  25s. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ;  including 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History:  Forming  a  complete 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  Supplement.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 
cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reconstructed  and  re- 
printed ;  revised  and  improved  by  B.  B. 
WOODWAED,  B.A.  F.S.A. :  Assisted  by  J. 
MOEEIS,  Solicitor,  London ;  and  W.  HUGHES, 
F.E.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in 
roan,  12s.  j  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth  5  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  .Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  GENEEAL  INDEX.  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 


Maunder's    Geographical  Treasury.  — 

The  Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout ;  with 
the  Statistical  Tables  brought  up  to  the 
latest  date  of  information.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ; 
roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  CHAELE3 
MEEITALE,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  with  Maps. 

VOLS.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Second  Edition 28s. 

VOL.  III.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Au- 
gustus. Second  Edition 14s. 

VOLS.  IV.  and  V.  from  Augustus  to  Claudius,  B.C.  27  to 
A.D.  54 32s. 

VOL.  VI.  from  the  Reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  54,  to  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  70 16s. 

Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MEEI- 
VALE,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian  Records :  A 

Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  LOUISA 
A.  MEEIVALE.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  MILES,  Esq.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

%*  Two  Caste  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  Shod  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles's  plan, 
may  be  had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
By  WILLIAM  MILES,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  2s. 

Minturn.— From  New  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  ROBEET  B.  MINTUEN,  Jun.  With 
Map  of  India.  Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mollhausen.— Diary  of  a  Journey  from 

the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a  United  States  Government  Expedi- 
tion. By  B.  MOLLHAUSEN,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expe- 
dition. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
HUMBOLDT  ;  a  Map,  coloured  Illustrations, 
and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

Collective  Edition ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8*0.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco, 
21s. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fop.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence.  New  Edition  for  the 
People,  with  8  Portraits  and  2  Vignettes 
engraved  on  Steel.  Edited  and  abridged 
from  the  First  Edition  by  the  Right  Hon. 
LOUD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P.  Uniform  with 
the  People" 3  Edition  of  Moore  a  Poetical 
Worki.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  Autobiographical  Pre- 
faces, latest  Corrections,  and  Notes.  Various 
Editions  of  the  separate  Poems  and  complete 
Poetical  Works,  as  follows  : — 

«.  d. 

LALLA  HOOKIf,  with  66  Illustrations  from  original 
Drawings  by  JOHN  TSNHIKL  and  5  Initial  Pages 
of  Persian  Design  by  T.  SUI.XAN,  .Jan..  engraved 
ou  Wood;  fcp.  Ito.  in  ornamental  covers 21  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  Simo.  ruby  type,  Frontispiece  ....    1  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  16mo.  Vignette  on  Wood  2  0 

LALLA  ROOK  H,  square  crown  8ro.  Plate* 15  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  Simo.  ruby  type.  Portrait   ....    1  • 

HUSH  MELODIES,  lOmo.  Vignette  on  Wood 2  6 

IRISH  MELODIES,  sqnare  crown  8vo.  Platen 21  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  Illustrated  by  MICLISB.  super- 
royal  8vo SI  6 

8ON08,  RALLADB,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  82mo. 
ruby  type,  Frontispiece  '. 2  6 

SONGS,  DALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  IGino. 
Vignette  on  Wood  (  0 

POETICAL  WORKS,  People's  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume,  sqnare  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  —  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Cabinet  Edition,  10  VOLS.  ea.  3  6 
POETICAL  WORKS,  Traveller's  Edit.,  crown  STO.  12  6 
POETICAL  WORKS,  Library  Edition,  medium  8ro.  21  0 

SELECTIONS,  entitled  "  POETRY  and  PICTURES 
IromTHOMAS  MOORE."  fcp.  4to.  with  WoodcuU  21  0 

BIOORE'S  EPICUREAN,  16mo.  Vignette 6   0 

Editions  printed  icith  the  Music. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  People's  Edition,  small  tto.  ..  12  0 
IRISH  MELODIES,  imperial  8vo.  small  music  size  31  6 

HARMONISED  AIRS  from  IRISH  MELODIES, 
imperial  8vo 15  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  People's  Edition,  Small  4lo  . . . .  12  0 
NATIONAL  AIRS,  imperial  8vo.  small  music  size. .  31  6 

SACKED  SONGS  and  SONGS  from  SCRIPTURE, 
imperial  8vo 1C  o 

No  Edition  of  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical 
Works  can  be  published  complete  except  by 
Messrs.  LONGMAN  and  Co. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  GEOBGE  MOOBE,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
MOOBE,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Q-EOBGE  MOOBE,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  MOBELL,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.    By  the  Author  of 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Morton's    Agricultural    Handbooks.  — 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry  :  comprising 
Dairy  Statistics  ;  Food  of  the  Cow  ;  Milk  ; 
Butter }  Cheese ;  General  Management ; 
Calendar  of  Daily  Dairy  Operations ;  Ap- 
pendix on  Cheese-making  ;  and  Index.  By 
JOHN  CBALMEBS  MOBTON,  Editor  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  &c.  IGmo.  Is.  Gd. 

Morton's  Handbook  of  Farm  Labour; 

Steam,  Horse,  and  Water  Power. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Morton.— The  Resources  of  Estates :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  JOHN  LOCKHABT  MOBTON. 
With  25  Illustrations  in  Lithography. 
Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology.  By  the  Rev. 
1 1 1  N  K  v  MOSELEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of 
Bristol,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  arid  Architecture.  By  H. 
MOSELEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&o.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

AKMINE  MOUNTAIN,  Adjutant-General  of 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  MOUNTAIN.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised j  with  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Mure.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WILLIAM  MURE,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  VOLS.  I.  to  ITT.  8vo.  priiv 
36s. ;  VOL.  IV.  price  15s. ;  VOL.  V.  price  188. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  AN!>  CO. 


Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene  ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  ERSKINE  NEALE,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry 

Newman  of  the  Oratory  :  — 

The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects. 

Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  above  three  works  form  together  a  con- 
nected work  on  University  Teaching,  considered 
in  its  various  aspects,  viz. : — 

In  its  abstract  scope  and  nature  ; 

In  certain  portions  of  its  subject-matter ; 

And  in  a  series  of  Historical  Sketches. 

Ogilvie.  — The  Master-Builder's  Plan; 

or,  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architecture 
as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals. 
By  GEORGE  OGILYIE,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d. 

"  *  MONG  the  numerous  i  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  al- 
XL  treatises  on  general  '  ready  establislied,  and,  in 
zoology  with  which  we  particular,  to  convey  an  idea 
are  acquainted,  we  know  not  ;  of  the  lawt  of  organisation 
one  from  which  the  student  ;  to  thote  tcAo,  -without  making 
<:an  obtain  an  intelligible  !  natural  history  a  special 
and  satisfactory  account  of  i  object  of  study,  may  wish  to 
the  leading  principles  of  I  have  a  right  comprehension 
animal  morphology,  and  of:  of  its  general  scope.  in  this 
the  higher  generalisations  of  i  we  think  he  has  succeeded, 
systematic  zoology.  The  I  After  a  careful  examination 
Matter- Builder's  Plan  is  iu-  of  its  contents,  we  do  not 
tended  to  supply  this  defect  |  hesitate  to  recommend  his 
in  our  literature.  It  has  work  to  all  who  are  desirous 
been  the  object  ot  Dr.  Ogilvie  i  of  acquiring  sound  informa- 
not  to  advance  new  truth*,  \  tion  on  the  important  sub- 
>>ut  rather  to  gain  addi- 1  ject  of  which  it  treats." 
timial  currency  for  stick  as  S^TUBALHlSTORlRiiViiiw. 

Osborn.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain R.  M'CLTJEE,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  SHERAHD  OSBOHN,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  R.  M'Clure. 
Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Chart,  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition ;  with 
235  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals.  VOL.  I.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  14s. 


Palleske's  Life  of  Schiller.  -  Schiller's 

Life  and  Works.  By  EMIL  PALLEBKL. 
Translated  by  LADY  WALLACE.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
With  2  Portraits.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  E.  PARRY, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Seventh  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  and 
coloured  Chart  of  the  North-West  Passage. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers :  a  Series  of 

Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  JOHN  BALL,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S., 
President.  Traveller's  Edition  (being  the 
Fifth)  ;  comprising  all  the  Mountain  Ex- 
peditions and  the  Maps,  printed  in  a  con- 
densed form  for  the  Traveller's  knapsack  or 
pocket.  16rno.  5s.  6d. 

*#*  The  Fourth  Edition  of  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers,  with  8  coloured  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  may  still  be  had,  price 
21s.  Also  the  EIGHT  Swiss  MAPS,  accom- 
panied by  a  Table  of  the  HBIGHTS  of  MOUN- 
TAINS, price  3s.  6d. 

The    Late    Sir   Robert  Peel,  Bart.  — 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
LAWRENCE  PEEL.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Dr.   Pereira's     Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  REES,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. VOL.  I.  8vo.  28s. ;  VOL.  II.  PART  I. 
21s. ;  VOL.  II.  PART  II.  26a. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 
together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL,  M.A., 
&c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  WEST.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  BROOKE, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  MILLER,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Piesse's  Laboratory  of  Chymical  Won- 
ders :  a  Scientific  Melange  intended  for  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young 
People.  Fop.  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

{Just  ready. 

Piesse's  Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physi- 
cal Magic,  for  the  Instruction  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Juveniles  during  tho  Holiday 
Vacation.  Second  Edition  ;  with  SO  Wood- 
cuts and  an  Invisible  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  theManufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosme'tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  kc. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition ; 
with  46  Woodcuts.  Crown  8ro.  8s.  6d. 

Piozzi,  —  Autobiography,   Letters,  and 

Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale), 
Author  of  Anecdotft  of  Dr.  Johtuon.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  some  account  of  her  Life 
and  Writings,  by  A.  HATWAM>,  Eaq  ,  Q-C. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Piuzzi,  and  an  en- 
graving from  a  picture  by  Hogarth,  "  The 
Laefy't  Last  Slake,"  for  the  principal  figure 
in  whkh  Mrs.  Piozzi  sat.  2  vols.  post  8ro. 

Pitt— How  to  Brew  good  Beer :  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  To  which  are  added,  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  making  Malt.  By 
JOHK  PITT,  Butler  to  Sir  William  K.  P. 
Geary,  Bart.  Fcp.  8?o.  4s.  6d. 

Porter.  —  History  of   the  Knights   of 

Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major  WHITWOKTH 
POBTEB,  R.E.  2  Tols.  8vo.  24s.  i 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  PhiloBOphy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  EADEX  POWELL,  M.A.,  &c.,late  Savil- 
ian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  Gd. 

Christianity  without  Judaism :  A  Second  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  BADBK  POWELL,  M.A., 
Ac.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Claims  of  Revelation  :  A  Third  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unily  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  BADBX  POWELL, 
M.A.,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Power.— Virginia's  Hand:  a  Poem.  By 
MABQUEBITE  A.  POWBB,  Author  of  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Betrothed,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Pycroft  —  The  Collegian's  Guide ;   or, 

Recollections  of  College  Days  :  Setting  forth 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Uni- 
versity Education.  By  theRev.  J.PYOBOTT, 
B.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 

Pycroft' •  Course  of  English  Beading,  adapted 
to  every  taste  and  capacity ;  or,  How  and 
What  to  Read :  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Pycroft's  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  improved  ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Quatrefages  (A.  De).  —  Rambles   of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  By  A.  De  QUATBKPAGES, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  OTTL.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  15s. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  tlie  Journal  kept 
by  THOMAS  RAIDS,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2  vols.  crown  Svo.  price  12s. 

Ramsay— The  Old  Glaciers  of  North 

Wales  and  Switzerland.  By  A.  C.  RAMSAY, 
F.R.S.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  in  the  Government  School  of 
Mines.  Reprinted  from  Peak*,  Paves,  and 
Glacier*;  with  Map  and  14  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo.  is.  <Jd. 

••  Af  li.KAMSAY  ha*  Klven  >  not  interesting  alone  to  tlif 
i'l  ns  in  this  little  vol- ,  scientific  reader;  it  avoid* 
ume  a  reprint  of  his  con-  |  as  much  aspuiisible  the  tech- 
trlbutlon  to  Ptakt,  Pa*»t»,  nleal  vocabulary  of  the  geo- 
ttntl  OUiciert  —  thus  repro-  losrlstand  mineralogist,  and 
during  In  a  venr  portable  !  renders  Its  descriptions  wltli 
form  pares  which  will  con- 1  a  hearty  and  fluent  freshness 
stitute  an  invaluable'  is>m-  j  which  only  a  genuine  love 
panlon  to  the  tourist  In  .  of  nature  could  inspire.  And 
North  Wales,where  the  other  |  there  are  few  travellers  eo 


uxperienoes  of  the  Alpine 
Club  would  not  be  necessary 
to  his  knapsack Themost 


nnima^native,  MI  obdurate 
to  the  spell  which  the  moot 
poetic  of  mountains  throws, 


unlearned  tourist  may  take  I  as  not  to  be  Mt  •-think mu 
Mr.  Ramsay's  work  and  fol- 1  more  or  lets  in  a  speculative 
low  the  tracks  which  he  |  way  by  Mr.  Ramsay's  o»>- 
iwinta  otrt.  For  this  book  is  |  serration-.11  JOHW  BULL. 

Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek 

Antiquities;  with  nearly  2,000  Woodcuts 
representing  Objects  from  the  Antique  illus- 
trative of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Being  a 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition  of  the  Illustrated 
Companion  to  the  Latin  JJic/ionary  and  Greek 
Lexicon.  Post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Horsemanship  ;   or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field:  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  M.  RICHABDSOK.  With  5  Plates. 
Square  crown  Svo.  14s. 


PUBLISHED  BI  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 
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Riddle.— Household    Prayers  for  Four 

Weeks  :  with  additional  Prayers  for  Special 
Occasions.  To  which  is  appended  a  Course 
of  Scripture  Reading  for  Every  Dav  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  3.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  21s. 

S         telv   /The  English-Latin  Dictionary,   7s. 
y    IThe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English 

and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  Neto  and 
cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Square  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

s          t  ,     /The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  fa. 
»    (.The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5e. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary. 
A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  Edition.  Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fcp.  8vo.  3a.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re- written.  8vo.  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  Edition.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Samuel  Rogers's  Recollections  of  Per- 
sonal and  Conversational  Intercourse  with 

CHABLBS  JAMES  Fox, 
EDMUND  BUBEB, 
HBMEY  GBATTAN, 
RICHARD  POBSOIT, 
JOHN  HOK.VE  TOOKK, 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Ninth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Ronalds's     Fly-Fisher's    Entomology: 

With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ;  with 
20  new  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  I4a. 


Purse  e  TALIUYBAND, 
LOUD  EKSKINE, 
SIR  WALTBB  SCOTT, 

LOBD  GKENVIIiIiK,  and 

DUKE  OB  WELLINGTON. 


Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  References  to  the 
best  Sources  of  Information.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Dr.  Russell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti : 

With  an  Introductory  Memoir  of  eminent 
Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modern.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  8vo.  12s. 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  Writings  and 
Life,  edited  by  her  relation,  CHBISTIANA  C. 
HANKIN  : — 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  ScMmmelPenninck.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions ;  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait Post  8vo.  10*.  Gd. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Fort-Royal.  To  which  are 
added  Tour  to  Alet,  Visit  to  Port-Royal, 
Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices,  &c. 
from  original  Documents.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised 3  vols.  postSvo.  21*. 

The  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  manifested  in 
Nature,  Art,  and  Human  Character :  with 
a  Classification  of  Deformities ;  II.  An 
Essay  on  the  Temperaments  (with  Illus- 
trations) ;  III.  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture Post  8vo.  12*.  Qd. 

Sacred  Musings  on  Manifestations  of  God 
to  the  Soul  of  Man ;  with  Thoughts  on 
the  Destiny  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
jects. With  Preface  by  the  Rev,  Dr. 
BAYLEE,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  Theological 
College,  Birkenhead.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Dr.  L.Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  on  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece ;  and  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens 
and  137  Woodcuts,  designed  from  the  Antique 
by  G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  Nine  new  Supplementary  Chapters 
on  the  Civilisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  contributed 
by  C.  K.  WATSON,  M.A.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Scoffern  (Dr.)  —  Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
SOOITEBN,  M.B.  Lond.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate  College  of 
Medicine.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  9s.  6d. 

SUPPLEMENT,  containing  new  resources  of 
Warfare 2* . 

Senior.— Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 

Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  1857  and  the 
beginning  of  1858.  By  NASSAU  W.  SENIOR, 
Esq.  With  2  Maps  and  2  Views  in  chromo- 
lithography.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  KJ-;w  EDITIONS 


Seweil  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 
lected Edition  of  the  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  in  9  vols.  crown 
8vo.  price  £1.  10s.  cloth ;  or  each  work, 
complete  in  a  single  volume,  may  be  had 
separately  as  follows  :  — 

AMYHERBERT    2s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE    2s.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER 2s.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE 2s.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL   38.  6d. 

IVORS ;   or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

KATH  ARINE  ASHTON 3s.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIYAL  5s.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE  4a.  6d. 

Alto  by  the  AutJtor  of  Amy  Herbert, 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.     New 

Edition.     Fqj.  8vo.  5s. 

Ursnla:  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council 
of  Nicea.  18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation: 

With  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
firmation-Day. 32ino.  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  English 
Church.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent:  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  BISKOI- JKKKMI 
la  i'Lo.1.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  i-.  ,idded  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood.  Xeio  Edition,  printed  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  30s.  cloth  ;  separately,  5s.  each.  Each 
Play  may  be  had  separately,  price  1  s. 

%*  The  LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  the  same 
Illustration!),  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo. 
price  21s.  cloth. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
•Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 16s. 


Shee.-Life  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.  By  his  Son,  MARTIN  ABCIIEK 
SHEB,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  BarrisUr- 
at-Law.  2  vole.  8vo.  21s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Simpkinson.— The  Washingtons :  a  Tale 

of  an  English  Country  Parish  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Based  on  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  SIMPKLNSON, 
Rector  of  Brington.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining;  or,  How 

to  Dine,  theoretically,  philosophically,  and 
historically  considered  :  Based  chiefly  upon 
the  I'hysioloyie  du  Goilt  of  Brillat-Savarin. 
By  LEONARD  FRANCIS  SIMPSON,  M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  HEXBT  WILLS  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  TAYLER.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.    By  the 

Authors  of  AM;/  Herbert,  T/ie  Old  Mat's 
Home,  and  Uaickaluae.  Third  Edition  ;  with 
G  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Sleigh. -Personal   Wrongs    and  Legal 

Remedies.  By  W.  CAUJMSKLL  SLEIGH,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  l'>q  ,  linn-i-tcr-Ht-l.M^  . 
Fcp.  8vo.  IX  ii<'. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  HIM! 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  — History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  GjiOKUj;  SMITH,  F.A.S., 
.Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  <tc. 
VOL.  I.  Weslfy  and  his  Timet ,  and  VOL. 
1 1.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodise,  from  the 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1791  to  the  C'unier- 
ence  of  1816.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  b'd. 
each  volume. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  JAMES 
SMITH,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq., ^F.R.S.  6/riW 
Edition  ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts. Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith  :  A  Selection  of  the  most  memorable 
Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation. 
16mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Eev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.7s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Four  Editions  : — 

1 .  A  LIBRARY  EDITION  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

•i.  Complete  in  ONE  VOLUME,  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  prieo 
21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  calf. 

&.  Another  NEW  EDITION,  in  3  vols,  fcp. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

\.  The  PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  in  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  LADY  HOLLAND.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
MBS.  AUSTIN.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Snow.  — Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate  :  A  Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  PABKER 
SNOW.  With  Charts  and  tinted  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Robert  Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  35s. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  WAETEB, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Fourth  and  cheaper 
Edition, with  Notes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
SOUTHEY,  M.A.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Spencer.— Essays :  Scientific,  Political, 
and  Speculative.  By  HEEBERT  SPENCEE, 
Author  of  Social  Statics.  Reprinted  chiefly 
from  Quarterly  Reviews.  8vo.  price  12s.cloth. 

Spencer.-  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By 
HEEBEET  SPENCER,  Author  of  Social  Statics. 
8vo.  price  16s.  cloth. 


Spitta's  German  Household  Hymns.— 

Lyra  Domestica :    Christian  Songs  for  Do- 
mestic   Edification.     Translated  from    the 
Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  SPITTA.     By 
RlCHAED    MASSIE.       Uniform    with  Lyra 
Germanica.     Fcp.Svo.  with  Portrait,  4s.  6cl. 
"AN  attractive  little  book,  pervaded  by  a 
.11.    spirit  of  quiet,  loving,  devout  versifica- 
tion." EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  Fourth  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume  ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author,  by  his  SON.  8vo.  14s. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.  — The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease  :  Comprising  the  Natural  History, 
Zoological  Classification,  and  Varieties  of 
the  Dog,  as  well  as  the  various  Modes  of 
Breaking  and  Using  him  for  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and  including  the 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
STONEHENGE.  With  70  Illustrations  on 
Wood.  Square  crown  8vo.  15*.  half- bound. 

Stonehenge's  Work  ou  the  Greyhound:  Being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  With  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts . 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion ;  including  Moral  School  Training  for 
large  Towns,  and  the  Normal  Seminary  for 
Training  Teachers  to  conduct  the  System. 
By  DAVID  STOW,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  Eleventh 
Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. Post  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Strickland.  —  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.  By  AGNES  STEICKLAND.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  vols.  post  8vo. price 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mula?, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Right  Rev.  the  LOED  BISHOP  of  ST. 
DAVID'S  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  8 
vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £3. 

ThirlwalTs  History  of  Greece.  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia Edition  in  8  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  28a. 


NEW  WOEKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

Complete  in  102  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2s.  6d.  each 
in  cloth. — -To  be  had  alto,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set,  bound 
in  cloth,  lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows : — 


VOYAGES 

IN  EUROPE. 

A  Continental  Tour,  by  J.  Harrow. 
Arctic  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  by  Fanny  Mayne. 
Brittany  and  the  Bible,  by  I.  Hope. 
Brittany  and  the  Chase,  by  I.  Hope. 
Corsica,  by  F.  Greuorovlug. 
Germany,  Ac.,  Note*  of  a  Traveller,  by  8.  Latng. 
Iceland," by  P.  Miles. 
Xorway,  a  Residence  in,  by  S.  Laing. 
Norway,  Rambles  in,  by  T.  Forester. 
Russia,  by  the  Marquis  De  Custine. 
Bus«ia  and  Turkey,  by  J.  R.  H'Cullocb. 
St.  Peters  hunt,  by  M.  Jerrmann. 
The  Russians  of  the  South,  by  S.  Brooks. 
Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountain*,  by  U.  Ferguson. 
Mont  Diane,  Ascent  of,  by  J.  Auldjo. 
Sketches  of  Nature  in  the  Alps,  by  F.  Von  Tsrhudi. 
Visit  to  the  Vaudols  of  Piedmont,  by  E.  Raines. 


AND  TRAVELS. 

IN  ASIA. 

China  and  Thibet,  bythe  AhW  Hue. 
Syria  and  Palestine,  by  "  Eothen." 
The  Philippine  Islands,  by  P.  Gironiir*. 

IN  AFRICA. 

African  Wanderings,  by  M.  Werne. 
Morocco,  by  X.  Durrieu. 
Niger  Exploration,  by  T.  J.  Hntchintpn. 
The  Zulus  of  Natal,  by  G.  H.  Mason. 

IN  AMERICA. 
Brazil,  by  E.  Wilbtrforce. 
Canada,  bv  A.  M  Jameson. 
Cuba,  by  \V.  H.  Hurlbut. 
North  American  Wilds,  by  C.  Lanman. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
Australian  Colonle*,  by  \V.  Hughes. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
A  Lady's  Voyajje,  by  Ida  Pfetffer. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Lite  of  Marshal   Turenne,  by  the  Rev.  T.  O. 

Cockayne. 

Schamyl,  by  Bodenstedt  nnd  Wmmer. 
Ferdinand  I.  and  Maxmilllan  II.  by  Ranke 
Francis  Ara*o's  Autobiography. 
ThomixK  Holcrofl'8  Memoirs. 
Chetlerfleid  and  Selwyn,  by  A.  Hayward. 


Swift  and  Richardson, bv  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Defoe  and  Churchill  by  J.  Forster. 
Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
Turktyand  Christendom. 
I^iMio  Camp  \iini.  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleii<. 
An  Besa.v  on  the  Life  and  Genius  ofThomal  Fuller, 
Henry  Boprs. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 


Warren  Hastinirs. 
lx>rd  Cllve. 
William  Pitt. 
The  Kiri  of  Chatham. 
Ranke's  History  of  tlie  Popes. 
Gladstone  on  Church  anil  Slate. 
Addison's  Life  and  Writing. 
Horace  Walpole. 


Ix>rd  Bacon. 

Ix>rd  Bvron. 

Omlc  Dramatist  of  the  Restoration. 

Fre'leric  the  Great. 

Hallam's  Cnnntitutlonal  History. 

Croker's  Edition  of  Bonn  ell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


The  Love  Story,  from  Souther's  Dottor. 
Sir  Roger  de  I'overley,  from  toe  Spectator. 
Memoirs  of  a  MaUrr-d'Armes,  by  Dnmas. 


Confessions  of  a  Working  Man,  by  E.  SnnvMtre. 
An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,  by  E.  Souvenirs. 
Sir  Kdward  Seawnrd's  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

Natural  History  of  Creation,  by  Dr.  (,.  Kemp.  i     Our  Coal-Field*  and  our  Coal-Pits. 

Indication*  ol  Instinct,  hy  Dr.  L.  Kemp. 
Electric  Telegraph,  Ac.,  by  Dr.G.  Wilson. 


Cornwall,  its  Mines,  Miners,  Scenery,  fte. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,  by  H.  Spencer. 

Selections  from  Sydney  Smith's  Writings.  Mormonism,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare. 

Printing,  by  A.  Stark.  I     London,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 


Tennent.  —  Ceylon ;  an  Account  of  the 

Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical ;  with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc- 
tions. Illustrated  by  9  Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  90  Engraving*  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  EMEBSOX  TBNWFKT,  K.C  8.,  LLJX, 
Ac.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised ; 
with  a  new  INDEX,  and  other  Additions. 
2  Tols.  8vo.  £2.  10s. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CORNET,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  STO. 
21s.  cloth ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)  — An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Thought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  WIIXIAM 
THOMSON,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  ;  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
5M  Edition,  improved.  Poet  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  366  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Hates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and 
Discounts.  New  Edition.  12mo.  8s,  6d. 


PTTBMSHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 


The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  TAYLOR.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  64mo,  Is.  6d. 

Todd  (Dr.)— The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.  Edited  by  EOBEET  B. 
TODD,  M.D.,F.R.S.  Assisted  in  the  various 
departments  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  physiological  science  of  the 
present  age.  Now  complete  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  5,350,  illustrated  with  2,853  Wood- 
cuts, price  £6,  6s.  cloth. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing VOLS.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices  from  1792  to  the  year  1857 ;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  Six 
Volumes.  By  THOMAS  TOOKE,  F.R.S.  and 
WILLIAM  NEWMABCH.  2  vols.  8vo.  52s.  6d. 

Trevelyan   (Sir  C.)  —  Original  Papers 

illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages 
of  India.  Edited  by  MONIER  WILLIAMS, 
M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
East-India  College,  Haileybury.  8vo.  12s.  • 

Trollope  — The  Warden :   a  Novel.    By 

ANTHONY  THOLLOPE.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Trollope's  Barchester  Towers,  a  Sequel  to  the 
Warden.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  TURNER.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain :  With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  GRAY,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  with  12 
coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Twisden.  —  Elementary    Examples    in 

Mechanics,  comprising  copious  Explanations 
and  Proofs  of  the  Fundamental  Propositions. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  F.  TWISDBN,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Staff  College. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 

and  explanations  are  given 
In  connexion  with  the  more 
difficult  examples,  which,  the 
author  hopes,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  complete   the   solutions. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  form 
an  opinion,  the  work  is  well 
calculated  to  afford    sound 
I  instruction  in  the  principles 
|  of  the  science  which  it  seeks 
1  to  elucidate." 
JlM>i..  COUNTIES  HEEW.D. 


"  rpHIS  excellent  treatise 
J-  Is  designed  to  be  an 
introduction  to  the  science 
of  Applied  Mechanics.  It 
was  originally  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind  already  in 
existence,  buc  the  author 
found  that  by  a  few  addi- 
tions it  could  be  made  in- 
dependent —  <ui  advantage 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Hints 


Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged ;  illustrated  with  nearly  2,000 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Edited  by  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records,  &c.,  assisted  by  numerous  gentle- 
men eminent  in  Science  and  connected  with 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  3  vols.  8vo. 
price  £4.  cloth. 

Walford.— The  Handybook  of  the  Civil 

Service.  By  EDWARD  WALFOHD,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

Warburton.— Hunting  Songs  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Verses.  By  R.  E.  EGERTON 
WARBURTON.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  WATERTON,  Esq. 
With  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 
THREE  SERIES.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s. 

"  A  S  a  writer  of  natural 

**    history,    Waterton 

takes  rank  amongst  the 

highest  and  best.     He  is 


second   only   to   Gilbert 
White,  the  delightful  his- 
torian of  Selborne." 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAO. 


Webb.  —  Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  WEBB, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Woodcuts,  and  a 
large  Map  of  the  Moon.  IGnio.  7s. 


"  TN  this  small  but  prac- 
1  tical  volume  Mr.  Webb 
has  furnished  an  interesting 
and  compact  book  of  refer- 
ence and  a  guide  for  amateur 
astronomers,  which  will  be 
doubly  acceptable  in  direct- 
ing their  attention  instruc- 
tively to  the  various  theore- 
tical views  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced science  by  a  few  brief 
but  clearly  expi  eased  state- 
ments; and  in  ttaoiiing  how 
to  use  so  delicate  an  instru- 
ment as  the  telescope  suc- 


cessfully and  accurately  — 
how  to  observe  and  how  to 
record.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  supply  the  place  of  such 
compendiums  as  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanack  or  the  various 
catalogues  of  the  stars ;  al- 
though a  large  portion  of 
the  opok  is  occupied  with 
the  objects  to  be  seen  on  the 
moon,  and  the  multitude  of 
stars,  double  stars,  clusters 
and  nebula);  the  positions 
and  descriptions  of  which 
are  very  fully  detailed." 

DilLY  NEWS. 


Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy  5  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping.  With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts. 8vo.  price  50s. 

Weld.— Two  Months  in  the  Highlands, 

Orcadia,  and  Skye.  By  CHARLES  RICHARD 
WELD,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4  coloured 
Illustrations  and  4  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

Weld's  Pyrenees,  West  and  East ;  a  Summer 
Holiday  in  1858.  With  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Weld's  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 


Weld's  Vacations  in  Ireland. 
View  10s.  6d, 


Post  8vo,  with 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


Dr.   Charles  West's  Lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Fourth 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout  ;  with 
numerous  additional  Cases,  and  a  copious 
INDEX.  8vo.  14s. 

Dr.  Charles  West's  How  to  Nurse  Sick 

Children  :  intended  especially  as  a  Help  to 
the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; 
but  containing  Directions  which  may  be 
found  of  service  to  all  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  Young.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

White  and  Riddle.  — A  Latin-English 

Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  WHITE,  M.A. 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  of  Si.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dic- 
tionary by  Freund,  revised  by  liimself. 
Royal  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Whiteside.  —  Italy  in  the   Nineteenth 

Century.  By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES 
WHITBSIDE,  M.P.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition, 
abridged  and  revised  ;  with  a  new  Preface 
chiefly  on  the  Events  which  have  occurred 
in  Italy  since  1848.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilkins.— Political  Ballads  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  annotated. 
By  W.  WALKER  WILKINS.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  \_Jitxt  ready. 

THE  admirable  use  made 
of  our  satirical   litera- 
ture by  Lord  MACAULAY  in 
his  Jlittorj/  of  England  has 
suggested  the  publication  of  I 
this    unique    collection     ofj 
Political  Hallads.    Mr.  Wil-  j 
kliis's  two  volume*  comprise 
several   characteristic    spe-  \ 
clmeni  of  the  ballads  pub-  ' 
lished  originally  as   broad- 
sides between  the  years  1611 
and  1760,  namely  from  the 
great  Rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  to  the 
death  of  George  the  Second. 
Independently  of  their  value 
as  literary  curinsities,  these 
ballad*  constitute   the  best 
popular  illustrations  of  the 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ;  the 
Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price  and 
Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1858  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Tri- 
gonometrical Tables ;  Common  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ;  Constant?,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Roots,  Reciprocals ;  Diameter,  Cir- 
cumference, and  Area  of  Circles ;  Length  of 
Chords  and  Circular  Arcs  ;  Area  and  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares ;  Diameter,  Solidity,  and 
Superficies  of  Spheres  ;  Bank  Discounts  ; 
Bullion  and  Notes,  1844  to  1859.  Fourth 
Edition,  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  price  10s. 


history  of  tin-  |K'|  inil,  inas- 
much us  they  exhibit  not 
only  the  idiosyncracies  of 
rulers  and  statesmen,  but 
also  an  eventful  stage  in  the 
gradual  development  of  our 
social  and  political  system. 
In  reproducing  them  in  their 
present  form,  the  Editor  hun 
aimed  at  supplying  a  volume 
acceptable  to  the  general 
reader :  admitting  no  pieces 
of  an  objectionable  nature, 
he  has  appended  a  brief  ii:- 
tnxlurtion  and  explanatory 
footnotes  to  each  ballad,  as 
well  us  determining  it-  date, 
and  in  many  instances  the 
name  of  its  Author. 


Wills.  — "The  Eagle's   Nest"  in  the 

Valley  of  Sixt ;  a  Summer  Home  among 
t lie  Alps:  Together  with  some  Excursions 
among  the  Great  Glaciers.  By  ALFRED 
WILLS,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Second  Edition ;  with  2  Maps 
and  12  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stono  by 
Uanliart.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilmot.  —  Lord  Brougham's  Law  Re- 
forms ;  or,  an  Analytical  Review  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Acts  and  Bills  from  1811  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  JOHN  E.  EARDLEY- 
WILMOT,  Bart.,  Recorder  of  Warwick.  Fcp. 
8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Wilmot' s  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter.  12mo.  price  6s.  fid. 

Wilson's  Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bntch  and 
Selumper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
iftucolooia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor."  8vo.  42s.;  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 

Yonge.— ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
YONGE,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge's  New  Latin  Gradui  :  Containing 
Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools ;  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Marlborough  College.  Sixth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. ;  or  with 
APPENDIX  of  Epithett  classified,  12s. 

Youatt's  Work  on  the  Horse,  comprising 

also  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerous 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Designs 
l>\  W.  Harvey.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  E.  N.  GATIRIEL,  M.R.C.S., 
C.V.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 

Youatt.  —  The  Dog.  By  William  Yonatt.  A 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.  8vo.  6s. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  DB.  L.  SCHMITZ, 
F.R.3.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
5th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  8vo.  14s. 


[October  1860. 
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